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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


.      NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

"The  Naval  Observatory,  just  above  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
holds  a  collection  of  scientific  instruments  which  place  the  observa- 
tory among  the  first  in  the  world.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department. 

"It  is  supplied  with  two  equatorial  telescopes  for  the  study  of  the 
heavens,  one  twelve  inches  and  one  twenty-six  inches,  and  should 
you  desire  you  can  scan  the  milky  way  through  them.  You  may  do 
so  any  Thursday  evening,  by  first  securing  a  permit  at  Room  374, 
State,  War  and  Navy  building.    It  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

"While  the  first  official  object  of  the  observatory  is  the  collection 
of  information  for  the  use  of  mariners,  its  experts  carry  on  purely 
scientific  work,  the  value  of  which  is  widely  recorjnized.  Being  lo- 
cated on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  around  Washington,  this  being 
just  north  of  Georgetown,  its  site  is  an  admirable  one.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1890  and  the  buildings  and  instruments  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,000,000.  About  100  men  are  employed  there  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  William  Barnett,  the  superintendent.  They 
include  observers,  computers,  mathematicians  and  clerks. 
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"The  transmitting  clock  here  has  been  called  the  monarch  of  Amer- 
ican timekeepers.  Every  day  in  the  year  except  Sunday,  by  one 
pendulum-stroke  it  speaks  directly  and  instantaneously  to  every  city 
and  town  of  any  size  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Rockies, 
notifying  them  that  it  is  noon.  A  duplicate  mechanism,  stationed  at 
the  Branch  Naval  Observatory  on  JNIare  Island,  performs  a  similar 
service  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  slope.  By  this  one  clock  here 
in  Washington,  together  with  its  duplicate  on  the  Pacific,  is  set  nearly 
every  timepiece  in  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  most  of  those  in 
Alexico  and  many  on  the  border  of  Canada." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  is  scattered  all  over  the  city,  but  the 
head  offices  are  located  in  those  three  mansions.  This  is  K  street, 
and  the  buildings  are  bet-veen  Vermont  avenue  and  Fifteenth  street. 
The  central  building  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  man- 
sions in  Washington,  having  been  built  by  Senator  Palmer  of  Michi- 
gan, and  occupied  by  him  during  his  service  in  Congress.  It  was 
later  occupied  by  Senator  Elkins  while  he  was  Secretary  of  War. 
Later  it  was  transformed  into  a  hotel  and  called  the  Baltic.  It  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Justice  since  1901. 

"The  mansion  on  the  corner  of  Vermont  avenue  was  built  by 
Judge  Lowery  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  was  later  occupied  by 
Ambassador  McVey,  who  represented  this  country  in  Rome,  and 
still  later  by  the  Vanderbilt  family. 

"The  Attorney  General's  private  office  is  in  this  building.  'Uncle 
Joe'  Cannon's  house  is  near  by,  in  Vermont  avenue. 

"As  I  said,  the  department  is  widely  scattered.  There  is  one 
branch  in  the  Bond  building,  for  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Indian  depredation  cases ;  one  is  located  in  the  Spanish 
Treaty  Claims  Commission's  building,  in  H  street;  one  is  assigned 
to  the  Court  of  Claims;  another  to  the  Interior  Department,  and 
still  another  to  tlie  Postoffice  Department,  although  the  two  latter 
are  more  closely  connected  with  the  departments  they  serve. 

"There  are  now  employed  in  the  various  offices  and  brandies  of 
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tlie  department  proper  in  this  city  about  300  men  and  1,300  all 
through  the  United  States. 

"The  department  was  one  of  the  four  created  by  the  First  Con- 
gress, but  at  that  time  it  was  known  as  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  the  Depar!  nent  of  Justice  was 
created  and  organized.  Edmund  Randolph,  the  first  occupant  of  the. 
office,  received  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  '  ' 

"The  Attorney  General  for  many  years  had  offices  in  the  Treasury 
building.  From  1871  to  the  time  it  removed  to  the  K  street  man- 
sions, the  department  was  housed  in  the  Freedman-'s  Bank  building, 
in  Pennsylvania  avenue,  opposite  the  Treasury.  ■  Congress  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  department  building  in  1899,  but  it  was 
found  that  that  sum  would  not  be  sufficient,  and,  ins'tead  of  increas- 
ing the  amount,  Congress  repealed  the  act." 

THE  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

"The  Central  Office  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  that  building  which  resembles  a  brick  castle  with 
its  battlements,  is  the  source  of  the  weather  predictions  which  have 
come  to  play  an  important  part  in  modern  commerce  and  agriculture. 

"The  building  v.as  a  private  residence,  albeit  a  strange  one  archi- 
tecturally, built  by  a  Washingtonian  named  Richardson,  and  was 
acquired  by  the  government  in  1888  for  the  Weather  Bureau  on  ac- 
count of  its  particularly  fine  location  for  the  work.  This  is  the  corner 
of  M  and  Twenty-fourth  streets  northwest. 

"Since  1870  the  government  has  maintained  a  service  for  the  fore- 
casting of  weather  conditions,  but  up  to  1890  the  work  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army.  Congress  established  the 
bureau  in  1890  as  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Results  from  over  200  observing  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies  are  telegraphed  to  the  bureau  every  day,  where 
they  are  charted  and  interpreted  by  the  experts,  and  the  prediction 
sent  out.  Forecast  centers  are  also  established  at  Chicago,  111. ;  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Sail 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
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"The  forecasts  are  telegraplied  from  the  forecast  centers  to  more 
than  2,100  principal  distributing  points.  The  forecasts  reach  nearly 
160,000  addresses  daily  by  mail,  and  more  than  a  million  telephone 
subscribers,  mainly  in  the  rural  districts,  receive  the  forecasts  by 
telephone  within  an  hour  of  the  time  the  prediction  is  made. 

"The  weather  map  which  you  have  so  often  consulted  is  mailed 
imm.ediately  after  the  morning  forecast  is  telegraphed.  Warnings 
are  given  of  exceptionally  severe  conditions,  such  as  storms  and  hur- 
ricanes, at  300  points  along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
have  been  saved  annually  by  the  predictions.  Among  the  notable 
achievements  of  the  bureau  vvas  the  prediction  of  the  Mississippi 
river  floods  in  1897  and  1903,  when  it  is  estimated  over  $50,000,000 
worth  of  property  was  removed  from  the  danger  zone. 

"The  library  of  the  Weather  Bureau  contanis  about  26,000  books 
and  pamphlets.  The  apparatus  at  the  bureau,  the  kites,  meteoro- 
graphs and  self-registering  instruments  are  favorably  known  through- 
out the  world." 

HYGIENIC  LABORATORY. 

"Just  ahead  and  to  3X>ur  left,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  that  beau- 
tiful knoll  overlooking  the  historic  Potomac,  is  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory of  the  Public  Plealth  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  This  labora- 
tory was  first  established  in  August,  1887,  at  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  on  Staten  Island,  New  York.  In  iSf)i  the  bureau  in 
Washington  was  given  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  Butler 
building,  and  the  laboratory  vras  transferred  from  New  York  and 
occupied  the  top  floor  of  that  building  for  about  twelve  years. 

"Much  of  the  work  done  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  during  these 
years  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  needs  of  the  service.  The  disin- 
fecting methods  used  by  the  service  in  quarantire  and  epidemic 
work  were  perfected  and  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  largely  through 
the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  elaborate 
system  of  disinfecting  apparatus  which,  developed  by  the  needs  of 
the  service,  has  been  mechanically  improved  and  scientifically  tested 
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until  now  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

"The  service,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  only  perfected  the  methods 
of  utilizing  steam  and  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  agents  in  the  disin- 
fction  of  ships  and  other  habitations  or  objects,  but  was  the  first 
to  exploit  and  test  the  value  of  that  novv  universally  employed  agent, 
formaldehyde. 

"The  first  authoritative  publication  on  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
by  antitoxin  was  issued  by  the  service.  The  work  of  preparing  a 
prophylactic  serum  for  plague  was  carried  to  consummation  in  the 
laboraotry,  and  thousands  of  doses  of  Haffkine's  prophylactic  against 
plague  have  since  been  produced  in  the  laboratory.  The  first  diph- 
theria antitoxin  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory. 

"The  Hygienic  Laboratory  is  now  preparing  a  standard  diphtheria 
antitoxin  unit  for  use  in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  re- 
quests of  manufacturers  and  recommendations  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can ^ledical  and  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Recent- 
ly equipment  has  been  added  for  the  treatment  of  persons  threatened 
with  the  rabies,  v/hich  has  brought  the  work  of  the  laboratory  into 
prominent  notice  in  this  city. 

"In  addition  to  the  work  of  aiding  the  merchant  marine  service 
by  looking  after  the  health  and  other  conditions  of  the  seamen, 
officers  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  have  done  much  work  in  the 
investigation  of  polluted  water  supplies,  disinfection  of  railway 
coaclies  and  other  subjects  affecting  public  health. 

"Officers  are  frequently  sent  to  investigate  the  cause  or  prevalence 
of  disease.  A  commission  of  service  officers  investigated  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  the  United  States 
in  1902.  The  prevalence  and  geographic  distribution  of  hookworm 
disease  and  its  baneful  effects  in  the  South  were  demonstrated  by 
an  ofiicer  of  the  service.  The  last  Congress  appropriated  $75,000 
for  an  addition  to  the  building,  which  is  now  being  erected,  and 
when  completed  it  will  add  twice  as  much  laboratory  space  as  the 
present  building  contains.  The  laboratory  is  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions, pathology,  bacteriology,  zoology,  pharmacology  and  chemistry. 
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"The  great  growth  and  usefulness  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  is 
due  principally  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Surgeon  General  Walter 
Wyman,  who,  before  he  became  surgeon  general,  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  physical  conditions  aft'ecting  seamen  of  the  merchant 
marine,  and  after  he  became  surgeon  general  was  instrumental  in 
having  laws  passed  for  their  benefit,  notably  one  for  the  relief  of  the 
deckhands  on  Western  river  boats.  When  in  command  of  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  in  Baltimore  he  exposed  the  cruelties  to  which  crews 
of  oyster  boats  in  Chesapeake  Bay  were  subjected,  and  succeeded  in 
causing  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

"The  laboratory  is  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  Milton  J.  Rosenau 
as  director,  and  Surgeon  John  F.  Anderson,  as  assistant  director." 


SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

"Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  famous 
Washington  Soldiers'  Home,  founded  at  the  suggestion  of  General 
Winfield  Scott.  It  is  intended  for  soldiers  who  have  seen  more  than 
twenty  years  of  service  in  the  regular  army,  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  regular  army  and  received  wounds  in  the  line  of  duty  and  sol- 
diers who  served  in  the  field  during  the  Mexican,  civil  and  Spanish 
wars  and  are  disabled. 

"Notice  the  two  huge  eagles  guarding  the  gateway  as  we  pass  in. 
They  are  four  feet  in  length  and  a  dull  gold  in  color. 

"In  these  spacious  grounds,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  situated 
twenty-five  buildings,  housing  approximately  i,ioo  men. 

"Everything  in  these  grounds  is  free  to  the  men  who  gave  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  for  their  country.  Medical  attention,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  are,  of  course,  furnished.  Card  tables,  a  beautifully 
appointed  theater,  a  well-stocked  library,  billiard  and  pool  tables  and 
numerous  other  diversions  serve  to  brighten  their  declining  years. 

"The  park  is  under  the  supervision  of  General  H.  S.  Hawkins,  who 
assumes  the  title  of  governor.  He  has  held  this  position  for  the  last 
four  years. 

"Notice,   ladies   and   gentlemen,   the   beautiful   condition   of   the 
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roads,  the  cleanl}-  appearance  of  the  grounds  and  the  wealth  of  shade 
trees.  This  machine  would  not  be  able  to  climb  some  of  these  hills 
were  it  not  for  the  uniformly  perfect  condition  of  tlie  roads. 

"This  white  building  we  are  passing  is  the  principal  edifice  of  the 
home.  It  is  here  that  the  majority  of  the  inmates  sleep.  The  high 
Norman  tower  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building  is  visible  miles 
away. 

"That  new  building,  the  one  on  our  right,  as  we  get  out,  is  the  new 
mess  h^ll,  which  is  being  completed  by  Congress  ot  a  cost  of  $i,caD,- 
ooo.  It  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble  and  will  be  abso- 
lutely fireproof,  as  are  the  other  buildings,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

"The  library  you  see  through  the  trees,  that  little  churchlike  build- 
ing, contains  all  of  the  classic  and  many  standard  works  of  fiction. 
It  is  charmingly  appointed.  In  front  of  this  building  and  to  the  left 
you  notice  the  theater.  The  scenery  is  carried  by  the  house,  and  the 
chairs  and  boxes  are  the  kind  ordinarily  seen  in  good  houses. 

"Some  of  the  cleverest  actors  and  most  talented  musicians  on  the 
stage  to-day  have  p]a3ed  tliere. 

"The  estimated  cost  of  kee})ing  the  soldiers  is  a  little  more  than 
$25  a  month  per  man.  The  men  at  the  home  who  are  not  allowed 
pensions  by  the  government  are  given  $1.50  a  month  for  'tobacco 
money,'  v/ith  the  privilege  of  earning  more  should  they  desire  to  do 
h'ght  work  around  the  grounds.  They  are  allowed  to  leave  th.e  home 
from  reveille  to  taps,  and  with  permission  from  tlie  authorities  may 
stay  for  a  longer  time. 

"The  grounds  about  the  home  are  regarded  as  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  City  of  ^Vashington.  We  will  now  return  to  town 
and  take  a  look  at  Lee  Mansion,  in  Arlington  Cemetery." 

ARLINGTON. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  now  nearing  that  famous  resting- 
place  of  the  military  of  the  United  States.  The  ground  enfolding 
the  bodies  of  21.080  patriots  is  directly  on  our  right  as  we  pass  up  the 
road.    You  can  now  behold  the  widely  known  cemetery — Arlington. 

"This  gateway  is  probably  one  of  the  most  elaborate  entrances  to 
any  cemetery  in  the  country.     Farther  down  is  a  gateway  erected  to 
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the  memory  of  General  AlcClellan.  the  greatest  organizer  of  the 
civil  war. 

"On  onr  right  as  we  pass  up  the  road  leading  to  the  Ciistis  ]\Ian- 
sion,  ladies  an.d  gentlemen,  are  the  famous  'limping  steps,'  so  con- 
structed that  no  m.an  or  womian  can  vralk  down  them  without  giving 
an  imitation  of  a  man  with  a  cork  leg.  Their  length  is  such  that  on 
walking  down  the  same  foot  ahvays  makes  the  descent  to  the  next 
step. 

"This  estate  soon  after  the  civil  war  was  bought  by  the  United 
States  Government.  It  was  imm.ediately  turned  into  a  military  cem- 
etery and  has  been  extended  and  improved  until  the  owners  of  tlie 
old  Custis  land  would  scarcely  recognize  it. 

''The  large  yellow  building  you  see  before  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, was  originally  erected  in  1802  by  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis.  an  adopted  son  of  George  Washington. 

''It  has  been  left  intact  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  sim.ply 
being  repainted  fromi  time  to  time.  It  is  b"ilt  of  lieavy  stone.  The 
doors,  floors  and  even  the  plastering  are  the  same  as  tliey  were  a 
century  ago,  and  are  still  firm  and  solid. 

"You  will  notice  as  v^'e  go  by  two  large  tombstones,  one  of  white 
marble  and  the  other  of  heavy  granite,  inclosed  by  a  heavy  iron  ciiain 
fence. 

''The  former  stone  is  the  resting-place  of  General  Wright,  and  the 
latter  is  v\'here  'Fighting  Phil'  Sheridan  is  sleeping  his  eternal  sleep. 
Vv'ith  the  American  flag  Vv^aving  between  them,  tliey  form  an  inspir- 
ing front  to  the  ancient  building. 

"You  will  probably  remember,  ladies  and  gentlem.en,  the  story  of 
the  fight  between  the  LTnited  States  Government  and  the  Custis  heirs 
for  the  possession  of  this  liallowed  ground.  As  you  know,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  dauntless  Confederate  general,  made  his  home  liere  with  his 
wife,  IMary  Custis,  from  1859  until  th.e  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861. 

"After  the  United  States  had  converted  the  land  into  a  cemetery 
the  Lee-Custis  heirs  brought  suit.  It  was  a  memorable  fight,  being 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country.  It  was  there  decided 
that  the  heirs  were  entitled  to  $iqo,ooo  damages. 
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"We  are  now  Hearing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  saddest  spots  in  the  entire  cemetery.  Yon  see  that  hnge 
granite  monument,  ])uiit  in  the  form  of  a  coffin. 

"Th.at  monument,  ladies  and  gentlem.en,  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  2.000  unknown  soldiers  whose  bones  were  picked  up  on  the  field 
of  battle  during  tlie  war.  Whenever  the  L^nion  troops  gained  posses- 
sion of  a  battlefield  on  which  a  previous  battle  had  been  fought  they 
made  a  search  of  the  grounds  and  picked  up  the  bones  of  their  dead. 
Frequently  the  bodies  had  been  lying  in  the  rain  for  months,  and 
there  was  nothing  by  which  they  could  be  recognized. 

"At  the  close  of  the  v/ar  their  bones  were  gatliered  together,  a  huge 
vault  dug,  and  their  remains  placed  under  tlie  monument  which  you 
see.  Think  of  it,  ladies  and  egntlemen,  the  population  of  a  fair-sized 
town  lies  beneath  that  bit  of  stone." 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  ALEXAisIDRL\. 

"As  we  pass  up  Princess  street  in  Alexandria,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  will  notice  in  the  distance  a  higii,  slender  tower  covered 
with  ivy  and  surmounted  with  a  cupola,  from  which  is  suspended  a 
hue  iron  bell.  This  tower,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  first  glimpse 
we  are  getting  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  Episcopal  houses 
of  worship  in  the  country,  and  the  famous  Christ  Church  in  which 
Washington  and  Lee  worshiped. 

"The  church  v/as  started  in  1767,  but  owing  to  various  dela3^s  was 
•not  completed  until  1771.  The  tower  of  the  church  was  erected  in 
1817.  The  expenses  for  the  cost  of  the  building  were  defrayed  by 
public  taxes  on  tlie  colonists. 

"The  oldest  grave  in  the  burying  ground  adjoining  the  church  is 
that  of  Isaac  Pierce,  the  son  of  a  Boston  distiller,  who  v^^as  interred 
in   1 77 1. 

"Tlie  green  about  tlic  church  is  historic  for  the  fact  that  both 
V.'ashington  and  Lee  aimounced  their  adherence  to  their  respective 
causes  there. 

"The  fountain  you  see  playing  under  that  large  tree  in  the  yard 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Suter,  who  had  the  building  re- 
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stored  to  its  pristine  simplicity  after  it  had  been  altered  and  im- 
proved. 

"And  thereby  hangs  an  interesting  story.  When  Dr.  Randolph 
iSIcKim  was  pastor  he  presented  the  church  with  stained  glass  win- 
do\vs,  offered  him  by  the  people  of  Baltimore.  The  old  windows  of 
the  church  were  taken  out  and  the  new  ones  installed  in  their  place. 

"Protests  followed.  The  people  took  the  matter  to  the  vestry  and 
finally,  after  a  long  and  determined  battle,  the  stained  glass  windows 
were  removed  and  the  old  windows  put  back.  They  are  in  their 
place  now  and  the  new  and  more  elaborate  windows  repose  in  the 
cellar, 

"In  this  church,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  prayer  book  containing 
the  first  prayer  ever  offered  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Here  also  is  one  of  the  oldest  Bibles  in  America. 

"The  prayer  book  and  Bible  are  never  used  except  on  George 
Washington's  birthday,  when  they  are  carefully  brought  out  and 
read. 

"In  the  church  is  also  a  chandelier  presented  by  Washington  when 
he  attended  services  here.  This  chandelier  is  growing  old  and  is 
never  used  now  except  at  weddings.  The  old  collection  pots,  with 
long  poles  attached  to  th.em,  may  be  seen  here,  although  they  are  not 
now  in  use. 

"The  present  pastor  of  the  church  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton,  who 
has  served  for  several  years. 

"Tliat  old  man  you  see  leaning  on  the  gate  is  tlie  sexton  of  the 
church.  James  Deane,  who  has  been  with  the  clnirch  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Everything  that  has  passed  since  the  civil  war  he  distinctly 
remembers  and  he  knows  every  bit  of  history  connected  with  the 
church." 

MARINE  BARRACKS. 

"In  these  buildings  you  see  on  the  left,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
stationed  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  the 
least  heard  of  but  the  most  efficient  and  best  deserving  of  praise  of 
any  branch  of  the  United  States  service.     The  place  is  called  the 
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Marine  Barracks. 

"The  row  of  adjoining  structures  on  the  Ninth  street  side  of  the 
two  city  squares  which  inckides  tiie  reservation  are  occupied  as  the 
offices  of  iviajor  Charles  S.  Long,  commanding,  and  men's  quarters. 
This  structure  v.'as  built  about  two  years  ago  and  replaced  a  long, 
low,  squatty  row  of  ancient  frame  buildings  which  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  the  I  street  end  you  will  see  more  quarters  for  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  the  central  portion  containing  one  of  the 
finest  band  halls  used  by  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers. 

"This  band  hall  is  the  official-  home  of  the  famous  Marine  Band, 
which  is  now  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant  Santelmann.  Lieu- 
tenant Santelmann's  predecessor  was  John  Philip  Sousa,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  bandmasters  and  musicians  of  recent 
years.  The  Marine  Band,  besides  giving  a  concert  at  the  Capitol 
every  Wednesday  afternoon  during  the  summer,  together  with  con- 
certs at  the  Barracks  on  Thursdays  and  at  the  White  House  on 
Saturdays,  is  always  called  upon  during  the  winter  months  at  all  the 
functions  of  state  which  take  place  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 

"The  Marine  Barracks  is  the  only  separate  barracks  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  Marine  Corps  is  principally  utilized  as  an 
aid  to  the  navy,  the  members  of  this  branch  always  being  used  as  a 
landing  force  in  tim.es  of  war. 

"As  a  general  rule,  from  400  to  500  men  are  stationed  here.  At 
the  present  time  this  force  is  much  depleted,  100  men  having  been 
sent  to  Panama  to  keep  the  amateur  politicians  in  that  country  from 
causing  too  much  trouble  during  the  coming  presidential  election. 

"In  the  Barracks  is  the  school  for  apprentices,  at  which  all  the 
boys  of  the  service  are  given  daily  mstruction  in  trumpeting  and 
drumming.  The  teaching  of  these  boys  is  included  in  the  regular 
program  of  the  day,  which  is  far  from  coinciding  with  the  theory 
that  some  of  you,  perhaps,  hold  that  all  branches  of  the  service  are 
good  places  for  loafers. 

"After  breakfast  some  of  the  things  which  occupy  the  time  of  the 
soldiers  and  are  of  interest  to  the  public  are  morning  inspection, 
guard  mounting,  two  drills,  inspection  of  quarters,  tyfo  sessions  of 
instructions,  dinucr  and  dress  parade.    Tattoo  is  sounded  at  9  o'clock 
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and  means  that  ever3^one  must  be  in  his  respective  quarters.  One 
hour  later  taps  are  heard  and  all  lights  are  out.  The  new  buildings 
along  Eighth  street  are  oflicers"  quarters  and  replace  an  old  structure 
formerly  called  the  'Center  House,'  which  w'as  built  in  1802  and  was 
used  as  officers'  and  men's  quarters.  The  handsome  residence  at  the 
G  street  end  of  the  inclosure  is  the  home  of  the  commanding  office!- 
and  was  erected  in  1804.  Since  then  several  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  but  in  general  aspect  is  the  same  as  that  in 
which  President  Grant  used  to  attend  social  functions  many  years 
ago." 

THE  NAVY  YARD. 

"Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  through  this  arch  is  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  It  is  not  a  shipbuilding  establishment  like  most  of  the 
other  government  yards,  but  instead  an  ordnance  factory.  The  ma- 
chine shops  here  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
machinery  for  turning,  boring  and  rifling  the  huge  breech^oading 
guns  of  the  navy.  Th.ese  arc  most  formidable  pieces  of  artillery 
ranging  from  the  four-inch  caliber  to  that  of  the  death-dealing 
thirteen-inch  gun  which  is  39  feet  1 1  inches  long,  weighs  65  tons  and 
carries  an  immense  projectile  of  1,100  pounds  a  distance  of  thirteen 
miles.  The  different  calibers  are  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  13  inches. 
The  guns  are  forged  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  are  brouglit  here  in  a 
rough  state  to  be  finished. 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  turn  into  this  avenue  we 
will  see  one  of  the  famous  Tripoli  guns,  which  are  now  used  only  as 
ornaments,  but  which  were  aim.ed  against  the  ships  of  Captain 
Stephen  Decatur  many  years  ago  when  he  entered  the  Tripoli  ports 
and  captured  great  stores  of  munitions  of  war  and  many  soldiers. 

"Farther  down,  yes,  almost  opposite  the  far  guardhouse,  is  the 
famous  Long  Tom.  This  instrument  of  war  has  had  as  checkered 
a  career  as  many  of  the  present-day  opera  stars.  It  was  at  least  as 
fickle  in  loyalty  as  one.  It  is  a  forty-two-pound  cast-iron  gun  and 
was  made  in  France  in  1786  to  fit  out  the  man-of-war  Nochc,  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  French  fleet  sent  in  1798  to  attack  Ireland.    Eng- 
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lish  sailors  under  Sir  John  Warren  captured  it,  and,  after  being  over- 
hauled, it  was  sold  to  the  United  States.  After  using  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  it  was  struck  by  a  shot  and  condemned,  but  Uncle  Sam, 
with  true  Yankee  tact,  sold  it  in  turn  to  the  Government  of  Haiti, 
to  be  turned  against  France,  its  original  owner.  Its  next  appear- 
ance in  action  v/as  on  the  American  brig,  General  Armstrong  (it  had 
been  repurchased  in  the  meantime),  which  small  vessel  engaged  sin- 
gle-handed three  British  sliips  of  war  which  were  on  their  way  to  aid 
in  the  last  stand  the  English  made  against  Jackson  at  New  Orleans 
during  the  war  of  18 12. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  but  two  guns  on  the  American 
ship.  Long  Tom  and  a  larger  piece,  the  British  were  so  disabled  that 
they  never  reached  their  destination.  Thus  did  Long  Tom  have  more 
to  do  perhaps  with  the  victory  of  Jackson  than  is  generally  known. 

''Several  months  later  the  Armstrong  was  sunk  to  save  her  from 
an  enemy.  The  boat  was  raised  by  the  Portuguese  and  Long  Tom 
presented  to  the  L'nitcd  States  by  the  king  of  that  country. 

"At  the  end  of  the  avenue  in  front  of  the  commandant's  house, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  see  other  guns  which  were  captured 
by  the  brave  boys  in  blue  during  the  wars  of  1776,  1812,  the  Mexican 
and  civil  wars,  and  the  w^ars  with  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  All  have  his- 
tories, but  none  so  interesting  as  that  of  Long  Tom. 

"In  the  museum,  that  large,  low  building  on  your  left,  are  relics 
and  specimxcns  illustrating  the  many  different  classes  of  ordnance, 
projectiles  and  naval  equipments.  The  large  willow  tree  which 
shades  the  entrance  was  grown  from  a  slip  from  one  of  the  trees 
wdiich  shades  th.e  grave  of  Napoleon.  It  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try and  planted  there  by  Commodore  Bainbridge." 

THE  ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE. 

"Before  you,  fellow  pilgrims,  stands  the  x^rmy  War  College.  Here 
the  finishing  touches  are  put  on  the  training  of  Uncle  Sam's  bright- 
est army  officers,  and  here,  quietly  and  without  any  blare  of  trum- 
pets or  beat  of  drums,  some  of  the  most  effective  W'ork  of  the  army 
is  done. 

"In  a  way  the  Army  War  College  might  well  be  called  the  brains 
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of  the  army,  for  here  maneuvers  are  planned  and  all  the  most  in- 
tricate strategic  work  is  mapped  out. 

"The  college  is  a  monument  to  Secretary  of  State  Root,  who,  suc- 
ceeding Secretary  of  War  Alger  after  the  Spanish  war,  set  about  to 
remedy  some  of  the  glaring  defects  of  the  army  brought  out  so 
forcefully  at  Tampa  and  other  places.  Secretary  Root  recommend- 
ed and  urged  Congress  to  establish  the  war  college,  and  two  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  purpose  in  1902  and  1904,  amounting  to 
$700,000. 

"The  plans  were  drav/n  by  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White, 
and  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  their  work.  The 
arches'  of  the  rotunda  and  library  are  especially  beautiful.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  February  21,  1903,  and  the  building  was  occu- 
pied for  the  first  time  a  year  ago.  The  work  of  construction  was  in 
charge  of  Captain  John  S.  Sewell  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"The  statue  you  see  in  the  foreground  is  that  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  presented  by  Emperor  William  of  Germany.  There  are  places 
for  twelve  of  these  statues  of  foreign  generals,  but  as  they  must  come 
as  the  gift  of  foreigners,  Frederick  will  probably  stand  for  a  long 
time  in  lonely  majesty. 

"A  few  years  ago  an  anarchist  tried  to  blow  Frederick  up  with  a 
bomb,  but  a  workman  happened  along  in  time  to  detach  the  infernal 
machine  from  the  great  warrior's  bronze  leg. 

"The  faculty  of  the  war  college  is  composed  of  the  brainiest  men 
of  the  American  arm}^  and  has  at  its  head  General  W.  W.  Wother- 
spoon,  a  m.ember  of  the  general  staff  and  a  man  who  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  win  bloodless  battles  as  well  as  those  of  the 
fiercer  kind. 

"It  was  he  who  led  the  Army  of  Pacification  into  Cuba,  and  ac- 
complished a  feat  probably  unequaled  in  history — the  subjection  of 
the  islands  merely  by  the  swiftness  of  the  movemen.ts  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  mighty  unseen  hand  was  ready  to  quell  any  outbreak 
before  it  had  fairly  started." 

Vt'stt  to   Washington  continued  next  Month 
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U/}e  MarKJand^ 

By  R.  W.  Swann, 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Not  only  had  Sam  Shipley  now  attained  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
life,  but,  as  we  know,  a  full  week  of  holiday  to  be  spent  with  the 
object  of  his  affections  was  vouchsafed  that  honest  fellow,  and  he 
rose  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  buoyant  and  light-hearted  as  a 
schoolboy  who  had  just  shut  up  his  books  after  a  tedious  term  of 
grinding  and  come  forth  to  enter  into  everything  with  boyish  zest. 
Truth  must  be  told.  We  might  keep  silent  on  the  point,  but  that 
would  lead,  or  at  least  might  possibly  lead,  to  the  establishing  by 
our  readers  for  themselves  a  most  fallacious  theory.  Sam  Shipley 
went  to  breakfast  on  this  morning  hungry,  and  ate  a  mightly  meal. 
It  was  not  the  most  romantic,  if  what  we  have  read  of  such  matters 
be  correct;  he  should,  at  least  for  a  time,  have  fed  entirely  upon 
something  else,  but  he  didn't,  and  we  are  determined  not  to  credit 
him  with  anything  he  did  or  did  not  do.  And  with  the  same  rigid 
adherence  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  write  down  here  that  Kate 
Markland,  too,  did  eat  and  drink  in  unromantic  manner  on  tliat  day, 
and  so  did  Alice  Overton. 

"Well,  what's  afoot  for  the  day.  Puss?"  asked  Tom  Bond,  as  he 
prepared  to  go  to  his  store. 

"We  have  no  program  at  alU  we  mean  to  look  about  and  just  en- 
joy ourselves,"  said  Kate. 

The  girls  had  their  little  duties  to  perform,  and  so  Shipley  was 
left  for  a  little  time  alone  on  the  shaded  porch  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  dreamily  watch  the  artistic  rings  he  made,  and  perhaps  to  won- 
der why  all  the  joy  of  his  life  seemed  to  come  at  once;   and  why 
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October  wasn't  the  same  somber,  unpleasant  month  he  had  hereto- 
fore considered  it.  Presently  Alice  came  quietly  out,  work  in  hand, 
and  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  what  her  program  would 
be  for  that  day. 

"It  is  beautiful  here,"  she  said,  "and  the  birds  never  tire  of  sing- 
ing in  these  vines  and  trees ;  they  seem  to  be  here  when  the  rest  of 
the  country  about  is  deserted  by  them.  Kate  says  they  know  they 
are  very  safe  here,  and  I  almost  believe  they  do.  I  could  sit  here 
for  days  listening  to  them  and  looking  away  off  there  where  the 
little  homes  of  the  village  make  me  picture  smiling  children  and  the 
innocent  joy  of  rural  life.  If  I  were  asked  to  choose  a  spot  where 
life  could  be  lived  like  a  long,  sweet  dream,  it  would  be  just  such  a 
place  as  this." 

"Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot.  I  lived  many  years  in  a  place 
like  this,  and  many  a  day  have  I  roamed  through  fields  like  these 
that  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  through  bigger, 
thicker  woods  than  those  I  see  there  to  your  left.  It  is  almost  like 
being  a  boy  again  to  be  in  such  a  place.  But  may  I  ask  whether  it 
is  your  purpose  to  spend  the  morning  here?  I  thought  we  were  to 
roam  all  over  the  place,  and  see  what  there  is  of  interest  and  all  the 
beautiful  spots,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  Kate  will  come 
down  armed  like  yourself  with  needle  and  scissors  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  incessant  industry.     Now,  what's  to  become  of  me?" 

Alice  smiled,  and  then  answered : 

"You  shall  have  a  guide  who  knows  every  nook  for  miles  around. 
I  shall  sit  and  dream  while  you  and  Kate  see  the  country  and  go  to 
the  postoffice  and  do  all  the  errands.  I  slipped  away  while  Kate  was 
preparing  for  a  nice  long  morning  walk;  she  will  show  you  every- 
thing you  want  to  see ;   it  won't  take  us  both,  you  know." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  said  Sam,  merrily ;  "you'll  go  with  us ; 
that's  settled  ;  you  needn't  think  you  are  to  dream  this  week,  because 
you  are  not." 

Alice  laughed  her  quiet,  musical  laugh,  and,  shaking  her  head, 
replied : 

"Perhaps  I'm  lazy,  or  perhaps  I'm  not  strong  enough  to  take  a 
Jong  walk,  or  perhaps  I  don't  think  that,  big  as  you  are,  you  can  take 
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care  of  more  than  one  girl  when  the  way  Hes  over  rough  places,  with 
here  and  there  a  fence  to  climb.  FlI  just  stay  here  with  my  little 
birds ;  so  go,  and  some  other  time,  when  my  lazy  fit  or  my  tired  fit, 
or  what  you  will,  is  not  upon  me,  I  will  go." 

"Now,  what  is  all  this  about?"  demanded  Kate,  hurrying  out  with 
a  little  basket  and  giving  it  to  Sam.  "You  are  not  going  to  take  that 
work,  Alice,  are  3'ou  ?     I  didn't  bring  mine."  .     ;     ' 

Then  Shipley  told  what  Alice  proposed,  adding : . 

"I  say  if  she's  really  not  strong  enough  to  take  a  very  long  walk 
we  won't  go  to  all  the  places  at  one  time,  and  she  can  rest  when  she 
wishes.  As  to  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  you  both,  that's  non- 
sense." 

"I  am  mistress  of  the  week.  Away  with  your  work,  and  come 
with  us  at  once.  We  are  going  to  have  our  lunch  on  Flat  Rock.  She 
can  walk,  and  I  don't  mean  to  go  without  her,  so  there !"  said  Kate, 
and  then  she  whispered  something  to  Alice,  who  laughed  and  said 
as  Kate  ran  off  with  her  work  and  to  bring  her  hat : 

"I  suppose,  then,  you  are  both  determined  to  have  me.  I  want 
to  go,  but  I  thought  perhaps-oh,  well,  never  mind  what  I  thought." 

"Oh,  I  know;  you  thought  we  wanted  to  be  alone,  but  we  don't; 
we  should  not  half  enjoy  it  without  you,  Alice.  We  fixed  everythint' 
yesterday,  and  if  we  should  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  we  wouldn't 
mind  you.  So  make  up  your  mind  that  no  less  than  three  is  to 
make  up  our  parties  this  week,"  said  Shipley.  And  then,  turning  to 
Kate,  who  had  just  come  out  again,  he  asked:    "Didnl  we,  Kat^e?** 

"Didn't  we  what?" 

"Fix  it  all  yesterday?"  answered  he,  mischievously. 

"I  suppose  we  did,"  she  said,  very  busy  about  Alice,  whose  hat 
seemed  to  be  unusually  hard  to  adjust;  "anyway,  we  don't  mind 
AHce." 

So  off  they  started,  Aunt  Jane  smiling  and  waving  her  hand,  tell- 
ing them  to  have  a  good  time,  and  warning  Alice  not  to  let  Kate  and 
Sam  walk  her  too  far. 

"You  two  must  remember  that  Alice  has  not  had  quite  enough  of 
our  good  air  yet  to  enable  her  to  do  all  the  wild  things  that  may  come 
into  your  heads,"  she  said  to  the  others. 
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"ril  see  to  it,"  said  Shipley ;  "I'll  look  out  for  them  both,  ma'am." 

Of  that  morning's  rambling  and  youthful  delight  we  can  say 
little.  Again  the  consciousness  that,  delighting  ourselves  in  the 
contemplation  of  all,  even  the  smallest  details,  of  what  concerns  the 
story  of  these  people,  we  may  have  failed  to  respect  that  rapid  (may 
we  venture  to  say  sometimes  too  rapid)  desire  of  this  day  to  learn 
how  it  (by  it  we  mean  whatever  we  may  wish  to  know  about,  whether 
business  or  life  history)  ended  without  troubling  very  much  about 
the  progression  that  has  brought  about  that  end.  We  sigh  with 
regret  as  we  pass  many  talks  that  have  been  told  us — talks  that  were 
simple  and  from  the  hearts  of  these  three  as  they  wandered  each 
day  through  wood  and  field — thoughts  freely  uttered  and  understood 
that  might  well  be  set  down  here  with  profit.  Then,  since  it  must 
be  so,  let  us  say  these  three  roamed  happily  that  morning,  that,  after 
traversing  many  a  field  and  viewing  spots  of  beauty  and  rejoicing 
in  all  that  nature  had  to  spread  before  them,  they  reached  "Flat 
Rock,"  and  with  the  same  lack  of  traditionally  (traditionary)  story- 
book romance  set  forth  and  eagerly  consumed  the  contents  of  that 
little  basket  Kate  had  given  Shipley,  and  of  which,  knowing  its  con- 
tents, he  had  been  most  careful.  If  they  laughed  quite  merrily  when 
Sam,  supposing  Kate  had,  with  her  own  hands  baked  the  little  cakes, 
went  into  raptures  over  them,  and  learned  that  Aunt  Jane  had  made 
them,  why,  perhaps  it  may  happen  that  someone  who  may  read  these 
pages  has  had  similar  raptures  under  similar  circumstances,  and  can 
join  in  the  merriment  that  was  caused  by  honest  Sam's  misappre- 
hension. 

"Well,  if  you  didn't  make  these,  you  can  make  them  just  as  good," 
said  the  bookkeeper,  stoutly.     "I  have  tasted  them." 

When  it  was  time  to  return  home.  Kate  suggested  that  they  go 
back  by  a  different  route,  in  order  that  they  might  stop  at  the  post- 
office. 

"Of  course,  there  is  no  letter  there  for  you,  Alice,  because  Harry 
couldn't  have  sent  one  since  he  landed  in  hot  New  York  this  morn- 
ing," said  this  little  maiden,  brimming  over  with  fun,  "but  perhaps 
there's  one  from  Flo  or  Margaret  Stone.  You  can  do  with  those 
just  for  to-day,  can't  you,  Alice?" 
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"If  I  would,  I  could  tell  a  better  reason  why  you  are  going  back 
this  way  than  that  you  give  about  stopping  at  the  postoffice,"  replied 
Alice,  laughing,  and  for  the  hundredth  time  adjusting  Kate's  hat, 
which  would  not  stay  on  her  head,  "but  I  won't  do  it." 

Kate  declared  she  didn't  know  what  Alice  meant,  and  Sam  begged 
Alice  to  explain,  but  she  only  laughed  the  harder,  and  said  they'd 
see  soon  enough ;  and  that  if  Kate  really  had  forgotten  something, 
she,  Alice,  would  not  remind  her  of  it,  since  the  forgetting  would 
prove  most  gratifying  to  at  least  one  of  them.  All  this  time  they 
were  moving  on  rapidly,  returning  by  the  way  suggested  by  Kate, 
r.nd  ere  long  that  something  which  Alice  wouldn't  tell  came  over 
Kate  like  a  flash,  causing  her  to  stand  still  in  the  little  pathway  and 
exclaim : 

"Oh,  indeed,  I  forgot;  we  had  better  go  back.  The  flat  plank 
across  the  branch  was  washed  away  last  week,  and  I  can't  walk  the 

log." 

But  this  only  made  Shipley  laugh,  and  Alice,  too,  neither  of  whom 
would  return.  They  told  Kate  they  could  manage  the  log,  and 
would  help  her. 

"Oh,  well,  I  can't  cross  it ;  but,  since  you  won't  go  back,  I  can  run 
down  the  bank  and  step  the  stones,  I  suppose,"  said  Kate.  So  they 
went  on  until  they  came  to  the  stream,  where  a  small  log  stretched 
from  one  high  bank  to  the  other.  The  water,  though  not  now  very 
high,  was  swift,  and,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  banks  were  sufficiently 
steep  to  make  the  distance  from  that  little  log  down  to  that  rolling 
water  very  formidable. 

"I  don't  think  you'd  better  try  that  plan  of  stepping  the  stones, 
Kate,"  remarked  Shipley,  winking  merrily  at  Alice. 

"It's  muddy;  but  you  made  me  come  this  way,  so  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  step  the  stones  and  scramble  up  and  down  the  banks ; 
it  is  so  strange  I  can't  walk  the  log ;  I  can  do  almost  anything  else. 
1  can  climb  trees,  fences  and  hedges,  jump  ditches  and  stand  still 
while  someone  else  kills  a  snake  without  screaming;  but  that  log 
there  I  can't  cross." 

"I'll  carry  you  over,  then,"  said  Shipley. 

"No.  If  I  let  you  do  that  they  will  say  I  came  this  way  purposely ; 
btJt,  indeed,  I  forgot  this ;  I  wish  you  had  reminded  me,  Alice,"  said 
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Kate  looked  just  a  little  troubled. 

"I  knew  you  had  forgotten,  but  I  couldn't  resist ;  I  wanted  to  see 
your  face  when  this  little  log  came  in  view.  You  look  as  grave  as 
though  something  very  serious  had  happened,  when  nothing  has 
happened  at  all,  only  that  I,  being  infested  with  your  own  merry 
spirits,  seem  to  have  caused  you  some  real  annoyance ;  I  didn't  want 
to  do  that,  Kate.  We'll  go  back,  if  you  wish,"  said  Alice,  as  she 
saw  Kate's  annoyed  face;  "it  was  all  my  fault,  Sam." 

"Why,  Kate,  it  isn't  a  bit  like  you  to  mind  a  thing  like  this,"  said 
Shipley ;  "come,  I  know  you  forgot.  But  we're  not  going  to  do  this 
way  over  all  the  little  round  logs  we  may  meet  in  our  lives,  little 
woman,  are  we?" 

"It's  silly  of  me,  I  know,"  said  Kate,  now  quite  her  own  merry 
self  again,  "so  I  won't  say  any  more,  but  just  let  you  get  us  over, 
Sam.  If  this  is  a  little  round  log  like  those  we  are  to  meet  in  our 
lives,  why,  I'm,  I  suppose,  to  just  let  you  manage  everything,  and 
be  a  very  useless,  helpless  somebody.     Take  Alice  first,  please." 

"I  can  walk  it,"  laughingly  expostulated  the  girl,  as  Shipley  ad- 
vanced.    "Indeed,  I'm  not  afraid ;  it  is  safe." 

"Take  her  over,  Sam,  so  that  she  cannot  tease  me  and  so  that  I 
can  see  how  you  manage  it ;  never  mind  what  she  says.  I  mean  to 
punish  her." 

So  Shipley,  laughing,  and  Alice  protesting  and  declaring  it  was 
tyranny,  went  over  together,  the  bookkeeper  almost  carrying  the  tall, 
slender,  bright-faced  girl.    Then  he  came  back  for  Kate. 

"Now,  you  hold  me  tight,  Sam,  and  I  won't  be  afraid,  perhaps," 
said  Kate,  as  he  reached  her. 

"Like  this?"  he  answered,  taking  her  firmly  and  bearing  her  safe 
to  the  opposite  bank.  "It  wasn't  so  bad,  after  all,  was  it,  Kate?"  he 
asked,  as  he  deposited  her  by  Alice  on  an  old  fallen  tree. 

"Well,  no,  it  wasn't,"  she  replied;  "I  didn't  get  frightened  a  bit." 

When  they  reached  the  postoffice  there  was  one  letter,  and  it  was 
for  Alice.     She  glanced  at  the  envelope  and  exclaimed : 

"It  is  Mr.  Radcliffe's  writing.  He  may  want  me  to  help  at  the 
office.  I  told  him  before  I  came  away  I  would  if  he  needed  me." 
She  opened  the  letter  and  began  to  read,  and  Shipley  saw  at  once 
there  was  more  than  a  request  to  help  in  the  office  contained  in  that 
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letter.  A  strange,  soft,  sweet  expression  came  into  those  big  eyes, 
and  yet,  through  it  all  there  seemed  to  be  a  troubled  look.  Alice 
said  nothing  then;  she  really  did  not  finish  reading  the  letter,  but 
walked  in  silence  with  her  companions  until  they  reached  the  little 
summer  house  at  the  end  of  the  long  path ;  that  little  house  of  which 
we  know  so  much  already. 

"Let  me  stay  here,  please,"  said  Alice,  quietly ;  "I  want  to  think 
and  read  this  letter." 

"And  you  don't  want  us?"  said  Shipley,  smiling. 

"Not  now,  please,"  answered  Alice;  "I  will  join  you  presently." 

"Sam,  you  see  how  it  was  when  we  came  to  the  little  round  log 
to-day ;  you  see  how  helpless  I  was  ?"  said  Kate,  as  they  went  slowly 
toward  the  house. 

"Well,  what  about  it,  little  woman?  You  said  you  didn't  get 
frightened,"  answered  he. 

"No,  but— well,  I've  been  thinking  how  often  the  round  log  may 
come  in  my  way,  Sam,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come  to  us,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  quite  understood  how  often  you  may  have 
to  lay  aside  other  things  to— to — help  me  cross  them.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,  Sam,"  she  continued,  earnestly,  her  little  hand 
resting  on  his  arm  and  her  face  upturned  to  his ;  "it  is  a  thing  that 
I  have  wanted  to  tell  you,  but  I  didn't  just  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  say  it  until— well,  until  we  crossed  that  log  this  morning.  For 
many  years,  Sam,  I  have  had  no  logs  to  cross  but  some  arm  was 
about  me :  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  for  me  and  better  for 
you,  Sam,  if  this  had  not  always  been  so;  but  it  has,  and  what  I 
want  to  say  is,  that  if  you  sometimes  find  me  halting  helpless  at  a 
hard  place  that  I  fear  to  cross,  you  must  try  to  think  of  this  I  have 
told  you.  and  don't  be  angry  and  disappointed  that,  though  I  may 
know  you're  very  busy  elsewhere,  I  cannot  cross  alone." 

Shipley  drew  the  little  hand  further  through  his  arm,  and,  look- 
ing fondly  down  into  that  upturned,  earnest  face,  made  answer : 

"That  little  round  log,  sweetheart,  shall  teach  us  many  things. 
When  I  crossed  it  with  you  I  tried  to  be  firm  and  steady,  and  you 
said  you  had  no  fear.  There  are  slippery,  rugged  places,  Kate. 
There  will  doubtless  come  in  our  path  bridgeless  streams  to  be 
crossed,  where  one  misstep  would  cruelly  hurt  both  you  and  me ;  but^ 
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this  I  promise,  darling,  to  do,  and  will  faithfully  keep  it,  too :  I  will 
ever  stand  as  I  stood  to-day,  with  hand  and  heart  ready  and  glad  to 
be  trusted  by  you  with  what  you  will  give  to  my  keeping.  There 
will  come  other  little  round  logs,  sweetheart,  that  I  dare  not  cross 
alone;  there  may  come  to  me  great  temptations  (they  come  to  men 
often,  Kate)  ;  there  may  come  desponding  moments  when  I  stand 
afraid  to  move ;  it  is  then  when  the  depth  of  the  love  you  have 
promised  is  greatest  and  strongest,  my  own;  it  is  then  that  the 
woman  is  strongest,  and  will  bless  him  that  honestly  strives  to 
cherish  and  honor  the  woman  who  trusts  it  and  herself  to  his  keep- 
ing. So  think  not,  then,  little  woman,  I  can  cross  all  round  places 
alone;  and  this  thing  above  all  I  would  have  you  remember:  A 
man,  if  he  be  one  in  truth,  likes  to  feel  himself  trusted,  looked  up 
to,  and  is  glad  and  proud  when  a  woman  can  say  that  with  him  she 
fears  nothing,  because  she  believes  in  him  and  trusts  him." 

"I  think,  then,"  repHed  Kate,  softly,  "I  can  make  you  a  promise, 
too.  I  will  trust  and  fear  nothing  if  you  are  with  me.  If  I  am 
what  you  believe  and  what  I  want  to  be — a  woman  worthy  of  love — 
you  will  trust  and  come  to  me  when  things  are  hard,  and,  Sam,  if  I 
have  not  great  wisdom,  I  have  love  that  I  know  is  true,  and  that 
shall  be  yours  forever  to  help  and  to  comfort  you." 

"Well,  then,  there  shall  be  a  very  happy  wedding  in  June,  sweet- 
heart, that  is  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  happiness  that  shall  grow 
greater  as  the  years  pass  over  us.  I  don't  need  this  little  hand  when 
only  the  work  that  toil  and  labor  can  accomplish  is  to  be  done ;  it  is 
pretty  and  white,  and  shall  be  that  through  life ;  nor  shall  it  know 
harder  task  than  that  of  touching,  as  it  so  well  knows  how,  the 
places  in  our  home  that  shall  need  that  touch." 

"Here  we  are  home  at  last,"  said  Kate.  "I  suppose  you'll  laugh, 
but  I  don't  care ;  I'm  glad  we  came  back  the  way  we  did,  if  I  did 
have  to  be  carried  over  the  log,  for  it  has  helped  me  to  say  what  I 
wanted  to  say." 

He  did  not  laugh,  for  what  had  passed  between  them  on  this 
morning  was  too  full  of  a  higher  joy  than  can  find  vent  in  laughter. 
A  quiet  joy  that  falls  like  gentle  rain  and  freshens  with  its  gentle 
touch  whatever  of  unhealthy,  unsubstantial  growth  it  finds ;  a  joy 
that  beautifies,  that  elevates  and  urges  on  to  nobler  efforts,  that  tells 
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us  those  who  scoff  at  life  and  say  it  is  a  bubble  that  has  nothing  real 
or  true  or  lasting  in  it,  are  either  worthless  and  unwilling  to  earn 
the  blessings,  or  else  are  weak  and  narrow,  small  enough  to  think 
that  having  tried,  or  thought  they  tried,  and  failed  to  find  at  once 
the  thing  their  dreams  had  promised,  all  joys  were  myths,  not  meant 
to  stay  with  men  and  women.  No  topic  is  more  popular  on  earth, 
no  thought  has  been  more  uttered  by  men  of  almost  every  calling, 
than  this  thought — that  human  joys  are  flitting  and  uncertain  things 
here  with  us  to-day,  and  gone  forever  from  us  on  the  morrow. 
Popular  the  thought  is,  yet  in  reality  few,  thank  God,  believe  in  it. 
In  vain  the  grave  divine  forgets  his  grave  demeanor  (most  delib- 
erately, we  fear,  at  times)  and  thunders  for  anathemas  against  these 
human  joys  (the  idols,  if  you  will)  that  erring  men  will  cling  to,  for 
men  and  women  will  cling  to  them  still — yes,  cling  to  them,  and  be- 
lieve in  them,  even  when,  perchance,  few  ®f  us  who  know  not  all 
can  scarce  see  what  small  joy  it  is  they  hug  so  closely.  Men  live 
and  die  believing  in  thoughts  that  bring  them  joy ;  mothers  fondly 
trust  and  believe  in  their  sons  and  hope  and  believe  that  their  daugh- 
ters will  brighten  the  homes  of  worthy  men,  and  the  world  grows 
better  and  truer  because  these  things  are  so,  and  not  because  misan- 
throps  and  blue-book  fanatics  keep  telling  how  wofully  hollow  these 
joys  and  hopes  are. 

"The  log  has  taught  me  to  know  what  a  woman  you  are,  Kate,  if  I 
needed  any  more  teaching.  God  help  me  to  do  as  I  promise  when  in 
His  name  they  proclaim  that  nothing  shall  put  us  asunder."  So  say- 
ing, he  kissed  the  confiding  girl,  and  they  entered  the  house  together. 

Aunt  Jane  asked  where  Alice  was,  and  they  told  her.  "We  took 
good  care  of  her.  Aunt  Jane,"  said  Kate,  "but  she  said  she  wanted 
to  think  about  her  letter,  and  asked  us  to  come  on  without  her." 

"Well,  she  won't  be  long  coming.  So  you  had  lunch  on  Flat 
Rock,  did  you?"  asked  Aunt  Jane,  smiling. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  that  is  a  beautiful  spot,"  said  Shipley.  "I  never 
saw  a  place  more  picturesque.  The  little  stream  that  dashes  madly 
out  of  that  great  rock  and  gushes  headlong  down  to  lose  itself  in 
that  thick,  glorious  growth  that  seems  to  carpet  all  that  vast,  cool 
ravine  below  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  task  nature  has  set  it  to  do. 
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People  are  better,  or  ought  to  be,  after  visiting  spots  like  that." 

"It  is  quite  a  favorite  spot  of  mine,  and  of  Tom's,  too.  We  know 
a  story  about  it  that  we  learned  years  and  years  ago ;  that  is,  I  don't 
mean  the  story  is  exactly  about  Flat  Rock,  but  I  heard  a  story  there, 
and  told  one,  too.  and  I've  never  forgotten  the  one  I  heard  nor  the 
one  I  told  that  day;  and  I'm  very  sure  that  someone  else  remembers 
as  well  as  I  both  stories  ;  and  ever  fresh  as  that  little  stream,  memory 
gushes  forth  from  our  hearts  to  water  and  bless  our  waning  years 
with  the  love  we  promised  to  give ;  and,  my  dears,  let  me  tell  you, 
we've  seldom  failed  to  keep  those  promises.  And  so  my  gray  hairs 
come  not  of  sorrow,  but  just  because  time  wills  it  so." 

They  sat  one  on  each  side  of  Aunt  Jane,  and,  like  the  children  they 
w^ere  at  heart,  told  her  all  about  the  little  round  log,  and  what  they 
had  talked  of  and  promised.  She  listened,  and  when  it  was  told,  she 
said: 

"The  thought  is  a  pretty  thought,  my  dears,  and  I  think  I  see  by 
my  side  two  earnest,  honest,  loving  hearts  that  were  meant  to  beat 
as  one.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  you  a  rule  of  life,  my  dears,  it  would 
be :  No  real  love  lives  without  love  in  return ;  no  real  love  lives 
without  perfect  trust.  A  woman's  love  will  grow  sick  and  hide 
if  it  be  coldly  received,  my  dears,  and  a  man's  Vv-ill  grow  cold  and 
turn  to  hate  if  it  be  not  welcomed  ever.  When  a  sorrow  comes  to 
one  of  you  that  is  heavy  and  hard  to  bear,  don't  try,  my  dears,  to 
each  bear  it  alone;  that  will  not  do  at  all.  You,  Sam,  when  in  after 
years  hard  trials  of  business  may  come,  don't  think  this  little  girl 
mustn't  be  told  that  she  can  help  you  then ;  tell  her  everything,  my 
boy.  And  Kate,  don't  fail  to  keep  the  heart  fresh  and  ready  to  help 
if  such  times  should  come.  I've  tried  this  v.^ay,  my  dears,  Tom  and 
I ;  we  hope  you'll  try  it,  too,  that  the  peace  we  know  may  bless  you 
both." 

As  they  sat  talking  thus  Alice  came  in,  and  her  eyes  told  a  tale 
she  did  not  want  told,  for  they  told  she  had  been  shedding  tears. 

"Why,  my  dear,  what's  this?"  asked  Aunt  Jane,  who  had  grown 
deeply  fond  of  this  girl.  "Did  the  letter  bring  bad  news,  dear? 
Tell  us  all  about  it." 

"I  can't  tell  you  all  just  now;   I  am  not  quite  equal  to  that;  but 
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it  is  not  bad  news ;  it  is  something  I  want  to  tell  first  to  you,  Aunt 
Jane ;  something  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  because — because — I  need 
you  now  so  much." 

"Then  come  with  me,  dear;  you  shall  tell  me,  and  have  as  much 
of  me  as  you  want,  bless  your  heart.  And  these  two  shall  go  on 
getting  over  round  logs,  if  they  like,  until  supper  time,"  said  Aunt 
Jane,  putting  her  arm  about  Alice  and  leading  her  away. 

Seated  there  in  the  big  room,  where  the  idol  of  that  household  had 
once  plighted  her  troth  in  happy  innocence  to  the  man  whose  life 
had  now  gone  out  forever,  Alice  said,  with  much  emotion : 

"I  need  guidance ;  I  am  troubled ;  I  want  help,  lest  in  my  eager- 
ness and  hunger  for  the  blessings  that  fall  on  others  I  innocently 
permit  a  friend  to  err.  Read  this,  and  tell  me — oh,  tell  poor  me — 
as  if,  just  for  this  brief  moment,  I  were  a  daughter  seeking  guidance 
at  your  knee.  Be  open  with  me,  please,  and  say  what  I  ought  to  do. 
I  will  obey  you,  indeed  I  will,  without  a  murmur ;  only  for  just  this 
hour  be  mother  to  me;  not  for  my  sake,  but  that  I  may  not  do  a 
thing  that  Harry  even  might  reproach  me  for  doing."  She  clung 
to  Aunt  Jane  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  troubled  child  as  she  made  this 
appeal,  and  now  sat  down  close  to  her,  as  the  good  lady  said,  pre- 
paring to  read  the  letter. 

"For  your  own  dear  sake,  child,  I  will  try  to  help  you,  and  if  I'm 
in  doubt,  Tom  will  know.  Now,  just  get  as  close  to  me  as  you've 
a  mind ;  yes,  that's  it.  Now,  rest  your  tired  head  right  here  where 
Kate's  has  often  rested,  so;  now,  I'll  see  what  it's  all  about."  Thus 
caressing  and  comforting  Alice,  who  rested  very  still  now  against 
her,  Aunt  Jane  read  Radcliffe's  letter.  Alice  saw  the  tears  in  those 
dear  eyes,  and  waited  anxiously  until  the  letter  had  been  read  and 
reread.     Then  Aunt  Jane  asked  gently : 

"My  child,  what  would  you  ask  of  me?" 

"Is  he  right?  Would  she  smile,  as  he  thinks,  if  I  wore  it?  Is  it 
right — is  it  fair  to  her?  Poor  me,  I  want  to  do  it,  but  I  am  afraid. 
Tell  me,  in  pity,  what  to  do,  and  how  to  answer  this  letter." 

"My  child,  do  just  what  he  asks  (God  bless  him  for  writing  this 
letter),  and  say  you  thank  him,  and  thank  her  whose  love  never  left 
him,  though  she  v/ent  to  rest  so  many  years  ago.     It  is  right;  dear 
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child.  He  says  she  was  good  and  kind,  and  so  he  wants  to  tell  you 
what  we  want  to  tell  you,  too.  Yes,  Alice,  my  darling,  it's  fair  to 
her,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Radcliffe  would  suffer  much  if  all  that  he 
asks  is  not  granted." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  and  him  and  her !"  cried  the  girl,  "and  help  me, 
oh!  all  of  you  help  me,  to  live  such  a  life  that  love  of  me  may  thus 
prompt,  after  death  has  called  me  away,  some  heart  thus  to  reach 
out  and  touch  with  such  joy  some  other  heart  that  is  not  quite  full, 
as  this  act  of  his  has  touched  mine." 

"We  had  not  forgotten  our  other  girl,  Alice,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
"We  talked  it  all  over,  Tom  and  I,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  do  much 
that  Mr.  Radcliffe  now  asks  to  do.  But,  if  you  can  do  it,  Alice, 
write  and  tell  him  just  what  you  feel." 

Then  Alice  asked  what  Mr.  Bond  would  say  if  she  showed  the 
letter  to  him.  She  said  she  did  not  quite  feel  sure  she  could  talk 
to  him  so  freely  as  she  could  wish.  "He  is  very  kind  and  good  to 
me;  so  good  that  I  can't  tell  why  I  sometimes  feel  as  I  do,  but 
it  isn't  quite  the  same,  you  know ;  he  treats  me  like  the  woman,  and 
Kate  like  a  little  child.  It  is  natural  and  right,  I  know,  but  I  some- 
times think  when  he  looks  at  me  he  seems  just  a  little  annoyed. 
Can  it  be  he  is  sorry  then  that  I  am  come  here  among  you?  Tell 
me,  can  this  be?" 

Aunt  Jane  was  at  first  surprised ;  but,  after  thinking  a  moment, 
she  said,  kindly: 

"Every  night,  my  child,  when  the  house  is  still,  dear  Tom  comes 
here  for  a  little  time  to  think  alone  and  to  smoke.  Would  you  like 
to  do  something  for  me  to-night — for  me  and  for  him  and  for  your- 
self.^" 

"Gladly.  What  is  it?  What  would  I  not  do  for  all  of  you?"  she 
answered,  eagerly. 

"Then,  to-night,  bring  this  letter  and  ask  his  advice,  and  ask  him 
what  you  have  just  asked  me.  Kate  used  often  to  slip  in  here,  my 
girl,  and  she  found  him  good  to  go  to,  and  so  have  I  these  many 
years.  Will  you  do  this,  and  let  him  answer  what  you  have  asked 
me,  I  won't  tell  him  you're  coming,  and  Alice,  remember,  he'll  tell 
you  the  truth." 
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Alice  promised,  and  it  was  decided  to  say  nothing  more  about  the 
letter  until  it  had  been  shown  to  old  Tom  that  night. 

The  supper  table  was  quite  a  merry  place,  for  Tom  slyly  induced 
Kate  to  tell  all  about  their  day,  and  forthwith  offered  to  take  down 
the  little  bridge  on  his  own  place  and  substitute  a  little  round  log 
in  its  place,  saying  that  he  and  Jane  could  wade  across,  if  need  be. 
Then  he  asked  Alice  how  they  had  treated  her,  and  whether  she 
was  not  tired  out.  and  how  she  got  over  the  little  log. 

"Why,  they  didn't  forget  me,  sir;  Sam  took  good  care  of  us 
both,"  she  replied. 

"That's  right,  Sam ;  that's  right,"  said  Tom,  rubbing  those  hands 
very  hard;  "we've  two  girls  here,  and  we're  trying  to  get  Alice 
strong  and  well ;  so,  while  you're  having  a  full  week's  fling,  you're 
helping  us  do  that,  too." 

They  chatted  away  until  bedtime.  Aunt  Jane  went  first,  then 
Kate  and  Alice  went  to  their  room. 

"Kate,  I  am  going  down  again,  dear,"  said  Alice ;  "I  want  to  talk 
something  over  with  Mr.  Bond.     Do  you  think  he'll  mind?" 

"Mind !  Why,  that's  just  what  I've  often  done,  and  expect  to  do 
often  again.  You'll  find  him  right  now,  sitting  peacefully  smoking 
his  pipe.  I  used  to  slip  in  and  sit  on  the  arm  of  his  big  chair.  Some- 
times." added  Kate,  smiling  and  kissing  Alice,  "if  I  had  a  long  story 
to  tell,  I'd  slip  down  and  down  until  I'd  find  myself  on  his  knee;  and 
he'd  always  say  the  thing  I  wanted  to  hear,  and  so  he  will  say  it  to 
you,  sister  mine,  if  you'll  try  him." 

"Are  you  very  sleepy?"  asked  Alice. 

"Shall  I  stay  awake  until  you  come  back?"  asked  Kate,  in  reply. 

Alice  said  she  wanted  her  to,  and  that  she  would  then  tell  her. 
Then,  leaving  Kate,  she  went  timidly  down  and  softly  tapped  on  the 
closed  door.  A  quick,  "Come  in!"  reached  her  ear;  so,  with  letter 
in  hand,  she  went  slowly  in. 

"Lord !  I  thought  it  was  Puss !"  exclaimed  Tom,  rising  and  lay- 
ing down  his  pipe.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear ;  if  I  had  known 
it  was  you  I'd  have  opened  the  door.  Can  I  do  something  for  you? 
Sit  down." 

"I  brought  a  letter,"  began  Alice,  standing  at  a  little  distance 
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from  his  chair.  "It  is  a  letter  about  which  I  want  to  ask  your 
advice.  I  asked  Aunt  Jane,  and  I  asked  her  what  you  would  say, 
and  I  asked  her  something  else,  that  she  made  me  promise  I  would 
ask  you.    Will  I  spoil  your  quiet  hour  if  I  do  it  now?" 

"You'll  spoil  it  if  you  stand  as  though  you  hadn't  quite  made  up 
your  mind  to  stay  a  while,"  said  he ;  "bring  me  your  letter,  Alice, 
and  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know.  Yes,  that's  better.  Puss  sits 
right  there,"  he  continued,  gently  drawing  the  girl  down  beside  him 
as  she  gave  him  the  letter.  "Now,  first,  what  did  you  come  here  for 
to-night,  besides  showing  me  this  letter,  of  which  Radcliffe  has  told 
me  in  a  letter  I  had  to-day?  What  other  thing  was  it  Aunt  Jane 
told  you  to  ask  me.  Alice?" 

"It  is  a  foolish  question,  and  I'm  ashamed  to  ask  it,"  she  said. 

"Now,  that's  like  Puss,  only  she  looks  right  at  me ;  yes,  that's 
it.  Now,  then,  let's  have  it,  child ;  let's  out  with  it,  and  we'll  sleep 
better,"  he  continued,  smoothing  back  the  yellow  hair  that  was  grow- 
ing longer  and  more  lovely  day  by  day. 

"I  asked  Aunt  Jane,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "whether  it  might  not 
be  that — that  you  sometimes  wished  I  had  not  come  among  you.  Do 
you  ever  wish  that?  I  don't  know — I  can't  just  explain — only — oh, 
you — you  won't  despise  me ;  please  try  very  hard  to  understand. 
You  seem  to  treat  me  as  you  would  treat  a  woman.  You  always 
rise  when  I  come  into  a  room,  and  do  many  things  as  to  a  formal 
guest  beneath  your  roof ;  but  with  Kate  it  is  different.  I  do  not 
want  you  to — to — think  me  ungrateful,  but  perhaps  because  so  much 
of  kindness  has  come  to  me,  I  hoped — yes,  I  want  to  tell  you  the 
truth — I  earnestly  wished  that  it  might  one  day  be  my  joy  that  I, 
too,  was  a  child  in  your  sight.  A  faulty — yes,  a  truant  child — that 
you  could  almost  love  as  you  do  the  little  girl  that  has  sat  here  so 
many  times.  I  understand  that  I  had  no  right  to  ask  so  much  as 
this  of  you,  but  you,  and  all  who  have  taught  me  anew,  vrhat  hope 
and  trusting  can  do,  will  deal  still  gently  and  patiently  with  me  if  I 
ask  you  more  than  I  should.  I  have  told  you  all ;  do  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean,  and  why  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  for 
them,  and  because  your  heart  is  kind,  you  have  taken  me  in  as  you 
did,  but  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  step,  and  wished  it  might  have 
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been  otherwise?  It  wouldn't  leave  me — this  tliought;  I've  tried  to 
drive  it  away,  but  it  would  not  go.  Oh,  tell  me,  is  the  thought 
entirely  wrong?" 

He  had  listened  carefully  as  the  girl  spoke ;  not  once  did  he  take 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  nor  his  big  hand  from  the  yellow  hair,  where 
he  had  placed  it.  When  she  had  finished  he  still  sat  silent  for  a 
brief  space.     Then,  in  that  comfortable  way  of  his,  he  made  answer: 

"So  this  is  what  you  asked  Aunt  Jane?  Well,  now,  you  and  I 
mean  to  understand  all  about  this  matter  to-night,  that's  what  we 
want  to  do,  my  child,  and  so  I  must  ask  you  whether  you  think  I 
could  (say,  for  others,  or  to  save  myself  the  necessity  of  saying  an 
unpleasant  thing,  or  for  any  other  reason  you  can  imagine,  Alice) 
deceive  you  in  answering  what  you  have  asked  me?  Now,  don't 
you  begin  to  look  like  that.  You've  no  need  to  do  it.  I'm  glad 
you've  come  to  me  fairly,  my  dear,  so  sit  right  still,  and  let  me  see 
what  your  face  has  to  say  while  my  answer  comes  from  your  lips. 
Do  you  think  I'll  tell  you  the  truth  when  I  answer  you  to-night?" 

"Yes,  you  will  tell  me ;  I  know  that.  I  would  never — never — 
doubt  a  word  you  spoke ;  no,  no,  I — I — love  to  look  into  your  face ; 
it  is  good  and  strong,  and  tells — tells — of  a  heart  that  knows  no 
guile.  Please  let  me  hear  your  answer ;  it  will  be  truth,  and  I  shall 
know  all ;  I  shall  soon  have  settled  the  one  thing  that  has  troubled 
me  so." 

"Then,  my  girl,  you've  made  a  great  mistake,"  he  said  at  once. 
"It  is  not  our  way  here  to  do  a  thing  that  we  don't  quite  think  wise, 
and  keep  on  doing  such  a  thing  from  day  to  day ;  wouldn't  be  like 
Jane,  child,  and  wouldn't  be  like  me.  We  had  ready  a  home  here 
for  you,  Alice,  you  know,  and  if  you  could  have  rested  here  with 
us  we  wouldn't  have  let  you  want  for  honest  love,  nty  girl.  Now, 
that  you're  promised  to  Harry,  we  still  keep  the  place  in  our  hearts 
quite  warm, -child,  and  are  glad  when  you  can  nestle  there  and  feel 
content,  and  know  that  the  place  is  for  our  Alice,  the  child,  come  to 
us  with  a  sorrow  that  we  want  to  drive  away.  I'll  try  to  tell  you 
how  it  happens  that  I  rise  in  greeting  you,  child ;  that  I  do  many 
things  that  have  made  you  think  as  you  did.  You  see,  child,  there 
are  sorrows  and  sorrows.     With  those  things  that  trouble  us  all — 
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those  little  sorrows  that  are  bigger  in  coming  than  after  they've  set- 
tled upon  us — with  such  sorrows  I've  long  been  familiar;  they  have 
come  to  me  and  to  mine,  and  save  only  one,  that  was  great,  indeed, 
we've  seen  them  grow  smaller  and  die  away.  But  with  great,  yes, 
heavy  sorrow,  with  sorrow  that  crushes  and  hurts,  that  turns  away 
once  kindly  faces,  dear  child,  I  have  never  tried  to  deal ;  if  I  seem 
to  treat  Kate  like  the  child  she  is,  and  you  like  the  woman ;  if  I  seem 
to  look  at  you,  child,  and  fall  to  thinking  before  you,  it  is  because 
something  that  is  almost  reverence  comes  over  me  for  the  girl  who 
has  suffered  so  much  and  so  long.  No  words  of  mine  can  ever  make 
you  know  how  much  of  this  something  like  reverence  has  mixed  with 
my  love  for  you ;  it  is  something  I  cannot  explain,  yet  feel.  It  is 
that  which  makes  me  touch  your  lips  more  carefully,  Alice,  and  take 
this  hand  almost  in  doubt  whether  I  am  fully  conscious  of  all  that  is 
due  to  the  child  who  has  passed  through  such  merciless  fires,  that 
can  burn  and  sting  and  haunt  and  stifle,  that  try  to  kill  so  slowly,  and 
gloat  over  each  new  pang;  the  fires  that  are  kindled  of  scorn,  of 
hate,  of  hard  human  judgment,  yes,  of  women's  hate  and  women's 
scorn ;  that  goes  deep  and  clings  close  as  an  adder ;  that  is  hard  to 
flee  from,  my  poor  girl ;  that  has  tried  to  follow  and  find  you  out ; 
and  for  what?  To  weep  and  to  pity  and  to  bid  you  return?  Not 
so ;  but  to  open  the  wounds  God  would  help  you  to  heal,  and  to 
mock  when  you  wince  at  the  hurting.  ]\Iy  girl,  men  don't  go 
through  such  troubles  and  comh  out  as  you  are  this  night.  Listen, 
this  is  the  love  you  have  from  me:  The  love  that  is  full  of  wonder 
and  fear  lest  I  fail  to  treasure  and  rightly  prize  the  girl  who  has 
dared  so  much  to  do  right  when  (let  me  be  honest  with  you)  many 
girls  would  have  taken  another  course.  So,  Alice,  you've  made  a 
mistake,  my  girl;  have  I  quite  corrected  it  now?" 

Alice  had  long  since  slipped  slowly  down,  and  sat  still  on  the  old 
man's  knee,  while  her  heart  grew  very  full  as  she  heard  his  fervent 
words,  and  felt  the  gentle  touch  of  that  kindly  hand  that  still 
smoothed  the  golden  hair.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  words  seemed 
to  fail,  until,  with  a  strange  little  cry  of  pent-up  joy,  she  wound  her 
arms  tightly  about  his  neck,  and  kissing  the  face  that  looked  infin- 
itely kind,  she  could  only  repeat  again  and  again,  while  the  tears 
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of  joy  fell  fast:  "It  was  just  a  mistake,  and  you  have  corrected  it 
now."  Then,  after  calm  fell  upon  her,  she  said:  "I  shall  never 
forget  this  day  and  this  night.  Here  in  this  letter  comes  comfort 
and  honor  to  me,  and  then  you,  with  soft,  gentle  words  and  a  heart 
that  knows  only  truth,  have  taught  me  that  I  may  come  when  I 
will,  and  am  welcome  here  in  your  quiet  hour." 

"Of  course  you  shall  come;  and  I  think  now  we  understand,  ^nd 
ni  be  able  to  think  of  you  just  as  I  do  of  a  little  girl  who  is  very 
dear  to  us  all,  and  who  likes  to  sit  where  you're  sitting  now.  We'll 
try  from  this  out.     And  now,  let  us  talk  of  this  letter." 

Tom  Bond  took  the  treasured  letter,  and  Alice,  with  a  childish 
eagerness  (not,  we  think,  unnatural  under  the  circumstances),  asked 
him  to  read  it  aloud.  "I  want  to  hear  it  read,"  she  said  simply,  and 
Tom  smilingly  acquiesced,  and  the  following  is  what  he  read  that 
night,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  wholly  free  from  something  that  made 
it  a  little  undependable  before  he  had  finished : 
"My  Dear  Child  : 

"I  have  this  night  solicited  the  aid  of  .Mrs.  Middleton  in  a  matter 
that  is  of  much  moment  to  me.  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  a 
very  lonely  man  will  find  a  new  joy  that  shall  brighten  many  of  his 
remaining  days.  First,  let  me  say  that  those  under  whose  roofs  you 
now  dwell,  wished  to  do  what  I  now  ask  to  do,  and  have,  or  rather 
will,  only  let  me  do  it  in  compassion  for  me.  I  do  earnestly  advise 
you  to  show  this  letter  to  them,  and  if  doubts  trouble  you  respecting 
what  you  ought  to  do,  they  are  the  ones  v/ho  can  and  will  help  you 
to  do  what  is  best." 

"Sly  fox,  that  Radcliffe,  Alice;  but  sly  on  the  right  side,  child," 
interpolated  Tom ;  then,  continuing  the  rereading  of  the  letter : 

"For  convenience,  let  us  say,  you  are  far  away  from  those  whose 
right  it  would  be  to  perform  at  this  time  those  little  offices  which  I, 
with  the  aid  I  have  mentioned,  now  ask  to  be  permitted  to  try  to 
perform. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  know  just  the  most  delicate  way  of  saying  what 
I  wish  to  say,  but  I  am  a  plain  merchant  and  used  to  brief  state- 
ments ;  so,  child,  you'll  remember  this,  and  supply  from  your  own 
heart  a  word  now  and  then  that  years  without  practice  have  made 
me  forget.     It  is  my  wish  that  you  go  to  Harry  Markland  so  care- 
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fully  equipped  in  all  that  a  well-beloved  daughter  of  the  fondest 
father  would  possess  at  such  a  time,  and  I  have  to  ask,  my  girl,  that 
you  will  come,  and  freely,  with  the  aid  of  friends  we  value  and 
trust,  make  choice  of  all  that  a  girl  about  to  wed  (a  girl  whose 
taste  would  crave  the  very  best  of  everything,  I  mean)  could  wish 
for.  If  you  must  have  a  reason  why  I  wish  to  lay  some  claim  to  this 
pleasure,  why,  let  us  say  a  whimsical  old  man  has  asked  it,  and  that 
you,  because  you  could  not  have  the  heart  to  spoil  his  pleasure,  con- 
sented ;  that  will  be  quite  reason  enough  for  you  and  for  me,  my 
child." 

"Reason  enough,  yes,  reason  enough,  for  him  and  for  you,  and 
who  else  needs  to  ask  any  reason  at  all  ?"  said  Tom  Bond,  in  a  quiet, 
subdued  voice ;  then,  again  continuing,  read : 

"There  is  something  else  I  wish,  and  I  think  this  wish  will  say 
what  I  and  all  your  friends  so  anxiously  wish  to  impress  upon  you. 
I  have  lying  here  before  me  a  gown,  not  much  mussed,  my  girl,  that 
has  lain  away  for  many  years — nearly  twenty-five,  my  child — nearly 
twenty-five  long  years  it  has  lain  where  she  who  became  my  bride  in 
it  put  it  carefully  away.  We  fondly  talked  of  a  future  when  this 
gown  might  be  worn  again,  but  it  was  not  to  be  as  we  planned  it. 
She  was  wanted,  and  had  to  go,  so  I  left  the  dress  where  she  laid  it 
away,  and  thought  it  should  never  again  come  forth  into  daylight 
again.  This  dress  was  worn  by  one  good  and  pure  and  true,  and 
now  I  ask  you  to  wear  it  when  you  go  to  Harry,  my  child.  I  can  see 
her  smile,  Alice,  still,  as  I  saw  it  long  ago,  and  I  hear  that  voice — that 
young,  girlish  voice — far  away — saying  this  is  well.  Perhaps  it  is 
all  idle  fancy  that  those  who  have  gone  from  us  still  watch  and  see 
what  we  do,  but  no  man  dares  to  assert  that  it  is,  and,  for  me,  it  is 
true.  Yes,  I  know  that  to-night  she  is  with  me,  and  is  glad  of  this 
that  I  do;  and  so  we  bid  you  to  wear  it,  and  take  with  the  dress  a 
blessing,  Alice,  from  us.  from  her  whose  love  has  taught  me  the 
things  that  are  sweet  to  know,  and  from  me  whose  joy  is  still  in 
doing  her  bidding,  my  child.  This  dress  may  not  be  of  the  latest 
fashion,  the  mode  that  is  worn  to-day,  and  we  (she  and  I)  don't  ask 
that  you  wear  it  so;  skillful  hands  shall  aher  it,  Alice,  until  you  are 
satisfied ;  only  wear  it  because  we  want  you  to  know  that  the  past 
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is  forever  blotted  out  and  forgotten  by  us  as  you  wish  it  to  be. 

"Now,  I  have  tried  to  say  what  I  feel,  what  she,  were  she  here, 
could  say  better ;  try  to  understand,  and  to  do  what  I  ask,  and 
remember  always  that  in  gratifying  these,  my  wishes,  you  will  give 
hours  of  pleasant  memories  that  shall  often  in  the  future  come  to 
cheer  your  sincere  friend, 

"D.  H.  Radclii^fE." 

"And  you  v/ill  do  all  he  asks,  my  girl  ?"  asked  Tom,  in  a  low,  quiv- 
ering voice. 

"I  will;  and  am  thankful  to  him,  and  to  her,  and  to  her  who  has 
left  such  a  wonderful  love,  that  years,  nor  absence,  nor  business,  nor 
any  other  thing  can  even  dull  its  heavenly  light  to  his  view.  I  will  go 
soon  to  him  now,  and  try  if  I  can  to  thank  him,  and,  oh !  how  proud 
and  glad  I  am,  and  think  how  Harry  will  feel  when  all  of  these  things 
shall  be  told  to  him.  Do  3'ou  know  that  now  the  last  dovibt  is  gone, 
that  fears  have  left  me  forever?  Do  you  know  that  this  night  you 
have  done  your  great  part  at  driving  them  from  me  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand that  I  came  in  here  uncertain  and  afraid,  and  that  now  I  am 
very  happy  and  glad,  and  am  going  away  a  child  again,  becuse  of 
what  others  have  taught  me?  Thank  you;  and  if  I  want  your  help 
I  know  the  time  and  the  place,  and  I'll  go  now  to  your  little  girl-,  who 
won't  be  asleep,  I  know,  and  tell  her  my  story  was  long,  and  that  I, 
too,  slipped  down  from  the  arm  of  the  chair,  as  she  told  me  she 
often  did,  and  that  I  found  you  good  to  come  to,  as  she  had  promised 
I  should."  Then  she  bade  him  an  affectionate  good-night  and  went 
to  Kate,  who  learned  that  night  of  Radcliffe's  letter,  and  was 
touched  and  glad  with  her  sister,  and  felt  how  great  must  have  been 
the  love  that  had  lived  all  these  years  in  the  merchant's  heart  and 
taught  him  a  way  that  was  sweet  and  gentle  and  delicate  beyond  all 
comprehension  of  saying  to  Alice  that  to  him  and  to  his  she  was  pure. 

Alice  wrote  and  told  the  merchant  in  her  gentle  way  that  she  and 
her  dearest  friends  understood,  and  thanked  him  for  the  touchingly 
delicate  act  he  had  conceived.  "I  understand,  sir,  and  I  humbly, 
thankfully  take  an  honor  that  should  gladden  the  heart  of  any  girl," 
she  wrote.  "In  conformity  with  your  wish,  I  shall  return  to  New 
York  very   soon,  and  then  perhaps  a  happy  girl  may  make  yoa 
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understand  what  pen  cannot  quite  set  down.  Nothing  of  value  I 
have  nor  hope  to  have  on  earth  that  is  so  sweet  and  dear  as  tliis 
letter  I  am  trying  to  answer.  To  her  who  has  left  you  that  won- 
drous love,  and  to  you  who  have  so  faithfully  cherished  it,  I  say  in 
return  for  what  you  have  done,  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  keep  her 
dear  love  ever  warm  in  your  heart,  and  if  it  ever  be  so  that  a  hand 
which  shall  ever  strive  to  be  gentle  and  kind  is  needed  to  soothe,  will 
you  let  it  be  mine  to  do  this?  If,  in  the  years  that  are  yet  to  come, 
I  may  take  from  your  life  some  lonely  hours,  will  you  let  me,  and 
will  you  teach  me  hov/  to  do  this,  as  she  would  have  taught  me  to 
do  it  ?"  This,  and  much  more,  she  wrote ;  and  she  wrote  to  Harry, 
and  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  how  they  liad  driven  her 
doubts  away,  and  how  full  of  joy  her  life  was.  And  Flo  wrote  and 
told  of  the  merchant's  delight  when  Alice's  letter  reached  him,  and 
Harry's  v/arm  thanks  made  old  Radcliffe's  blood  leap  with  youthful 
joy  that  his  deed  vv^as  so  well  understood. 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  giving  our  readers  some 
account  of  a  little  difference  that  occurred  one  evening  during  the 
week  between  Kate  and  her  "honest  swain,"  as  old  Tom  always 
called  him.  These  two  v.^ere  possessed  of  certain  strong  views,  and 
as  will  readily  be  imagined,  clung  tenaciously  to  them  sometimes  in 
these  more  youthful  days,  without  even  displaying  any  great  anxiety 
to  hear  reasons  on  the  other  side.  Now,  we  being  the  historian, 
decline  to  fix,  or  rather  to  express  it  with  more  modesty,  to  try  to 
fix  the  blame  on  anyone  for  what  happened  on  this  occasion,  being 
content  to  set  down  here  just  what  happened  and  what  those  who 
witnessed  the  occurrence  thought  of  it.  One  more  remark,  and  we 
proceed  with  the  story.  .With  Carlyle-like  indifference  Shipley  and 
Kate  had  their  little  love  passages,  and  other  passages  of  which 
what  is  to  follow  was  one,  and  the  most  important  one  by  fa:r. 
Unrestrainedly  in  the  presence  of  all  the  others,  they  were  seldom 
alone;  they  didn't  wish  to  be,  they  said.  "We  don't  mind  any  of 
them,  do  we,  Kate?"  Sam  would  say;  and  Kate  would  laugh  and 
say :  "Of  course  we  don't,  you  silly  boy."  So  it  happened  that  on 
this  particular  evening  their  little  "tiff,"  as  Aunt  Jane  called  it, 
occurred  in  the  dining-room,  where  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 
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Bond  house  were  gathered  together  as  usual  after  supper. 

"How  old  did  you  say  that  wine  was,  Mr.  Bond,  you  gave  me  last 
night?"  asked  Shipley.     "It  was  excellent." 

"Why,  I  didn't  exactly  say,  Sam ;  a  man  that  sells  will  sometimes 
lie;  but  that  wine  is  some  that  I  had  in  my  store  many  years,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  at  fifteen  years  of  age ;  that's 
not  young  for  wine  these  days,"  answered  Bond. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  drink  wine,"  interrupted  Kate,  turning 
toward  the  bookkeeper ;  "you  never  did  it  to  my  knowledge  before." 

"I  seldom  do;  never  where  men  of  all  sorts  are  assembled;  but 
there  are  circumstances  when  I  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge,"  answered 
Sam,  smiling  at  his  betrothed  most  amiably. 

"Yes,  that's  it ;  Sam  didn't  think  he  would  set  me  a  bad  example, 
Puss,  and  I  didn't  think  he  v/as  apt  to  forget  himself  then,  nor  at 
any  other  time,"  put  in  Tom  Bond,  looking  a  trifle  uneasy. 

"You  know  I  hate  wine,  Sam,  and  you  must  have  understood  that 
I  thought  you  hated  it,  too,  and  wouldn't  touch  it.  It  is  ever  the 
way.  It  seems  just  as  one  feels  secure,  some  dreadful  trouble 
arises,  and  we  find  we  have  made  some  fatal  mistake.  I  don't  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  you,  Mr.  Bond,  but  I  am  sorry  you  have  given 
wine  to  him,  sir,  and  yet,  perhaps,"  she  said,  her  emotions  fast  mas- 
tering her,  "this  is  the  time  and  place  best  fitted  for  me  to  learn 
the  truth.  I  have  had  sorrow  enough  because  of  strong  drink,  and 
it  is  hateful  poison  in  my  sight.  You,  of  all  others,  Sam  Shipley, 
knew  this,  and — and — "  she  added  vehemently,  as  hot  tears  started 
into  her  eyes,  "you  hid  this  from  me  until  now." 

"Kate,  I  hid  nothing ;  now  don't  look  like  that.  I'll  explain  it  all," 
said  Shipley,  still  calm,  though  a  little  annoyed. 

"It  is  useless.  You  do  what  you  know  I  hate,  and  you  think  I  will 
submit  to  such  a  thing.  Now  listen,  and  mark  what  I  say."  She 
had  risen  now,  and  her  eyes  flashed  angrily.  Those  present  were  so 
taken  by  surprise  that  not  one  of  them  at  this  time  uttered  a  word. 
Standing  there,  with  her  face  turned  toward  the  open  door,  she  con- 
tinued :  "If  this  were  the  eve  of  our  wedding  day,  and  1  had  learned 
what  I  have  learned  to-night,  I  would  bid  you  seek  out  another 
bride  that  could  tolerate  what  I  hate;    and  now,  before  you  all, 
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"Now,  stop  right  there,  my  child,"  interposed  old  Tom,  looking 
stern. 

"No,  let  me  finish,"  she  said.  "I  tell  you  now,  to  seek  such  an 
one,  and  I  can  bear  a  broken  heart  and  hide  away  with  it,  too,  far 
better  than  I  could  dwell  with  one  who  may  easily  break  it  and  never 
care  that  his  love  of  a  mere  sensual  joy  is  wearing  me,  and  others, 
too,  into  graves  that  his  neglect  would  not  even  keep  green  when 
he'd  laid  us  away.  That  is  all.  I  release  you,  though  I  can't  get  my 
love  to  come  back.  Go  to  the  cup,  and  remember  my  tears  will  fall 
in  bitter  grief  while  you  draw  from  its  poisonous  depths  false  joys, 
and  may  laugh  at  the  thought  of  a  heart  that  is  breaking  to-night." 
She  fled  from  the  room  as  she  finished,  and  no  one  then  followed  her. 
They  were  breathless,  and  Alice  was  white  and  still  and  trembled 
with  fright. 

"My  God !  Now,  what  have  I  done  ?  Jane,  dear,  what  shall  I 
do?''  said  old  Tom,  nov/  really  quite  unmanned. 

"Do  nothing,  if  you  please,"  answered  a  hard,  strained  voice  at 
his  side;  "do  nothing.  By  heaven,  I'm  innocent,  and  would  give  up 
for  her  the  dearest  pleasure  I  know ;  but  she  is  free  to  do  as  she 
will,  and  no  man  shall  say  one  word  to  lead  her  back  if  her  heart 
(does  not  do  it ;   I'll  give  her  up  willingly." 

"Not  that,  please,  Sam."  And  Alice  was  close  at  his  side.  "Not 
a  vow  that  you  would  not  wish  to  keep.  Listen  to  me  just  for  a 
moment.  I  know  Kate  is  wrong,  and  we  all  know  it ;  but  she  is  a 
child.  You  and  I  and  every  one  she  knows  treat  her  like  a  child. 
And  now,  after  once  forgiving  her  a  fault,  will  you  do  a  cruel  thing, 
and  say  I  nor  anj^one  shall  go  to  her  and  tell  her  she  is  wrong.  Is 
that  like  the  man  who  could  'read  between  lines?'  Now,  Kate  is 
coming  again  to  you,  Sam,  and  what  will  you  say  to  her  ?" 

"That's  right.  Alice,"  said  old  Tom.  "Come  now,  Sam,  we'll 
leave  it  all  with  the  women,  and  I  think  you  can't  quite  shut  your 
heart,  boy,  if  she's  a  mind  to  try  to  come  back." 

"Alice,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  owe  it  to  you  that  my 
tongue  spoke  not  falsehood  then.  Tell  Kate  to  say  she  knows  I 
never  tried  to  deceive  her,  and  that  is  all  I  ask." 

What  happened  that  night  need  not  be  told;  but  after  Aunt  Jane 
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and  Tom  were  seated  the  next  morning  with  Shipley  at  the  break- 
fast table,  two  figures  entered  hand  in  hand,  and  one  little  figure 
came  slowly  up,  and  standing  by  Shipley,  said : 

"You  didn't  try  to  deceive  me,  Sam,  and  I — I — want  you  to  take 
me  back.  I — I — want  to  say  I'm  sorry,  and  that  I  was  wrong  again. 
What  will  you  say  to  me  this  time,  Sam  ?" 

"Why,  little  woman,  nothing  at  all,  only  that  it  is  all  right  now, 
and  if  you  had  asked  me  last  night  to  give  up  what  you  don't  like, 
I'd  willingly  have  done  so.  Now  sit  down  and  eat  your  breakfast, 
and  see  to  it  that  you  don't  let  that  little  temper  get  the  better  of  you 
again.  Just  look  at  Alice,  with  her  eyes  swollen  as  badly  as  your 
own ;  what  have  you  to  say  to  her,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

"Oh,  we  said  it  all,"  said  Alice,  laughing.  "But  Kate  has  some- 
thing more  to  say  to  you."  ^ 

"Well,  what  more,  Kate?"  said  Shipley.  "Sit  down,  and  don  t 
look  so  serious ;    it's  all  right." 

"Don't  act  like  that,  Sam,  please,"  answered  Kate.  "I  want  to 
say  I  acted  without  reason,  and  I — I — owe  it  to  you,  and  to  you,  Mr. 
Bond,  and  to  Aunt  Jane  and  dear  Alice,  to  say  I  am  ashamed  of 
what  I  said.  No,  no,  I  know  you  all,  so  let  me  finish !"  she  exclaimed, 
as  old  Tom  was  about  to  speak.  "I  ask  you  all  to  forgive  me,  and 
I  will  try  very  hard  not  to  do  this  again.  And,  Sam,  I  want  to  do 
what  I  might  and  should  have  done  last  night,  but  for  this  hasty 
temper:  Will  you,  just  because  I  ask  you,  let  no  more  wine  pass 
your  lips?  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  can't  think  we'd  be  happy;  no. 
Sam,  dearly  as  I  love  you,  I  could  not  come  to  you  if — if — you  still 
did  this  thing;    I  am  afraid  of  it." 

"It  is  a  very  small  thing  you  ask,  little  sweetheart,  and  it  is  prom- 
ised;  gladly,  too.     Now,  is  that  all?" 

"If  you  want  to,  Sam,  you  can  kiss  me  now,  and  then  it  will  seem 
quite  right,"  she  said.  And  he  wanted  to,  of  course,  and  did  it 
rather  more  than  once,  and  so  did  the  others,  and  by  the  time  Kate 
was  released  from  their  embraces  she  sighed,  and  said,  with  a 
little  laugh : 

"That  was  good.  And  here  I  am  all  mussed  and  spoiled,  and — 
and — happy  again.  Now,  the  next  time,  Alice,  that  I  am  bad,  you 
needn't  try  to  bring  me  to  my  senses.  She  was  so  good,  and  I  said 
mean  things  even  to  her." 

But  AUce  laughed,  and  they  were  all  quite  merry  again. 


To  he  continued. 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 


Sadie  Gilliam  Baird. 
A  right  to  tread  so  softly 

Beside  the  couch  of  pain ; 
To  smooth  with  gentle  fingers 

The  tangled  locks  again  ; 
To  watch  beside  the  dying 

In  wee  small  hours  of  night ; 
And  breathe  a  consecrating  prayer 

When  the  spirit  takes  its  flight. 

A  right  to  cheer  the  weary 

On  the  battlefields  of  life  ; 
To  give  the  word  of  sympathy 

Amid  the  toil  and  strife ; 
To  lift  the  burden  gently 

From  sore  and  tired  hearts, 
And  never  weary  of  the  task 

Till  gloomy  care  departs. 

A  right  to  be  a  woman. 

In  truest  woman's  work — 
If  life  should  be  a  hard  one, 

No  duties  ever  shirk  ; 
A  right  to  show  to  others 

How  strong  a  woman  grows, 
W^hen  skies  are  dark  and  lowering, 

And  life  bears  not  a  rose. 

A  right  to  love  one  truly, 

And  be  loved  back  again; 
A  right  to  share  his  fortunes. 

Through  sunlight  and  through  rain ; 
A  right  to  be  protected 

From  life's  most  cruel  blights. 
By  manly  love  and  courage — 

Sure  these  are  woman's  rights! 
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The  Deficince  of  Shell jr  coat 

A  Legend  of  Leith. 
Chapter  I. 

THE  RESCUE. 

Exactly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  in  other  words  in  the 
year  1738.  there  was  a  fine,  manly,  handsome  young  sailor  named 
Jack  Ferguson,  resident  in  Leith,  who  by  sheer  ability  and  good  con- 
duct had  risen  from  apprentice  through  the  intermediate  grades  of 
second  mate  and  mate  to  be  master  of  a  schooner  trading  between 
Holland  and  Leith.  The  vessel  belonged  to  a  Leith  merchant, 
David  Marshall,  wlio  owned  three  other  boats,  in  addition  to  the 
Mary  Miller,  which  Ferguson  commanded.  David  Marshall,  who  was 
a  shrewd,  far-seeing  man,  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  young 
employe,  and  again  and  again  had  said,  "I'll  back  Jack  Ferguson 
against  ony  man  in  Leith  to  bring  a  boat  oot  o'  a  mess."  With  few 
exceptions  every  one  seemed  to  agree  with  him,  especially  Linda 
Marshall,  his  pretty  eighteen-year-old  daughter. 

To  Linda,  Jack  was  a  hero  incarnate,  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
lives  he  had  saved,  and  the  calm  courage  which  characterized  all 
his  actions.  Needless  to  say.  he  worshiped  the  ground  she  trod  on, 
but  that  young  lady  took  care  to  let  no  sign  of  the  state  of  her 
feelings  escape  her,  so  poor  Jack  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  self- 
reproach  at  his  hardihood  in  daring  to  look  in  her  direction.  Nor 
did  the  mother  of  the  young  lady  fail  to  hint  pretty  broadly  that  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  his  place  in  doing  so,  especially  when  there 
was  such  an  eligible  suitor  in  the  field  as  Mr.  Alexander  Fairgrieve, 
the  young  banker,  a  great  friend  of  her  son  Andy,  who  was  also  in 
the  bank.  But  honest  David  Marshall,  over  his  pipe  and  his  glass, 
told  Jack  "to  put  a  stout  heart  to  a  stey  brae."  and  all  would  be  well. 
He  detected  in  a  moment  the  superiority  which  the  sterling  young 
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sailor,  whose  life  was  characterized  by  the  practice  of  all  the  manly 
virtues,  had  over  his  weak,  foppish  and  secretly  vicious  rival. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  following  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance befell  Jack  Ferguson.  There  stood  in  North  Leith  off 
the  shore  a  huge  rock,  called  the  "Shellycoat  Rock,"  which  was  the 
landward  termination  of  a  dangerous  reef.  The  rock  usually  was 
surrounded  by  water  only  at  full  tide,  but  the  reef  was  always  cov- 
ered, and  was  a  constant  source  of  peril  to  shipping.  Both  the  rock 
and  the  reef  were  removed  by  explosives  when  the  docks  were  con- 
structed. They  had  acquired  a  terrible  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Leith 
residents  during  several  hundreds  of  years,  as  being  the  supposed 
haunt  of  a  frightful  water  spirit.  He  was  (as  the  late  Mr.  Hutch- 
ison says  in  his  "Traditions  of  Leith"),  a  sort  of  monster  fiend, 
gigantic  but  undefinable,  who  possessed  powers  almost  infinite,  who 
never  undertook  anything,  no  matter  how  great,  which  he  failed  to 
accomplish;  his  swiftness  was  that  of  a  spirit,  and  he  delighted  in 
deeds  of  blood  and  of  mischief.  He  was  clothed  in  a  coat  covered 
with  shells,  the  rattling  of  which  was  so  unnatural  and  so  unexpected 
that  it  appalled  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  Wlien  Shellycoat  had 
accomplished  whatever  undertaking  he  had  on  hand,  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  stripping  off  his  mysterious  coat,  in  order  to  take  a  sleep,  and 
depositing  it  under  some  huge  rock  like  the  one  called  after  him  in 
Leith.  When  thus  unclothed  the  monster  was  absolutely  helpless 
and  harmless. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  evening  Jack  Ferguson  leaped  into  the 
small  boat  attached  to  his  vessel,  the  Mary  Miller,  to  row  himself 
ashore,  that  he  might  pay  a  visit  to  Linda.  The  night  was  a  blustery 
one  in  late  February,  and  early  in  the  evening  darkness  settled  down 
over  the  Leith  coast  line,  accompanied  by  a  most  deceptive  easterly 
"haar."  Jack  was  rowing  hard  toward  tlie  shore  from  the  vessel 
(which  lay  out  in  the  "roads"  ready  to  sail  on  the  morrow),  glancing 
ever  and  anon  behind  to  see  if  he  were  near  the  land,  when  suddenly, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  he  ran  full  tilt  on  the  Shellycoat  Reef. 
There  was  a  high  spring  tide  still  flowing — in  fact,  one  of  the  highest 
ever  seen  on  the  coast — and  the  water  all  round  the  rock  and  the  reef 
was  very  deep.     The  little  boat  filled  and  sank  immediately,  leaving 
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Jack  struggling  in  the  water. 

By  a  tremendous  effort  he  managed  to  catch  hold  of  one  of  the 
projecting  knobs  of  rock  on  the  cliff,  and  held  on  with  grim  determi- 
nation. The  waves  were  lashing  up  over  him,  and  every  moment 
he  felt  as  though  he  were  about  to  be  swept  away  from  his  perilous 
hold.  Suddenly  he  looked  round,  and  there,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw 
looming  up  behind  him  the  "Shellycoat  Rock."  Almost  out  of 
bravado,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  he  called  aloud  in 
his  extremity  the  familiar  lines,  which  he  had  known  since  child- 
hood— 

"Shellycoat !  Shellycoat !  there's  nae  help  for  me, 
If  you  winna  help  me,  then  I  maun  dee; 
But  gie  me  yer  help  and  I'll  hansel  ye." 

In  another  moment  he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  gigantic  form  rising  by 
the  waves  beside  him,  accompanied  by  a  mysterious  rattling  as  of 
shells.  Then  he  was  seized  as  if  by  a  mighty  hand  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  rock  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done  when  a  hoarse  voice  said — 

"Give  me  my  hansel,  John  Ferguson." 

"And  what'll  yer  hansel  be,  Shellycoat?" 

"Meet  me  here  on  Beltane  E'en,  and  we'll  see." 

Now,  as  that  date  was  distant  more  than  two  months  from  then, 
Jack  Ferguson,  with  a  sailor's  thoughtlessness  and  habit  of  living 
for  the  day  only,  said:  "Right,  Shellycoat,  I  swear  to  ye  I'll  be  here 
on  Beltane  E'en." 

Shellycoat  disappeared,  and  In  about  an  hour  the  sea  had  so  far 
receded  that  Jack  could  walk  ashore,  although  the  water  even  then 
came  up  to  his  chest.  After  getting  some  dry  clothing  from  his 
home,  which  was  in  a  close  oft'  Tolbooth  Wynd,  Jack  proceeded  to 
call  on  Linda  Marshall.  She  received  him  very  graciously,  and  she 
and  her  father  were  enjoying  a  chat  with  Jack  when  her  brother 
Andy  and  Alexander  Fairgrieve  came  in  and  began  to  try  to  persuade 
her  to  leave  the  others  and  go  for  a  walk  with  them.  She  declined, 
and  Andy  said:  "Why,  you  can  surely  leave  your  captain  for  one 
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night,  though  what  you  can  see  in  him  I  can't  make  out." 

There  was  a  tone  of  studied  insolence  in  it  all  that  angered  Linda, 
and  she  retorted  quickly  "Be  quiet,  Andy;  you  are  fond  of  hearing 
yourself  talk." 

Andy's  reply  was  bitter  and  sarcastic  in  its  tone,  while  his  sister 
responded  in  a  way  that  was  unlike  the  gentleness  which  always  char- 
acterized her  manner.  A  quarrel  was  imminent,  when  David  Mar- 
shall glanced  up,  and  in  a  tone  of  command  said : 

"That  will  do,  children;  no  quarreling  in  my  house.  If  you  can- 
not keep  from  quarreling  like  the  dogs  and  cats,  go  outside,  Andy." 

But  Jack  Ferguson  had  seen  that  ]\Irs.  Marshall  was  secretly  favor- 
ing Alick  Fairgrieve,  and  that  Andy  Marshall  was  anxiously  endeav- 
oring to  carry  out  the  long  cherished  plan  that  his  sister  should 
marry  his  friend.  He  had  suspected  these  facts  before ;  he  knew 
them  now.  But  Linda  more  than  made  up  for  any  slight  put  upon 
Jack,  and  her  father  backed  her  up.  "Come,  father,  let  us  go  out 
with  Jack  and  see  him  a  bit  on  his  way,"  she  said,  when  Jack  rose 
to  go. 

In  vain  Andy  proposed  that  they  should  all  accompany  Alick,  who 
had  farther  to  go.  When  Jack  began  to  tell  his  experiences  of  the 
night  Andy  somewhat  rudely  cried  out  "Fudge !"  while  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall sniffed  in  an  objectionable  manner,  and  said:  "How  very  ex- 
traordinary !" 

"To  you,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Linda,  indignantly,  "but  to  no  one 
else."  Mrs.  Marshall  was  on  the  point  of  checking  Linda  for  her 
pert  remark,  but  merely  colored  and  said  no  more. 

It  was  with  a  somewhat  sad  heart  that  Jack  took  his  leave  that 
night  of  the  Marshall  family.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  lost  ground 
in  Mrs.  Marshall's  estimation,  and  that  with  a  mother's  influence 
against  him  his  chances  of  winning  Linda  were  small,  indeed. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  PROMISE. 
From  that  hour  it  was  nearly  two  months  before  Jack  saw  Linda 
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alone  again.  When  he  called  upon  her  he  was  told  she  was  out, 
while  if  she  were  in  and  they  were  obliged  to  allow  him  to  see  her 
they  never  left  the  room,  and  any  conversation  had  to  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

So  matters  went  on  until  the  time  came  near  when  the  Beltane 
pledge  had  to  be  fulfilled.  Ke  had  made  several  very  important  voy- 
ages to  Holland  and  elsewhere  for  his  employer,  and  had  cleared 
large  sums  for  him  in  the  Dutch  markets.  Again  and  again  Jack 
had  been  urged  to  look  more  after  his  ovrn  interests  and  be  less 
absolutely  devoted  to  those  of  Mr.  Marshall.  But  he  only  smiled 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  A  duty  to  him,  whether  it  were  due 
to  peer  or  peasant,  liad  to  be  performed  to  the  last  iota. 

It  so  happened  that  when  Beltane's  Eve  came  Jack  Ferguson  was 
beating  up  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  the  face  of  a  head  wind.  He  had 
completely  forgotten  all  about  Shellyccat  and  his  Beltane  pledge,  and 
was  anxiously  looking  for  the  lights  of  Leith,  when  he  heard  a  com- 
motion in  the  water  immediately  beside  the  cut-water,  and  to  his 
amazement  saw  the  outlines  of  an  immense  face  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

"Jack  Ferguson!  Jack  Ferguson!  Are  ye  a  man  o'  yer  word? 
Did  ye  no'  promise  to  meet  me  at  my  stone  this  Beltane  Eve?  And 
d'ye  think  ye'll  do  it?"' 

"Beltane  Eve's  come,  but  Beltane  Eve's  no  gane.  Gae  wa'  wi"  ye 
and  hinder  us  not,  and  if  ye'll  be  there  I'll  be  there." 

The  monster  seemed  to  give  a  chuckle  of  approval.  Strange  to 
say,  the  wind  chopped  round  to  a  favorable  direction,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  Mary  Miller  was  moored  beside  the  stone  pier. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  ^way  Jack  strode  off  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  Sheliycoat.  When  he  came  to  the  rock  and  the  reef  the 
sea  was  boiling  all  round  the  line  of  the  latter,  while  the  rock  was 
v»diolly  surrounded  by  water.  He  took  off  his  ship's  boots  and  his 
stockings,  and  then,  wading  out  to  the  base  of  the  rock,  he  cried: 
"Sheliycoat!  Sheliycoat!  Come  to  me!"  Almost  instantaneously 
the  deep  gruff  voice,  whose  tones  he  knew  so  well,  said : 

"What's  your  hansel,  Jack  Ferguson,  that  ye  will  gie  to  me  ?" 

"What  would  ye  like.  Sheliycoat?     It's  no  a  question  o'  what  I 
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would  gie,  but  what  3'ou  would  like?"  said  Jack,  quickly. 

This  answer  evidently  pleased  the  monster,  who  said :  ''I  maun 
tak'  something  or  your  life  would  be  forfeit.  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll 
tak'.  Gie  me  whatsoever  is  gien  to  ye  for  your  ain  next  Beltane 
Day.     Will  that  do?" 

"Ay,  Shellycoat,  I  promise  to  be  here  next  Beltane  nicht  wi'  what- 
ever has  been  gien  me  on  Beltane  Day.  That  leaves  me  a  year  and 
a  day  from  this  Beltane  Eve  until  next  Beltane  Day." 

Another  instant  and  all  was  silence,  and  Jack,  having  drawn  on  his 
boots  and  stockings,  was  hurrying  toward  the  house  of  his  lady  love, 
eager  to  meet  her. 

When  he  reached  it  he  found  all  in  confusion  and  distress.  A  sum 
of  money  had  been  stolen  from  the  bank  where  both  Alex.  Fairgrieve 
and  Andy  Marshall  were  employed,  and  the  authorities  were  threat- 
ening to  investigate  the  matter.  To  Jack  Ferguson,  with  his  cool, 
clear,  common-sense  ideas,  the  case  was  plain  that  these  two  young 
men  knew  far  more  about  the  matter  than  they  cared  to  say.  \\'hat 
aroused  anger  in  his  mind,  however,  was  the  fact  that  they  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  onto  Linda.  They  both  averred  that  Linda  had 
received  the  money,  promising  to  take  care  of  it  for  them.  Linda, 
on  the  other  hand,  indignantly  repudiated  this,  saying  that  they  had 
asked  her  if  she  would  take  care  of  a  sum  of  money  for  them  until 
Monday  morning,  when  they  would  pay  the  money  into  the  bank, 
but  that  they  had  never  given  it  to  her.  This  was  a  wretched  com- 
plication. David  Marshall,  of  course,  stood  by  his  daughter,  but 
Mrs.  Alarshall  sided  with  her  son. 

When  Jack  appeared  he  heard  the  whole  story.  Both  sides  were 
eager  to  let  him  have  it.  Presently,  however,  he  had  put  one  or  two 
direct  questions  which  made  the  young  men  look  very  uncomfortable, 
viz.,  how  they  came  to  have  the  money  in  their  possession  at  all.  It 
turned  out  that  it  was  the  proceeds  of  a  bill  which  had  been  settled 
late  on  Friday  night  and  had  been  omitted  to  be  paid  in  on  the 
Saturday  through  negligence.  Then  Jack  turned  on  them  and  said : 
"Why  give  the  money  to  Linda?  Why  not  have  put  it  into  your 
father's  hands  for  safekeeping?"  Neither  of  the  youths  could  reply, 
and  Jack  added  very  sternly:  "The  whole  case  looks  very  bad  and 
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must  be  investigated  by  the  procurator." 

Such  a  suggestion  completed  their  distress,  and  Andy  whined  out : 
''Oh,  we  must  not  let  it  get  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  They 
make  such  a  row  over  it." 

"And  why  not?  Your  sister's  good  name  must  be  cleared  from 
any  imputation  cast  on  it." 

"Certainly,  Jack,"  said  Linda,  eagerly,  calling  her  lover  by  his 
Christian  name  in  her  excitement.  "It  must  either  be  one  thing  or 
the  other.  Either  my  name  must  be  cleared  or  I  shall  leave  the 
house." 

Mrs.  Marshall  pooh-poohed  the  whole  affair,  rebuked  her  daugh- 
ter for  being  so  foolish  as  to  talk  in  that  way,  and  then  added :  "You 
have  likely  put  the  money  away  and  forgotten  all  about  it  Linda." 

"No.  I  tell  you,  mother,  I  never  saw  that  money.  It  was  never 
placed  in  my  keeping,  and  I  refuse  to  allow  that  to  be  said." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Linda,"  rejoined  Jack. 

"What  right  have  you  to  interfere  ?"  cried  Andy,  excitedly.  "I  tell 
you,  I  did  give  the  money  to  Linda,  whatever  she  has  done  with  it." 

The  family  quarrel  grew  more  serious  every  moment.  David 
Marshall  strove  to  be  as  impartial  as  he  could,  but  his  entire  sym- 
pathies were  with  his  daughter,  while  he  had  grave  suspicions  as  to 
the  good  faith  of  Alexander  Fairgrieve.  So  bitter  did  the  contention 
become  that  at  last  Linda  declined  to  remain  any  longer  under  her 
father's  roof  while  such  suspicion  was  cast  upon  her  good  name. 
David  sought  to  induce  her  to  stay,  but  she  refused,  while  at  the 
same  time  entirely  exonerating  her  father  from  any  blame  in  the 
matter. 

"But  where  can  you  go,  Linda?  This  is  madness!"  cried  Mrs. 
Marshall.  "You  are  simply  running  away  from  parental  discipline. 
I  suppose  you  will  assert  you  are  your  own  mistress  next?"  she 
added,  sneeringly. 

"Silence,  madame,"  thundered  Jack  Ferguson.  "I  have  long 
loved  Linda,  and  if  she  will  marry  me  I  shall  be  the  proudest  and 
the  happiest  of  men,  and  I  shall  take  her  to  my  mother  at  once,  by 
whom  she  will  be  welcomed  as  a  daughter." 

So  angry  were  both  sections  in  this  family  feud  that  any  attempt 
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to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  was  regarded  as  meddlesomeness. 
Both  Andy  and  his  mother  laughed  contemptuously  at  Jack's  speech, 
but  Linda,  crossing  over  to  where  he  stood,  held  out  her  hand : 

"Jack,  do  you  mean  it?  If  so,  I  am  yours.  I  love  you  deeply, 
and  will  try  to  make  you  a  good  and  true  wife." 

Within  a  few  minutes  Linda's  fate  was  decided.  Her  mother  and 
her  brother  were  so  bitter  in  their  remarks  against  her  "theft,"  as 
they  called  it,  that  she  declined  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with 
them,  and,  despite  her  father's  lamentations,  prepared  to  leave  the 
house  with  Jack. 

A  proud  man  vras  Jack  Ferguson  that  night  when  he  conducted 
Linda  to  his  mother's  house  in  Tolbooth  Wynd.  Any  apprehension 
that  might  have  existed  in  Linda's  mind  prior  to  her  arrival  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  warmth  of  the  reception  accorded  to  her  by  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson. The  latter,  on  hearing  the  whole  story,  said:  "Come  to  my 
arms,  my  dear  child.  I  know  you  will  make  a  good  wife  to  my  dear 
son,  as  I  also  know  he  will  make  you  a  good  husband."  It  was  to  a 
true  mother's  heart  that  poor  Linda  fled  in  her  loneliness,  and  she 
did  not  flee  in  vain. 

Next  day  Linda  Marshall  became  Linda  Ferguson,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  young  pair  took  up  their  abode  with  Jack's  mother, 
who  was  a  widow,  and  was  delighted  to  have  them  to  brighten  her 
loneliness. 


Chapter  HI. 

THK  BELTANE  GIFT. 

A  year  had  now  elapsed  since  Linda  had  become  Jack  Ferguson's 
wife,  and  as  far  as  the  young  married  pair  were  concerned  the  twelve 
months  had  flitted  past  on  lightning  pinions,  so  great  was  their  hap- 
piness and  mutual  contentment.  Retribution  had  swiftly  come  to 
Andy  and  his  friend,  Fairgrieve.  They  were  found  to  have  been 
carrying  on  a  prolonged  system  of  peculation  at  the  bank.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  both  of  them  had  been  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves to  another  country  beyond  the  seas.     Before  Andy  went  he 
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confessed  that  his  sister  was  entirely  innocent  of  even  the  suspicion 
of  carelessness  that  was  alleged  against  her  by  the  better  disposed 
among  the  neighbors.  To  both  Linda  and  Jack  the  intimation  was 
very  welcome,  yet  they  could  not  but  feel  grateful  even  for  that 
allegation  which  had  so  curiously  brought  them  together  as  man 
and  wife.  Had  Linda  not  been  charged  with  theft,  then  Jack  would 
have  had  no  excuse  for  taking  her  to  his  mother's  home,  and  thus 
their  life  would  probably  have  flowed  in  different  channels  and  would 
have  been  incomplete. 

The  months  rolled  on,  until  Jack  and  Linda  had  been  now  eleven 
months  man  and  wife.  They  were  both  unspeakably  happy,  and 
their  tender  affection  for  each  other  was  just  on  the  eve  of  being 
still  further  cemented,  as  Linda  expected  to  give  birth  to  a  little 
baby  in  a  week  or  two.  Jack  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight, 
and  he  could  scarcely  tear  himself  away  from  Linda  to  make  his 
customary  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  His  first  question  when- 
ever on  his  return  he  moored  his  vessel  beside  the  pier  was,  "What 
news  of  Linda?" 

At  last,  after  one  voyage  which  he  concluded  on  Beltane  Day,  he 
was  congratulated  on  his  arrival  by  his  friends,  and  was  informed 
that  Linda  had  given  birth  to  a  fine  boy  that  morning.  He  could 
scarcely  stop  to  see  that  the  Mary  Miller  was  safely  moored  before 
he  leaped  ashore  and  tore  homeward.  A  very  few  minutes  later  and 
he  held  his  first-born  son  in  his  arms,  and  the  nurse  was  congratu- 
lating him  on  receiving  what  she  called  "A  Beltane  gift." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth  than  they  produced  a 
fearful  change  in  Jack's  whole  demeanor.  "A  Beltane  gift,"  he 
said  to  himself.  Why  that  was  what  the  awful  monster  Shellycoat 
had  demanded  of  him. 

His  whole  pleasure  was  poisoned,  the  joy  of  life  was  tainted 
at  its  fountainhead.  Could  such  a  monstrous  iniquity  be  possible 
that  he  would  need  to  give  up  his  dear  little  son  to  be  devoured  by 
a  foul  fiend  like  Shellycoat !  Yet  how  could  he  evade  implementing 
the  bargain? 

Jack  Ferguson  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  and  a  daunt- 
less man,  yet  it  is  questionable  if  he  ever  did  so  courageous  a  thing 
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as  when  on  that  May  night,  of  the  day  whereon  his  son  was  born, 
he  sailed  forth  to  meet  Shellycoat.  He  was  in  horrible  dread,  but 
the  thought  of  preserving  his  dear  little  child  from  the  maw  of  that 
hideous  monster,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  die  in  the 
babe's  stead,  steeled  him  to  the  point  of  iron  determination. 

Once  more  he  reached  the  Shellycoat  Stone  and  Reef.  This  time 
the  tide  was  low,  the  rock  was  dry,  and  the  reef  was  bare ;  once 
more  he  stood,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  called  aloud: 
"Shellycoat !     Shellycoat !     I  have  come  to  keep  my  tryst !" 

Presently  from  behind  the  rock  there  seemed  to  come  a  huge  form. 

"Well,  John  Ferguson,  have  ye  brought  me  the  Beltane  gift  that 
ye  got  to-day  ?" 

"No,  Shellycoat,  I  have  not  brought  it." 

"And  why  not?"  growled  the  angry  fiend,  the  rattling  of  the  in- 
numerable shells  which  bestudded  his  coat  betraying  the  extremity 
of  his  rage.  "Did  ye  not  promise  when  I  saved  your  life  that  ye 
■would  gi'e  me  whatever  Beltane  gift  you  got?" 

"That  is  so;  but,  Shellycoat.  the  only  Beltane  gift  I  got  was  a  dear 
Httle  boy  that  my  wife  bore  me  this  morning.  Surely  you  would  not 
take  that  from  me  ?" 

"A}^  and  why  for  no?  Where  would  ye  ha'e  been  if  I  hadna' 
saved  ye?  Na,  na,  John  Ferguson,  a  bargain's  a  bargain.  Gae 
hame  wi'  ye  and  see  ye  bring,  by  this  time  the  morn,  the  bairn  to  me, 
if  ye  dinna  want  to  lose  both  the  mother  and  it." 

With  these  words  Shellycoat  disappeared  with  a  yell  of  fiendish 
laughter  that  struck  a  cold  chill  through  the  heart  of  poor  Jack 
Ferguson. 

What  was  to  be  done?  He  was  in  a  desperate  case.  Shellycoat 
was  evidently  in  a  position  to  wreak  a  cruel  vengeance  on  both  his 
wife  and  his  child,  to  say  nothing  of  himself.  He  felt  sick  at  heart 
with  apprehension.  All  the  stories  he  had  ever  heard  regarding  the 
voracity  and  cruelty  of  ghouls  and  water  kelpies  he  tried  to  recall, 
but  he  could  obtain  very  little  comfort  regarding  the  means  employed 
to  circumvent  these  monsters  who  always  seemed  to  achieve  what 
they  wanted.  When  he  went  home  his  agonized  visage  alarmed  his 
wife,  who  wormed  the  truth  bit  by  bit  out  of  him.     When  she  had 
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heard  it  all  she  said :  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  about  this  long  ago,, 
and  I  should  have  taken  steps  to  hdve  prevented  Shellycoat  doing 
us  any  mischief?  We  may  fail,  but  we'll  do  our  best.  You  must 
start  at  once  to  Nan  Campbell's,  in  Broad  Wynd,  and  tell  your  story 
to  her  as  you  have  told  it  to  me.     Be  guided  by  her  in  all  things." 

John  Ferguson  felt  considerably  relieved  when  he  heard  his  wife 
speak  in  this  way.  He  knew  that  the  danger  was  still  very  great. 
Yet  he  realized  that  there  was  at  least  a  chance  of  them  saving  the 
babe.  He  started  off  for  Broad  Wynd,  where,  after  some  difficulty^ 
he  succeeded  in  finding  Nan  Campbell.  She  was  a  crone  consid- 
erably over  ninety  years  of  age ;  a  woman  whose  locks  and  eve- 
brows  were  silvery  white,  and  who  gave  one  the  impression  of  pos- 
sessing such  knowledge  as  rarely  fell  within  the  ken  of  men.  Whem 
Jack  Ferguson  accosted  her  she  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  said: 
"Had  ye  been  two  hours'  later  I  couldna'  ha'  helpit  ye.  As  it  is,  it 
will  be  unco  hard.  Now,  tell  me  all  aboot  it  frae  the  beginnino-." 
And  yet  he  had  not  spoken  a  word. 

On  hearing  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  she  shook  her  head  and 
said  sternly:  "What  for  will  ye  tak'  to  playing  kevils  with  the  deil? 
Now,  listen.  Ye  maun  hurry  back  as  fast  as  ye  can  go  to  the 
Shellycoat  Rock.  If  ye  get  there  afore  twal'  good  and  well;  but 
if  ye  are  after  that  'oor  just  come  back  here,  and  I'll  try  something- 
else.  Now,  if  ye're  doon  afore  twal',  gang  up  to  the  Shellycoat  Rock 
and  say,  'Sleep  ye,  Shellycoat,  for  the  wind's  i'  the  west  and  the 
lift's  no  alowe  yet.'  As  soon  as  you  have  said  that  put  your  hand 
into  the  big  crevice  at  the  north  side  of  the  rock,  whaur  ye'U  find 
the  great  Shellycoat,  from  which  Shellycoat  takes  his  name.  Rura 
away  with  it,  but  beware  you  dinna  let  it  fall  until  you  have  got  off 
the  shore.  Once  off  the  shore  he  canna  harm  you.  When  you  have 
got  the  Shellycoat,  if  ye'll  say  the  word  'Zincobartha'  thrice,  ye'ii 
find  the  coat  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  until  ye  can  fauld  it  and  put 
it  awa'  intil  your  pocket.  Noo  awa  wi'  ye,  for  it  will  tak'  ye  a' 
your  time." 

Jack  Ferguson,  after  thanking  her  for  her  information  and  giving- 
her  a  handsome  gift  in  money  for  her  trouble,  darted  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Shellycoat  stone.     As  he  passed  the  town  clock  he 
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saw  it  close  upon  12  o'clock.  He  rushed  up  to  the  shore  line  and  up 
to  the  Shellycoat  Rock,  saying:  "Sleep  ye,  Shellycoat,  for  the  wind's 
i'  the  west,  and  the  lift's  no  alowe  yet." 

No  sooner  had  he  done  that  than  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  crevice 
and  drew  out  the  coat.  He  then  pronounced  the  word  "Zincobartha" 
thrice,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  huge  coat,  which  was 
made  out  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  shells,  stitched  together,  gradually 
shrink  until  it  became  so  small  that  it  could  easily  be  folded  up  and 
placed  in  the  pocket.  Just  when  he  had  accomplished  this  task  the 
clock  struck  12. 

Without  delaying  further  he  proceeded  back  to  Nan  Campbell's 
and  told  her  what  had  been  the  result  of  his  mission.  She  praised 
him  highly,  and  told  him  to  take  the  coat  with  him  when  he  went  to 
meet  Shellycoat  at  midnight,  but  not  on  any  consideration  was  he 
to  give  it  up  until  the  monster  had  sworn  to  molest  Jack  and  his 
household  no  more,  and  moreover  had  brought  the  treasure  chest 
from  the"  Spanish  galleon  which  lay  off  Anstruther. 

Jack  was  well  up  in  his  lesson.  When  he  reached  the  shore  at 
midnight  he  found  the  monster  sitting  on  the  rock  in  the  likeness  of 
a  decrepit  old  man,  and  loudly  lamenting  the  fact  that  someone  had 
robbed  him  when  he  slept.  His  moans  and  his  groans  resounded 
along  the  entire  coast  line.  As  soon  as  Jack  produced  the  coat 
Shellycoat  tried  to  induce  him  to  give  it  up  in  response  to  vague 
promises.  All  was  in  vain.  When  the  fiend  saw  that  he  was  mas- 
tered, he  solemnly  swore  by  the  name  of  God  that  he  would  never 
molest  Jack  Ferguson,  his  wife,  or  any  of  his  family.  He  also 
plunged  into  the  sea  and  within  half  an  hour  returned,  bearing  with 
him  a  large  iron-bound  box,  which  he  placed  at  Jack's  feet. 

"Now,  Shellycoat,  there  is  your  coat,  begone  and  never  let  us  see 
ye  any  more." 

Shellycoat  pronounced  some  words  on  his  coat,  which  caused  it 
to  extend  to  its  original  proportions,  then  he  cried  with  a  malignant 
glance  at  his  conqueror.  "He  laughs  longest  who  laughs  last,"  and 
instantly  disappeared. 

Jack  became  very  wealthy  with  the  contents  of  the  iron-bound 
chest  from  die  galleon,  and  ere  long  was  taken  into  partnership  with 
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his  father-in-law.  He  never  forgot  Nan  Campbell's  kindness.  The 
old  woman  lived  to  over  a  hundred  years  of  age,  a  pensioner  on  his 
bounty.  Shellycoat  oftentimes  appeared  again,  but  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  "caught  napping"  any  more  until  the  rock  was  blown 
tip  during  the  construction  of  the  docks,  when  he  disappeared  for- 
ever. 

Jack  Ferguson  and  his  lovely  wife  lived  happily  and  died  at  a 
green  old  age.  Two  of  their  descendants  are  living  in  Leith  to-day, 
from  one  of  whom  the  writer  has  received  the  legend. — Scotsman. 


"  TRUSTING." 

Side  by  side,  within  a  fence 

Built  of  trust  and  love, 
We'll  work  on  unfalteringly, 

And  look  above. 
We'll  not  peep  between  the  bars 

Upon  tomorrow, 
For  God  will  help  us  bear  what  comes 

Of  joy  or  sorrow. 
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Amusing  'Pararaph^ 


An  Irish  lad,  complaining  of  the  harsh  behavior  of  his  father,  de- 
clared that  he  treated  him  "as  if  he  was  his  son  by  another  father  and 
mother." 


An  apprentice  sailor  boy  fell  from  the  round  top  to  the  deck, 
stunned,  but  little  hurt.  The  captain  exclaimed  in  surprise :  "Why, 
where  did  you  come  from?"  "From  the  north  of  Ireland,  yer 
honor,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  the  poor  fellow  gathered  him- 
self up. 


An  Irish  peasant  was  floundering  through  a  bog  on  a  small  ragged 
pony.  In  its  efforts  to  push  on,  the  animal  got  one  of  its  feet  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrup.  "Arrah,  my  boy!"  exclaimed  the  rider.  "If 
you  are  going  to  get  up,  it's  time  for  me  to  get  down." 


A  left-handed  maid  servant,  with  the  habit  of  her  peculiarity,  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  knives  and  forks  on  the  dinner  table.  Her 
master,  observing  the  mistake,  reproved  her.  "Ah,  true,  indeed, 
sir,"  said  she,  "and  now  would  you  be  pleased  to  help  me  turn  the 
table?" 


"COPPERED  WITH  GOLD." 
A  sailor,  who  had  taken  a  dislike  to  a  ship,  when  he  was  told  that 
he  might  safely  trust  himself  to  her  and  that  she  was  finely  copper 
fastened,  answered :     "Thank  'ee,  sir,  I  would  not  sa^il  in  her  if  she 
was  coppered  with  gold." 


"Oyez !  Oyez !"  exclaimed  a  bell  ringer  in  Cork.  "Lost  some- 
where between  12  o'clock  and  Mc Kinney's  store  on  Market  street,  a 
large  brass  key.  I'll  not  be  after  tellin'  yez  what  it  is;  but  it's  the 
key  of  the  bank,  sure." 
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The  following  notice  was  found  on  an  Irish  church  door :  "This 
is  to  give  notice  that  no  person  is  to  be  buried  in  this  churchyard  but 
those  living  in  the  parish.  Those  who  wish  to  be  buried  are  desired 
to  apply  to  me,  Ephraim  Grub,  parish  clerk." 


Another  similar  specimen  is:  "Notice!  The  church  wardens  will 
hold  their  quarterly  meetings  once  in  six  weeks,  instead  of  half- 
yearly  as  formerly." 


A  "to  let"  sign  once  bore  the  additional  information  that  "This 
house  is  to  be  let  forever  ;  or  longer  if  required." 


An  impoverished  Irishman  offered  his  only  old  saucepan  for  sale. 
His  children,  gathering  round  him,  inquired  why  he  disposed  of  this 
useful  article.  "Ah,  my  honeys,"  said  he,  "sure  I  wouldn't  be  afther 
partin'  wid  it  if  it  wasn't  to  get  some  money  to  buy  somethin'  to  put 
in  it." 


One  of  Dryden's  plays  was  condemned  by  the  severity  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  witticism  on  the  line,  "My  wound  is  great  because 
it  is  so  small,"  to  which  the  duke  dryly  replied,  "Then  'twould  be 
greater  were  it  none  at  all." 


Harden  the  Americans. — The  incumbent  of  an  old  church  in  "Wales 
asked  a  party  of  Americans  to  visit  his  parochial  school.  They  did  ;  and 
after  a  recitation  he  invited  them  to  question  the  scholars,  and  one  of  the 
party  accepted  the  invitation.  "Little  boy. "  said  he  to  a  rosy-cheeked 
lad,  "can  you  tell  me  who  George  Washington  was  ?"  "Iss,  sur,"  was 
the  reply.  "  'E  was  a  'Merican  Gen'ral."  "Quite  right.  And  can  you 
tell  me  what  George  Washington  was  remarkable  for?"  "Iss:  sur. 
'E  was  the  only  'Merican  that  ever  told  the  truth  !" 
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A  Touching  Reproof 


On  payday  James  returned  home  directly  instead  of  stopping-  at  the 
saloon,  as  he  was  wont.  On  entering  he  found  his  wife  busy  sewing  on 
the  machine.  "Marj%  I  think  you  are  hurtinj  your  eyes  sewing  so  much 
by  candle  light.''  *'0  no,  work  never  hurts  anyone."  She  beckoned  to 
Willie,  to  bring  her  a  little  coat.  "Why,  Mary  you  have  been  crying. 
Willie,  what  is  this?  You  are  in  the  corner  ;  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
* 'James,  never  mind  now  :  Willie  will  be  a  good  boy."  "Willie,  I 
must  know  :  come  here  and  tell  me."  Willie  was  a  straight-forward  boy 
and  spoke  the  truth.  He  came  to  his  father  and  looked  him  straight  in  his 
face.  "I  said  bad  words."  What,  did  you  swear?"  "The  baker  came 
with  the  bread  and  other  things  ;  he  would  not  leave  them  without  the 
money  ;  he  was  cross  with  mother  and  said  hard  things  but  he  did  not 
blame  her  :  he  said  you  had  been  drinking  up  the  monej'.  Mother  felt 
bad.  I  did  not  know  mother  was  crying  until  I  saw  tear  after  tear  drop 
on  her  work.  I  said  you  were  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  father  :  so  I  was 
sent  to  stand  in  the  corner'"  "Willie  now  go  and  bring  mother  some 
coal."  James  saw  the  tears  standing  in  Mary's  ej'es  and  felt  them  ris- 
ing in  his  own.  "Mary,  hold  out  your  hand— both  hands.  That  is  every 
cent  of  my  wages.  I  have  been  thinking  how  much  comfort  you  and  the 
children  could  have  if  I  stopped  my  spending.  Now  get  your  bonnet  ;  we 
will  take  a  walk  ;  pay  the  baker  and  get  coal  and  other  things.  You  are 
laying  it  out  well  as  you  have  always  done."  Mary  went  upstairs  to  get 
her  bonnet,  but  first  dropped  on  her  knees  to  thank  the  Heavenly  Father 
for  what  He  had  brought  about.  She  had  often  knelt  there  before  and 
shed  many  a  bitter  tear.      This  evening  it  was  thanksgiving. 
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Ancient  Scone  Palace. 

MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE    CROWNING   PLACE 
OF   SCOTCH  KINGS. 

One  of  the  finest  old  Scottish  residences  is  Scone  Palace,  near  Perth, 
the  ancient  centre  of  the  Pictish  capital,  former  crowning  place  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  ,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  rep- 
resentative of  the  ancient  family  of  Stormont. 

Although  the  old  abby  of  Scone  was  destroyed  several  hundred  years 
ago  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  comparatively  modem  building 
much  of  ancient  association  has  been  preserved,  and  the  palace  is  still  a 
noble  and  venerable-looking  pile,  its  dull  red  castillated  towers,  backed 
by  luxuriant  woods  and  facing  over  stretches  of  rolling  green  park,  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Almond  and  Tay. 

The  great  gallery  at  Scone,  which  is  160  feet  long,  occupies  the  place 
of  the  old  hall  where  kings  were  crowned  in  days  of  yore,  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.  having  taken  place  there  in  1651,  and  that  of  the  Chevalier 
St.  George  in  "the  Fifteen."  Among  the  valued  relics  of  the  house  are 
the  old  four-post  bed  used  by  James  VI.,  and  another  with  hangings  of 
richly- wrought  velvet,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  fair  but  ill  fated 
Queen   Mary  during  her  imprisonment  at  Loch  Leven. 

Even  of  later  years  Scone  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  royalty, 
her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  having  paid  quite  a  long  visit  at  the 
palace  in  1842,  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  Perth,  and  again  after 
the  death  of  the  prince  Consort.  The  present  Earl  has  done  wonders  for 
tbe  palace  in  the  way  of  introducing  modern  improvements,  both  within 
and  without,  and  bringing  the  domestic  arrangements  up  to  date  in 
every  way. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"So  far  from  experiencing  a  com- 
mercial relapse  following  the  fair, 
Portland  has  been  experiencing  the 
greatest  boom,"  said  to.  A.  Thrall, 
cashier  of  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, of  Portland,  Oreg.,  at  the  St. 
James.  "The  ground  on  which  stands 
the  Wells  Fargo  building,  containing 
our  offices,  was  sold  two,  or  perhaps 
three  years  ago,  for  $35,000.  Recently 
it  changed  hands  for  $97,000.  A  lot, 
50x100  feet,  at  Sixth  and  Washington 
streets,  containing  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  old  buildings,  recently  was  sold  for 
$250,000.  Six  or  eiglit  fine  business 
blocks,  from  eight  to  ten  stories  high, 
have  been  put  up  within  tlie  past  two 
years,  and  I  believe  the  records  show 
that  1,200  residences  are  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

"Portland,  if  I  am  not  mistaken," 
Mr.  Thrall  continued,  "ranks  third  in 
America  in  grain  exports,  leading  San 
Francisco.  Of  course,  its  lumber 
exports  are  something  enormous,  it 
leading  in  that  particular.  Railroad 
improvements  are  another  big  indus- 
trial factor  at  present.  The  bridge  tlie 
Hill  line  is  building  across  the  Colum- 
bia River  from  Vancouver,  in  Wash- 
ington, to  the  Oregon  line  is  an  im- 
mense affair — one  of  the  biggest 
bridges,  I  presume,  in  the  world.  It  has 
sixteen  spans.  It  hag  been  under  course 
of  construction  two  or  three  years  and 


is  almost  completed. 

"Taft  will  carry  the  State  by  a  rousing 
vote,  but  the  outcome  on  the  legislative 
ticket  is  not  so  certain.  I  also  am  not  so 
certain  Gov.  Chamberlain  will  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  although  he 
carried  tlie  popular  vote  at  the  primaries 
iiekl  early  last  summer.  The  Democrat3 
saj-  he  is  as  good  as  elected  by  the  re- 
sult of  tliat  primary,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  wliether,  the  legislature  will  not 
send  a  Republican  senator  if  it  is  ol  that 
complexion  itself.  Clianiberlain's  election 
as  governor  was  due  partly  to  factions 
in  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  themselves  did  not 
anticipate  his  election,  and  were  caught 
napping.  Chamberlain,  personally,  is 
rather  popular  throughout  the  State,  be- 
ing a,  hail  fellow  well  met  and  a  man  of 
considerable  ability.  Mr.  Tai't,  however, 
is  well  liked  in  Oregon,  and  I  do  not 
think  ihere  is  a  question  of  his  carrying 
the   State." 


"Illinois  is  perfectly  safe  for  the  Re- 
puulioan  national  ticket  "  said  W.  H.  Al- 
ford,  of  Chicago,  at  the  Willard.  "There 
isn't  any  doubt  about  the  outcome  in  tnat 
State,  so  far  as  the  national  ticket  is 
concerned. 

"I  also  think  that  Indiana  is  safe  for 
Taft."  Mr.  Alford  added.  "The  northern 
Ikart  of  Indiana  has  undergone  great 
improvements  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  large  number  of  voters  who 
have    come    into    that    part   of    the    State 
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are  largely  Republican.  The  employes 
of  the  steel  mills  and  other  industries 
at  Indiana  Harbor  and  Gary  should  help 
the  Republican  national  ticket,  and  un- 
doubtedly  will   do    so. 

•'As  to  the  outcpme  of  the  State  ticket 
In  Illinois,  including  Gov.  Deneen,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  make  a  prediction. 
I  am  not  informed  on  the  local  political 
conditions." 


vSenor  G.  de  Obaldia,  jr.,  son  of  the 
prevsident  of  Panama,  is  at  the  High- 
lands. Senor  Obaldia  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Panama. 
He  soon  will  leave  for  London,  where 
he  will  establisli  the  legation  of  his 
country. 


"Insurrection  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  wholly  suppressed,"  said  P.  E. 
Stroud,  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  at  the  National, 
"and  it  is  as  safe  there  now  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  of  course  excepting  one 
or  two  of  the  wild  islands.  The  effects  of 
education  among  the  younger  Filipinos 
are  already  becoming  apparent,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  more  observable  in  the  prov- 
inces than  it  is  in  Manila  itself.  Most 
of  the  young  people  are  learning  tlie  Eiig- 
lish  language.  The  government  has  sev- 
eral schools,  and  religious  denominations 
also   are    helping   in    educational    matters. 

"The  Japanese?  Yes,  we  have  Quite  a 
number  of  them  there,  but  we  do  not 
have  a  Japanese  question.  "We  never 
think  anything  about  them.  I  guess  you 
pay  a  gr'at  deal  more  attention  to  them 
here  in  the  States  than  we  do  there." 


"I  consider  that  I  have  been  well  repaid 
for  my  visit  to  the  States  and  my  stay 
here  in  Washington,"  said  Dr.  Victor  A. 
Norgaard,  of  Honolulu,  at  the  RahM.gh, 
just  before  his  departure  for  San  Fran- 
cisco to  .''ail  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  he  is  serving  the  United  States  as 
territorial  veterinarian. 

"Of  course,  the  great  tuberculosis  con- 
a;re?^s  ended  somewhat  disappointingly 
tor  some  of  us,"  Dr.  Norgaard  continued, 
"because  of  the  inability  to  decide  on  the 
impoi-tant  question  as  to  whether  tuber- 
culosis is  transmittable  from  bovines  to 
hximans,    but,    despite   this,    I    feel    that    I 


have  picked  up  many  valuable  pointers 
while  here,  having  attended  the  national 
convention  of  veterinarians,  as  well  as 
the  tuberculosis  congress. 

"In  resuming  my  work  In  the  islands," 
continued  Dr.  Norgaard,  "I  shall  go  on 
the  assumption,  for  the  present,  that  tu- 
berculosis is  transmittable,  at  least  in  a 
degree,  and  shall  hold  to  that  theory  un- 
less the  contrary  is  demonstrated.  The 
Hawaiians  are  somewhat  subject  to  tu- 
berculosis. It  is  not  at  all  widespread 
among  them,  but  they  appear  to  have  a 
tendency  toward  the  disease,  which  is 
counteracted  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
summer  all  the  year  around  there,  and 
they  are  able  to  live  in  the  fresh  air  a 
great  deal  of  the  time. 

"The  cattle  of  the  islands  are  likewise 
comparatively  free  from  tuberculosis,  but 
it  is  important  to  keep  up  a  systematic 
inspection  of  them." 


"Honduras  is  one  of  the  richest  mining 
countries  in  the  world,  and  is  wholly  un- 
developed," said  Alfred  J.  Moisant,  of 
Salvador,  at  the  WiUard.  "It  is  a  ter- 
ritory as  large  as  Illinois,  is  rich  in  soil 
and  minei'al  resources,  and  is  the  best 
watered  country  I  ever  saw.  One  will 
travel  there  but  a  few  miles  before  com- 
ing to  a  stream. 

"My  purpose  in  coming  to  Washington 
is  to  complete  the  plans  for  the  opening 
of  a  bank  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  but  one  small 
bank  in  all  that  coiuntry.  We  have  ob- 
tained the  concession  from  tlie  govern- 
ment and  wi'l  have  agencies  of  the  bank 
all  through  the  country.  I  have  made  a 
contract  with  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  to  print  our  paper  money,  and 
I  also  want  to  make  some  arrangement 
to  have  money  of  small  denominations 
made.  There  is  not  enough  small  money 
in  that  country,  and  we  propose  to  issue 
5,   10,   and  20  cent   pieces. 

"The  concession  compels  us  tO'  keep  In 
silver  in  the  bank  as  a  guarantee  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  money  we  issue.  Ameri- 
can capitalists  are  interested  with  me  in 
the  enterprise.  We  now  have  a  bank  in 
Salvador. 

"L.  M.  Fairbanks,  a  brother  of  the  Vice 
President,  and  others  recently  obtained 
a  fine  concession  for  a  railroad,  to  run 
from  a  northern  port  of  Honduras  to  the 
capital.     They  were   required  to  make  a 
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deposit  of  $10,000  with  the  grovernment, 
but  in  return  obtain  every  other  section 
of  land  through  which  tlie  road  is  built, 
and  this  land  is  rich  in  timber  and  mines. 
In  our  banking  enterprise  we  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  deposit   of  $75,000." 

Mr.  Moisant  does  not  credit  the  latest 
report  of  a  revolution  in  Hon<luras.  "1 
know  the  man  credited  witli  being  be- 
hind the  movement,"  he  said,  "and  I  can- 
not see  any  motive  for  his  alleged  stand. 
J  believe  the  report  is  an  error." 


"Nearly  all  the  big  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  macliinery  in  tlie  West  are 
In  a  bad  plight  because  they  thought 
business  conditions  were  in  a  far  worse 
State  than  they  really  are,"  said  Henry 
E.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man,  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  last 
night.  "The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
none  of  them  manufactured  stock  enough, 
believing  the  farmers  would  suffer,  and 
would  not  buy  much  machinery  until 
next  harvest  time,  if  then. 

"The  result  of  this  belief  was  that 
they  cut  down  their  production  about 
one-third,  and  now  they  have  no  goods 
to  meet  the  demands  that  are  coming 
in.  It  is  said  the  greatest  demand  is 
coming  from  the  Northwest,  and  In  the 
uewly  developed  Assiniboine  country  in 
Canada,  where  the  crops  this  year  of 
wheat  will  be  record  breaking.  It  is 
also  true  of  the  rice-growing  districts 
of  southwestern  Louisiana,  which  have 
been  settled  with  Northern  farmers,  and 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  the  out- 
put. Wheat  threshing  machinery  has 
been  developed  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years  so  that  it  can  deal  also  with  the 
great  crops  of  rice  that  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  grow,  and  these 
farmers  are  asking  for  more  machinery 
than  they  can  get. 

"I  have  been  travelin.^  extensively  'n 
the  South  and  Southwest,  a:id  have  never 
seen  better  crops  than  those  of  this 
year  throughout  the  ^Vest  and  South. 
The  sugar-cane  crop  of  T.,ouisiana  will 
break  all  records,  as  will  the  cotton 
and  rice  crops.  Corn  in  the  West  is 
the  best  in  years." 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Southwest- 
ern railroads  are  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  chaotic  condition  they  have 
been  in  for  more  than  a  year,"  said  E.  D. 
Ripley,  of  St.  Louis,  a  member  of  a  big 
railway  supijly  house,  at  Hotel  Johnson 
last  night.  "We  expect  the  improvement 
to  continue  from  now  on.  Of  couise,  if 
Taft  is  elected,  we  believe  tnat  the  re- 
covery will  be  faster,  but,  personally,  I 
do  not  think  that  Bryan's  victory  would 
work   much   injury. 

"Railroad  men  do  not  thjnk  that  he  can 
do  anything  with  a  Republican  Congress, 
iiusiness  has  picked  up,  as  reports  an- 
nounce, on  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  the  Missouri,  ivansas  and 
Texas,  and  I  found  the  same  condition  in 
the  Southeast  as  I  came  to  Washington. 
The  miles  of  empty  freight  cars  that 
were  sidetracked  on  the  Cnesapeake  ana 
Ohio  are  in  service  again,  coal  is  moving 
freely,  and  the  Southern  is  getting  large 
quantities  of  new  freight.  Construction 
has  been  resumed  on  the  Deepwater  and 
Tidewater,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  completed  in   the  spring." 


"From  what  I  learned  in  the  few 
hours  I  was  in  New  York  I  could  see 
that  the  Republicans  were  thoroughly 
alarmed  over  the  outlook  for  the  na- 
tional election,"  said  Marshall  McCor- 
mick,  the  well-known  Virginia  attor- 
ney, at  the  Raleigh.  "However,  that 
became  apparent  when  the  President 
took  the  unprecedented  action  of  send- 
ing his  entire  cabinet  to  take  the 
stump.  It  cannot  be  denied  the  chances 
of  Mr.  Bryan  seem  bright.  There  is 
much  more  enthusiasm  for  him  in  this 
campaign  than  there  was  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1896  and  1900. 

"Virginia  will  give  Mr.  Bryan  a 
larger  majority  than  it  gave  him 
either  time  he  ran  for  President  be- 
fore. For  every  business  man  in  the 
larger  cities  who  may  switch  and  vota 
for  Taft,  there  will  be  two  working- 
men  who  will  switch  and  vote  for 
Bryan.  I  have  made  it  a  special  point 
to   inquire  into   this  trend  of  the  labor 
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vote,  and  am  sure  it  is  all  toward  Bryan, 

in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Republi- 
cans to  check  tlie  tide.  Just  before 
starting  to  Porto  Rico,  I  asked  a  man 
occupying  a  position  which  placed  him 
in  control  of  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployed men  how  these  men  were  going 
to  vote.  He  said  for  Bryan.  I  a.sked  him 
if  they  had  voted  that  way  before,  and 
he  said  no.  The  reason  they  had 
changed,  he  declared,  was  because  they 
were  afraid  of  Judge  Taft's  injunction 
ideas. 

"We  are  more  interested  in  the  governor- 
ship question  in  Virginia  than  in  any- 
thing else,"  Mr.  McCormick  continued. 
"I've  traveled  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Tucker  has 
tlie  lead  and  will  get  the  nomination." 

Mr.  McCormick  was  called  to  Porto 
Rico  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  son. 
Province  McCormick.  once  a  lieutenant  iii 
the  marine  corps  here,  and  now  connected 
with  the  engineer  corps  on  the  island. 
Young  McCormick,  who  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  fever  for  eight  weeks,  came 
back  to  the  States  with  his  father,  and 
will   recuperate  in   Virginia. 

"Sanitary  conditions  in  San  Juan  are 
excellent,"  observed  Mr.  McCormick,  "but 
with  an  unrestricted  ballot,  the  political 
conditions  there  are  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  grave  doubts.  There  is  a  mixed  popu- 
lation, made  up  of  all  the  nationalities  of 
the  earth,  and  unless  there  is  some  quali- 
fication to  the  right  of  sulTrage  the  result 
of  the  present  form  of  government,  in  my 
judgment,   is  gravely  uncertain. 

"I  will  say  this  for  President  Roose- 
velt, however.  He  has  the  right  man  In 
the  right  place  in  Gov.  Post,  who  is  ono 
ef  the  ablest  and  best  informed  men  to 
be  found  anywhere,  and  alive  to  all  the 
necessities  and  conditions  existing  on  the 
island." 


"Almost  the  entire  State  of  Wyoming 
is  imder'aid  with  good  c^al,  '  said  R.  D 
Meyer,  the  president  of  th.e  baiiK  at 
Hanna,  Wyo  ,  at  tie  Willard.  "Hanna 
is  chiefly  a  coal  mining  town,  named  aft- 
er  the   late  Senator   Mark   Hanna.    Kotik 


Springs,  near  us,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
coal-producing  camps  in  the  world,  the 
daily  output  being  from  5,000  to  6,00  tons. 
We  have  had  a  little  trouble  with  the 
miners,  who  are  made  up  of  men  of 
many  nationalities.  A  difference  that 
tlireatened  last  summer  was  settled  by 
agreenienl.  The  coal  lands  are  being  gon- 
eraliy  worked  within  the  legion  close  to 
the  Union  Pacific,  winch  crosses  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  there  also 
are  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Slate,  wneie  the  B'.n'lingLon  road  is  en- 
tering. 

"The  government  Irrigation  scheme, 
known  as  the  Pathflndor  dam,  along  the 
Platte  River,  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
although  it  will  be  a  couple  of  years  yet 
before  it  is  completed.  jL  will  open  up  to 
farmers  a  large  section  of  land  in  eastern 
Wyoming  and  western  Nebraska.  Our 
State  has  one  disadvantage  as  a  farming 
State,  and  that  is  the  shortness  of  its 
seasons  on  account  of  the  altitude,  most 
of  tlie  State  being  7,000  feet,  so  that  we 
have  frosts  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June 
and  as  early  as  September.  On  that  ac- 
count most  of  the  farm  lands  opened  by 
irrigation  will  be  devoted  principally  to 
oats,  bailey,  and  wheat. 

"Politically,"  said  Mr.  Meyer,  "there  Is 
hardly  any  question  about  Wyoming  go- 
ing Republican  and  Mr.  Mondell  being 
returned  to  Congress." 


"Developments  of  the  last  few  weeks 
indicate  that  Mr  Bryan  will  not  carry 
Nebraska,"  said  Charles  F.  McGrew,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  vice  president  of  the 
Omaha  National  Bank,  at  the  Willard. 
"With  fair  weather  to  biing  out  the  full 
farmer  vote,  there  is  little  que.=tion  about 
Taft  carrying  the  State.  There  will  be 
the  usual  division  of  the  labor  vote. 
Bryan  carried  Nebraska  but  once.  That 
was  in  1896,  when  the  Populist  craze  con- 
trolled the  State,  but  the  farmers  have 
got  over  that,  and  they  are  well  satisfied 
row,  with  good  crops  and  good  prices  and 
the  prices  of  their  land  advancing.  There 
is  comparatively  little  unemployed  labor 
in  Omaha  at  present.  Of  course,  there 
always  will  be  some  to  be  idle.  The  Re- 
publican State  ticket  also  will  be  elected 
in  Nebraska^" 
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"Taft  u-il!  carry  Kansas  by  from  20,000 
to  30,000,"  said  H.  S.  Lewis,  an  attorney  of 
Hutcliinson,  Kans.,  at  the  Raleish. 
"Stubbs,  Republican,  will  also  be  elected 
governor,  although  not  by  so  large  a 
majority.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  the  leader  of 
the  boss-buster  movement  in  the  State, 
and  some  of  those  whose  hostilities  he 
aroused  at  that  time  will  support  J.  Bot- 
kin,  the  Democratic  candidate,  who  once 
was  a  representative  in  Congress. 

"The  legislature  will  be  lost  to  the  Re- 
publicans," continued  Mr.  Lewis,  "be- 
cause of  the  defeat  of  Senator  Long  by 
Mr.  Bri.stow.  But  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  is  safe  for  Taft.  Business 
throughout  the  State  is  fine.  We  have  not 
been  bothered  by  the  drought  that  has 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  M  dd;e  Western 
States.  The  farmers  are  prosperous,  and 
an  evidence  of  it  is  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  them  are  buying  aiitomobiies. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  era  of  the 
automobile  in  Kansas." 


"Contrary  to  general  expectations,  this 
■was  a  good  season  at  the  resort  hotels  in 
the  Colorado  mountains,"  said  Rudolph 
J.  Schueler,  of  Manitou,  Colo.,  at  the 
Ebbitt.  "Most  of  the  hotels  were  unable 
to  accommodate  all  those  who  applied 
durhig  a  part  of  the  season. 

"The  result  of  the  national  election  is 
hard  to  guess,  but  I  rather  think  Bryan 
will  carry  the  State.  Gov.  Buchtel,  the 
rreacher-governor,  who  is  just  finishing 
his  term,  has  made  a  good  governor,  and 
the  people  are  well  satisfied  with  his  ad- 
ministration." 


"Reports  that  the  sardine  industry  is 
failing  in  France  and  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  the  United  States,"  said  Wil- 
liam M.  Ray,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  at  the 
National  Hotel  last  night,  "need  not 
worry  lovers  of  that  succulent  fish,  as 
there  are  schools  of  untold  millions  to 
be  had  for  the  taking  off  the  coast  of 
southern  California  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  year  that  any  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  industry  in  my  State,  and 
now  one  small  cannery  has  begun  op- 
erations at   San   Diego. 


"These  fish  and  anchovies  are  so 
thick  in  some  of  the  bays  and  inlets  that 
in  some  cases  they  endanger  small  boats. 
This  seems  like  a  fish  story,  pure  and 
simple,  but  it  is  the  truth.  The  tunas 
and  gray  whales  will  get  after  the  great 
schools  at  times,  and  hundreds  of  the 
little  fellows  leap  into  the  air,  landing 
in    the    skiffs    of    fishermen. 

"I  have  heard  of  cases  where  they 
have  nearly  filled  and  swamped  these 
skiffs.  The  United  States  fish  commis- 
sion has  been  experimenting  with  the 
California  sardine  and  anchovy,  and 
has  found  that  in  flavor  they  equal,  if 
not  excel,  the  French  fish.  The  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  fishermen  have  been 
taking    tlie    fish    for    a   number    of    years. 

"A  fish  that  has  been  adopted  from 
Eastern  waters  is  the  shad.  It  is  only 
a  few  yeai's  ago  that  they  were  Intro- 
duced in  our  waters,  and  now  tuey  are 
plentiful  all  along  the  coast.  There  is 
ponie  talk  oc  beginning  to  can  them,  the 
same  as  salmon,  but  as  yet  nothing  has 
been  done." 


S.  B.  Houston,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  who 
is  in  the  city  on  a  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  scouts  the  idea  that  the 
result  of  the  coming  election  in  his  home 
State    could    be    considered    doubtful. 

"Oregon  will  go  for  Taft  by  20,000,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Houston,  emphatically,  at  the 
New  "Willard  last  night,  "and  if  any 
Democrat  is  willing  to  back  his  belief 
that  Oregon  will  go  for  Bryan,  I  know 
where  he  can  find  $1,000  to  $5,0CO  that  Taft 
will  v/in.  Just  let  him  come  to  me  with 
the  money,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is 
placed.  There  has  been  a  tendency  re- 
cently to  put  Oregon  in  the  doubtful 
column,  I  know.  But  this  is  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  we  elected  a  Democrat  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  an  election 
which  is  no  criterion,  owing  to  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  at  that  particular 
election.  The  registered  vote  of  the  two 
old  parties  in  Oregon  was  110.000,  and 
STi.OOO  of  these  votes  were  Republican  and 
25.000  Democratic.  It  is  probable  that 
10,000  Democrats  registered  as  Repub- 
licans, to  bring  about  the  nomination  for 
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the  Senate  of  a  candidate  who  was  sure  ington  making-  arrang-ements  for  the  re- 
ef defeat.  moval  of  his  family  here  this  winter.  lie 
"Bryan  has  always  been  victorious  in  is  at  the  Arlington  Hotel.  In  speaking  of 
August  and  September,"  continued  Mr.  the  political  situation  last  night,  he  said 
Houston,  "but  there  has  been  a  different  that  there  was  not  much  to  the  campaign 
story  in  November,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  in  Vermont. 

though  history  would  repeat  itself  thi8  "Theie  are  Democrats  there,"  he  said 
fall.  The  Socialist  party  will  poll  5,000  with  a  smile,  "but  we  do  not  mind  them 
or  6.000  votes  in  Oregon,  and  it  is  likely  very  much.  In  Vermont  it  is  only  a  ques- 
that  this  will  detract  from  the  number  tiou  of  the  size  of  the  majority,  and  I 
Of  votes  that  would  otherwise  have  been  believe  that  it  will  be  laiger  tha.n  usual 
east  for  Bryan."  i^^xt  Tuesday.  We  are  sending  out  cam- 
paign    speakers    to    other    States,    and    in 

Senator-elect    Carroll    S.    Page,    of    Ver-  °"'®'"  '^'^^^  ^°'''^  °"'"  P^'"*'    ^  ^"^^^  ^^^" 

mont,    who    takes    the   place   of   the    late  ''^^^   through   the   East,    and   everything   is 

Senator   Redfieid   S.   Proctor,    is  in  Wash-  tov  Mr.   Taft." 


NOISELESS  CHILDREN. 

A  Hibernian  pater  familias  remonstrated  to  his  wife  against  the 
noise  of  the  children,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  nursery  while  he  was  at  home.  He  added,  considerately : 
"1  would  not  object  to  their  noise  if  they  would  only  keep  quiet." 

Kelly,  a  stage  manager  in  Sheridan's  time  at  Drnry  Lane,  once 
fell  throrgh  p.  trap  door  and  broke  his  leg.  When  picked  up  he  re- 
marked that  it  was  well  he  had  not  been^killed.  for  Sheridan  would 
then  have  had  to  keep  him  for  life. 

According  to  Samuel  Lover,  the  Irish  poet,  the  date  for  the  cele- 
bration of  St.  Patrick's  day  was  once  a  mooted  question.  Some  au- 
thorities declared  thnt  the  sp.int  was  born  on  the  8th  of  March,  while 
others  insisted  that  his  birthday  came  on  the  9th.  It  was  Father 
Mulcahy  who  finally  struck  the  haooy  thought  of  putting  these  two 
dates  together,  thus  setting  tlie  17th'  for  the  day  of  celebration,  and 
it  was  the  same  witty  priest  who  is  credited  by  the  poet  with :  "No 
one  could  have  two  birthdays,  but  a  twins." 

"An  Englishman  was  writing  a  letter  in  a  coffee  house,  and  per- 
ceiving that  an  Irishman,  stationed  behind  him.  was  reading  over  his 
shoulder,  saw  fit  to  reprove  the  Hibernian.  He  concluded  writino- 
his  letter  in  these  words :  "I  would  say  more,  but  a  damned  tall  Irislv 
man  is  reading  over  my  shoulder  every  word  I  write."  "You  lie, 
you  scoundrel !"  cried  the  self-convicted  Hibernian. 
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TWO  FOR  THE  DOCTORS. 

Physicians  in  the  old  country  sometimes  administered  fearful  doses 
of  medicines.  Witness  the  effect  on  the  Irishman  that  said  he  took 
so  many  drugs  that  he  was  sick  a  long  time  after  he  got  well. 

A  medical  student,  who  was  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in 
his  profession,  replied :  "I  hope  soon  to  be  qualified  to  be  a  physi- 
cian ;  for  I  think  I  am  now  able  to  cure  a  child." 

A  miller,  who  found  that  a  rival  in  trade  was  about  to  set  up  a 
windmill  beside  his,  tried  to  dissuade  him  by  the  remark,  "You  see, 
there  is  not  wind  enough  to  move  one  windmill,  let  alone  two." 

'T  will  make  her,"  said  the  Irish  baronet  of  his  intended  wife, 
"Lady  O'Trigger,  and  a  good  husband  into  the  bargain." 

It  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  famed  for  his  frequent  use  of  bulls,  who 
once  declared :  "jMr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  put  our- 
selves out  of  the  way  for  posterity.  What  has  posterity  done 
for  us?" 

On  another  occasion,  he  said :  "I  am  willing  to  give  up  not  a  part, 
but  the  whole,  of  the  constitution,  to  preserve  the  remainder." 

An  Irish  litterateur,  upon  eating  an  apple  pie  flavored  with  a  few 
green  gooseberries,  exclaimed,  with  gusto:  "Ah,  what  a  darling  of 
an  apple  pie  it  would  be  if  it  was  all  made  of  green  gooseberries !" 

ERRORS  IN  COURTSHIP. 

"Will  you  run  away  with  me  to-night,  Kate,  dear?"  said  Phil  to 
his  charming  rustic  belle,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  years  of  indis- 
cretion. "Ah,  no,  my  dear  Phil,"  replied  the  young  woman,  with 
great  sense  of  prudence  and  decorum,  "I  will  do  no  such  action  as 
that !  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do — I'll  run  away  without  you, 
and  then  you  can  run  after  me,  and  so  we  shall  meet  at  my  aunt's 
that  same  evening." 

An  equally  ridiculous  reply  was  made  by  the  young  man  who 
realized  the  embarrassment  of  meeting  a  girl  by  appointment.  "Sup- 
pose, my  dear  madam,"  he  said  to  the  one  that  performed  the  part 
of  go-between  for  the  young  couple,  "you  could  manage  it  so  as  to 
let  us  meet  at  your  house  without  either  of  us  being  aware  that  the 
other  was  present." 

An  Irishman,  having  challenged  a  man  to  fight  a  duel,  who  some- 
how forgot  to  keep  the  appointment,  met  his  antagonist  the  same  day 
and  said :  "Well,  sir,  I  met  you  this  morning;  but  you  did  not  come. 
However,  I  am  determined  to  meet  you  to-morrow  morning  whether 
you  come  or  not !" 


The  McConnell  Discoveries  in 
VITAL   FORCE 


Prove    A    Scientific    Self- 
Cure    For    All    Invalidism. 

Mr.  Andrew  McConnell,  the  scientist,  has  made  a  discovery  of  world 
importance.  He  states  that  all  ill-health,  indigestion,  nervous  prostra- 
tion, heart-trouble  and  other  forms  of  chronic  diseases  are  the  direct 
cause  of  low  vitality.  Also,  that  an  increase  of  vital  force  will  cure  any 
form  of  chronic  disorder.  He  proves  the  vital  power  to  be  electricity  by 
some  two  hundred  accurate  tests,  finds  how  it  is  produced  in  the  human 
body,  and  finds,  too,  that  any  person  may  train  himself  to  increase  the 
production  of  his  own  electricity.  From  over  a  year  of  association  with 
all  manner  of  chronic  diseases,  testing  several  hundred  cases,  he  has 
proven  that  any  human  being  can  have  health  in  a  few  weeks  time. 

He  has  also  proven  that  age  weakness  comes  from  low  vitality  and 
in  the  same  manner  an  old  person  may  reinvigorate  himself  and  lengthen 
his  life.  This  has  been  tested  in  some  fifty  cases  with  people  of  over 
sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McConnell's  discoveries  are  being  recognized  as  meaning  a  new 
epoch  to  the  world.  Recently,  by  special  invitation,  he  has  spoken  be- 
fore the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  The  Willard  Chapter  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Metaphysical  Club  of  Boston  and  is  at  present  giving  a 
series  of  talks  before  the  Current  Events  Class  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  through  the  personal  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur,  its  pas- 
tor. 

These  discoveries  in  human  electricity  have  proven  so  wonderful  in 
their  results  that  schools  have  already  been  opened  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  Boston  while  preparations  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  establish  others  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur's  calendar  in  announcing  Mr.  McConnell's  lec- 
tures said  in  part:  "Mr.  McConnell's  researches  and  discoveries,  along 
the  lines  of  electricity  as  the  life  force  in  the  human  body,  are  arousing 
wide-spread  interest;  he  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  subjects  he 
will  present." 

An  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  McConnell's  Boston  endorsements  says: 
"To  adjust  habits  of  thought  from  Divine  infusion  to  self-vitalization  by 
increasing  the  flame  of  the  Divine  spark  of  life  within — is  to  bridge  a 
chasm  between  blind  faith  and  scientific  truth.  This  Mr.  McConnell  has 
most  effectually  done  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  opening  the  door 
of  the  New  Era  of  Opportunity  for  human  emancipation,  from  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  disease  and  the  horrible  nightmare  of  decrepit  old  age." 

Ministers  have  been  the  first  to  endorse  Mr.  McConnell's  researches, 
believing  that  he  has  given  the  scientific  explanation  for  all  lines  of 
healing.  Leaders  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  are  taking  up  this  new  science  as  a 
cure  for  the  drink  curse  believing  that  Mr.  McConnell  has  proven  that 
by  an  increase  of  vitality  the  desire  for  drink  can  be  eliminated. 

Further  information  and  personal  consultations  can  be  secured  from 
the  manager  of  the  Washington  Branch,  Clara  Wright  Ruland,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Life  Electricity  Institute,  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  613 
15th  Street.    'Phone  Main  €819. 


Electricity  The  Source  of  Bodily  Energy. 


McConnell  Says  He  Has  Found  the  Secret 
of  Health — New  Religious  Movement, 
Called  an  International  Health  Confer- 
ence, Calls  Big  Audience  to  Carnegie 
Hal!. 

Ne-.v  York,  June  8. — Carnegie  Hall  saw 
yesterday  the  formal  launching  of  a  new 
religious  movement  which  Andrew  McCon- 
nell has  been  preaching  for  several  weeks 
at  meetings  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur's 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  The  meeting 
was  called  an  International  Health  Con- 
ference. The  large  hal!  was  well  filled. 
End  there  was  music  and  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  S.  Roche,  v.ith  readings 
from  Revelation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Allen 
Tupper  of   Brooklyn. 

'"This  is  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide 
movement,"  said  Dr.  MacArthur,  who  pre- 
sided. "It  is  not  a  religion,  but  distinctly 
and  emphatically  religious.  Unlike  other 
similar  movements,  you  don't  have  to 
leave  your  church  or  your  synagogue  to 
join  this.  The  actual  presence  of  God 
in  the  affairs  of  men  is  the  crowning 
fact  in  the  v.-orld's  present  awakening.  I 
believe  in  the  revelation  v>hich  God  made 
of  Himself  to  the  Hebrew  people,  'I  the 
Lord  healeth    them.' 

"I  believe  in  the  103d  Pslam,  where  we 
are  assured  that  He  healeth  all  our  dis- 
eases. He  heals  them  by  human  instru- 
wientality.  I  believe  Mr.  McConnell  has 
gone  below  the  great  majority  of  methods 
of  healing  that  have  been  pursued  in  the 
past  and  has  found  the  law  beneath  them. 
And  when  he  has  found  that  law,  he  has 
found   God. 

"It  took  the  great  and  brilliant  Mar- 
coni to  translate  the  electricity  in  the 
sir  into  the  wireless  telegraph.  We  have 
.aU  known  there  was  electricity  in  the 
iody.  God,  I  believe,  has  called  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell as  he  called  Marconi  to  interpret 
G«d  in  the  human  body." 


Mr.  McConnell  said  he  had  got  hold 
of  an  idea  which  was  a  fundamental.  He 
said  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
Christian  Science  and  the  physician,  the 
atheist  and  the  Christian,  had  come  to- 
getlier  in  recognition  of  his  work.  Then, 
he  said,  each  would  admit  that  "all  is 
one." 

He  told  his  experience  with  nervous 
prostration  and  heart  trouble  for  ten  years 
and  his  experiments  with  physicians.  Chris- 
tian Science,  mental  science  and  other  forms 
of  healing.  At  last,  ne  said,  he  spent  two 
years  in  research  in  libraries  and  communed 
with  nature  where  he  had  time  to  think 
and  finally  discovered  the  divine  laws  of 
health.  These  laws,  he  said,  were  based 
on  the  fact  that  vital  energy,  the  power 
that  moved  the  muscles,  controlled  the 
vital  organs,  tiie  rebuilding  process  and 
the  composition  ot  the  body  was  elec- 
tricity. 

"We've  had  the  theory  before,"  said 
]\[r.  McConnell,  "but  my  work  is  to  prove 
it.  If  we  can  get  an  exact  science  of  the 
law  of  this  life  power  we  enter  an  era 
that  has  been  impossible  before — an  era 
when   man   controls   his   own   life. 

"I  have  tested  this  now  in  over  300 
cases  without  one  failure.  I  see  before 
me  many  who  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago 
were  chronic  invalids  and  are  the  picture 
of  health  nov.-.  It  is  certainly  possible 
for  every  human  being  to  have  health. 
But  only  a  few  would  cure  themselves, 
because  they  wouldn't  carry  out  these 
princii>!es.  But  those  who  will  do  it  can 
cure  themselves. 

"A  man  can  pray  20  years  for  health, 
but  if  he  doesn  t  believe  he  is  going  to 
get  health  he  never  v.ill.  I'd  advise  you 
not  to  give  up  your  faith  in  your  family 
physician  right  away.  The  mind  controls 
tlie  power  that  rules  the  organs  of  the 
body." 
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JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  1  0  8   Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk  and  Cream  Delivered  to  Any   Part  of    the  City  TWICE   DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at  Once.      "  NORTH  13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 

JEWELERS 

629  KING   ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

BELL  PHONE    242 

Praciicg!  Watclii^Kkers  and  Opticians 
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Si-.ics  Made  To  Ci-rder  Satisfaction  gxiaranteed 

H.    JAOOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies*  and    Gents*    Garments 
Cieanedp  Pressed  ^  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N  W. 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Wofk 


Phone  Main  2048 

F. 

G.    rslOL-TE 

First  Class 
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ARTISTIC  WALL  PAPERING  and  PAINTING 

907 

nth  street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefully 

Furnished 

Give  Me  a 

Trial 
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B. 

MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,    Carpets, 
.  .  Upholsteries  & 
Wall  Papers  .  . 

Cor,  nth  and  F  Sts.  N,  W. 


CHAS.  B.  ALTHOFF 
Sak^rg  an&  Olnuf^rttnurrg 

620  O  street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1324 


Wm.  R  BURCH 

Dry  Goods^  Notions^  Hosiery^ 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  N.E. 

Phone     -     -     Lincoln  946 

TELEPHONE     M.     5  25  7 

JAMES   E,  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT   MAKER 

t208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.    C. 

Special  Attention  Given  Repair  Work  SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 

SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $12.00 

CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 

Stands  63  and  64  419-M 

M,  HOLZBEIERLEIN 

Model  Bakery 

1849  Seventh  Street  N,  W. 
washington,  d.  c. 

B.  F.  B.  P.  Co.  Balto.  Md. 


Phone  North  4393-M  -  First  Class  Work 

B.   F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor 

Greater  Wasfiinoton  lailorlno  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Agent  for  CONGER'S   LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

ORIENT 

"KLEAR     KOPY" 

JAPANESE    SILK    FIBER 

CARBON     PAPKR 

FEATHERWEIGHT      -     -      $2.00  per  100  Sheets 
MEDIUM  WEIGHT       -     -      $2.00     "     100 

PERMANENT  COLORS 
CLEAR  COPIES 
DURABLE  AND  CLEAN 

Will   Not   Smut,  Son   Your  Elands,  or  Tede  in  Your   files 

GOOD  FOR  10  CLEAR  COPIES  AT  ONE  V/RITING 

USED  BY  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMEMT 

ORIENT   CARBON    PAPER   CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Distributed  by  HAUSLER  &  CO.,  723  11th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,D.C 


Subscrlfie  !^0W    One  Ooflar  a  Year 


H.   R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHEll    OF   THE  PIANOFOliTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baermann. 
Studio  1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


The  paper  Ca/^j-,  ijales  and  fabJic  Opinion  is  prioied  on  is  ftirnislidl   bf 
R,  P.  Andrews  &  Go.  (Inc)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N.  "W.    The  only  strictly  Wht>\  e 
cale  Paper  House  in  the  city.    Sole  Agents  in  tht  District  of  Columbia  for  The  Veafe 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  'WorlcSo. 
jf  firts  need  paper,  better  try  them.     ^Phone  East  5^5 

^8  I»dia*aa  Ave.  N,  W=  705  Niatfe  St.  N,  V, 


IT     WILL     BE     WORTH     WHILE        TO     VISIT     THE 

MjjbIi  m\h  Art  ^Iinp 

For  CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  MOTTOES, 

CALENDARS  and   ART  NOVELTIES 

Also  a  BEAUTIFUL   LINE  OF  BOOKS  and   BOOKLETS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  BIBLE  STUDENTS 

CHAS.  K.  JOHIs^STOiN' 


NO.  2006  aSTII  ST    X.W. 

20 18  Fourth: SiN^TH  Street  IN".  W. 

Phone  North  909  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Heating  and  Tinning^ 

Rooting:,  Guttering  and  Spouting. 
R^oofs  fLepaired  qlhc!  Pa-mted 
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COMPLETE   HOME   FURNISHERS 

^GLfhen  in  doubt  buy  of 

HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture^  Carpets^  Crockery  Draperies^  Etc 


J.  WILLIAM  LEE, 
UNDERTAKER  &  LIVERY, 

832   PENN.  AVE^  N.  W. 


S.    KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space 

The  Busy  Comer. 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 
WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


CoKef  CoKel!  CoKelll 

^>CT  QUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

Sl'HV  WORRY  MT:TH  THE  OLD  COAL  STOVE 

S'FTTARnr   ■>    ^'^         I    Equally    etfective    in 
«Li.LiAJiLJi,    (  Ranires.  f     Winter  and  Summer. 

i    Gas         )    CLEAN   and  SWIFO? 
sAfh,i  if     ,  Heaters,  f  in  Results. 

»  Qiifck  Hot  Fire  makes  a  Brealoast  on    jfime. 

Washington  gas  light  company. 


special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.   S.  DENNIE    &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.   OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL   ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTTTRERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE   MAIN   16  70  5  2  3      4'<     STREET     S.    W. 


Q 


21  St    and    G    St  rests 


USE  THE    %1    COLD  CURE 

For  Head  Colds,  La  Gris3p2   Influanza 
20    Ots.     RsoksRo 


HYATTSViLLE      A  D  V  E  R11 S  E  M  E  N  TS 

Prompt  Work  Efficienc}-  Guaranteed  Low  Prices 

WILLIAM  J.   WHEATLEY 

PLUMBER 

STOVE   AND   TIN   WORK  ~       'sPOUTING   AND   ROOFING 

HOT-WATER   HEATING   AND   STEAM   FITTING 


ESTIMATES  rURNISHEr>  OX  AI.E  WORK 


BUTTON'S  OLD   STAND  MARYLAND  AVENUE 

Hyattsville,  Maryland 


L.  H.  burdi:tti: 

nyattsvilie  Dyeing  and  CScanissg  Company 
No.  7   Roger's  Row.  Hyattsville.  Md. 

fLE:PAiRiNG  done: 

Ladies  Suits  SI. 50  \ip 
Gents  Suits.  Cleaned  (Si  Pressed  $1.00 


€> 


.o^^         1329   14th  St.  and  1800   Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.        % 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Cleansing  of   Ladies't  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Garments,  Lace 

Curtains,  Blankets,  etc.,  by  the  French   Process  of  Naphtha, 

Steam,   Sulphur,    and    Dry    Cleansing. 


miss 


Lunch  Rooms 

washingtonTSTc 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 
217  7th    S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections  W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  &  WIMMEL 

Carriage     'Builders 
1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washing-ion,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6290 

General   Repairing   and  Automobile   Trimming-   and 

Painting  Painting 


729    17th    St. 

Luncheon 

12    to    3 

Order 

Department 


1623    H    St. 

Luncheon 

12    to    3 

Tea   4    to    6 

Dinner    6    to   3 


TELEPHONE,    MAIN    6480 


J.  W.  JORDAN   &  COMPANY 

PRINTERS   SUPPLIES 
PRINTERS    ROLLERS 


NON=GUMMING      MACHINE      OILS 
623  D  St.  N.W.  Washington,  P.O. 

Special  During  Summer  Months         Tuning  $1.50 

Work  guaranteed. 
Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To 

Joseph  Stanislaus  Tippett 

1808  H  Street,  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  4898. 


Compliments   of 

Dr.  George  W.  Brace 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

1420  New    York   Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

Qlhxxrch  ®rgan  ^utlrlBr 

Care  of  Organs  by  Yearly   Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.    Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:    1322   3 2d    Street,  Northwest 
Factory:     3132   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West  379  Washing-ton,    D,   C. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

piatn  txnh  WmmnmUi  plastering. 
Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


©Lcliifiists  Supplies 


1208  a.nd    1212  32d  Street 
Telephone   West  1010 


FURS     REMODELED 
PHONE   CONNECTION 


AND      R  E  L I N  E  D 


AJ.POZEN, 

TAILOR 

1410    I  STREET  N.  W. 

LADIES'   AND  ^E^T^S   TAILORING       vVASHiNGTON     D    C 
IN   ALL  ITS  BRANCHES W/\i»MirMfe  I  UN,   U.   C*- 

FOUNDED    IN    18  54 


THE  MASON  and  HAMLIN 

STANDARD  of  PIANO  MANUFACTURE  HAS  BEEN  THE  HIGHEST 
^  The  Highest   Standard  of  Quality  Commands   and 
Readily  Receives  the  Highest  Price,  Because  Superior 
Merit  is  always  recognized  by  those  who  desire  the  best 
SAME  PRICE  TO  EVERYBODY.EVERYWHERE. 

THE  CABLE   LINE  OF  PIANOS    ^^o1?pr,ses 

The  CONOVER,  The  CABLE,  The  KINGSBURY, 

The  WELLINGTON.  The  DeKOVEN. 

WARE  ROOMS 

6ia  KING  STREET  ALEXANDRIA,    VA, 

THE  CABLE  COMPANY  a  W.  O'MEARA.  MGR. 
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WE  WILL  SEND  ON  RECEIPT  OF  A  DIME 
AND  A  2c.  STAMP,  or  SIX  2c.  STAMPS,  ANY 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING— 

1,  A  Set  of  Souvenir  Post  Cards  as  follows: 

United  States  Capitol.  Congressional  Library, 
White  House,  Smithsonian  Institate,  Washing- 
ton Monument,  State,  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment, Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Post  Office, 
Union  Station,  Washington,  D.  C,  costing 
$18,000,000;  new  Municipal  Building,  Wash- 
ington's Home  Church,  Alexandria,  \a.,  and 
WashingtoTi's  Home,  Mt.  Vernon,  \'a. 

2.  A  Set  of  Fine  Engravings — 

Consisting  of  Capitol,  White  House,  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  Monument,  and  the 
$18,000,000  Union  Railroad_  Station.  These, 
when  framed,  will  be  especially  desirable  for 
the  school  room,  giving  the  children  a  chance 
to  see  the  Monument,  which  the  school  children 
of  the  United  States  helped  to  build,  and  four 
other  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world.  A 
penny  collection  from  the  children,  amounting 
to  $1.25,  \vill  secure  five  sets  of  moulding, 
making  a  neat  and  suitable  frame  for  each, 
which  will  be  sent,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  money. 

3,  A  Book  of  Short  Stories — 

Including  "Sally  Ann's  Experience."  _  This 
story  is  the  most  popular  short  story  in  the 
Ivngiish  language,  and  so  pleased  President 
Roosevelt  that  "he  wrote  a  special  request  to 
h.?ve  it  reproduced  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. 

4.  A  pamphlet  on  "Life  Everlasting" — 

This  is  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, are  heard. 


5.  "A  Rift  In  The  Cloud"- 


This  is  the  first  and  only  novel  written  and 
published  by  the  blind.  It  is  about  the  length 
of  "Ben  Hur,"  and  pronounced  by  the  press 
to  be  of  exceptional  interest,  full  of  action  and 
dramatic  situations.  It  is  not  sold  outright,  but 
sent  out  to  earn  a  penny  a  day,  and  will  be 
sent  for  12  cents,  with  permission  to  the  person 
sending  for  it  to  hold  it  twenty  days.  It  must 
then  be  passed  to  a  friend  in  accordance  with 
the  notice  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover. 


6.  A  copy  of  our  Monthly  Magazine — 


This  Magazine  is  $i.oo  a  year.  Besides  be- 
ing an  excellent  family  magazine,  its  "Trips 
Around  the  World"  articles  and  its  report  of 
interviews  with  noted  personages  who  visit 
Washington,  are  of  great  educational  value. 

We    are    in    constant    receipt    of    letters    from 
subscribers     expressing     their     appreciation     of 
the   worth   of  our  magazine,   and   the   following 
is  a  sample: 
Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  my  check  to  settle  the  bill  for 
"Talks,  _  Tales  and  Public  Opinion,"  against 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Hiscox,  niv  mother.  She  died  a 
year  ago  last  March  and  I  should  have  notified 
vou,  but  I  neglected  to,  and  have  enjoyed  read- 
ing the  magazine  very  much.  These  are  hard 
times  and  I  feel  like  economizing  at  every 
point  possible,  but  I  really  consider  your  little 
magazine  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  pub- 
lished, so  if  you  wish  to  change  the  subscrip- 
tion to  my  name,  I  will  take  the  same. 
Yours   very   truly, 

JAMES  A.  HISCOX. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


7.  A  Cook  Book,  Candy  Maker  &  Money  Saver 

Full    of   valuable   information   to   any    family. 


8.  Seeing  Washington — 


This  is  a  book  which  everyone  visiting 
Washington,  or  intending  to  visit  Washington, 
should  read.  It  is  the  discription  and  history 
of  all  public  buildings  and  points  of  interest 
in  Washington,  Alexandria,  Arlington  and  Mt. 
Vernon. 
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A  Live  Ohio    Yankee  Takes  A  Trip 
Through  The  Southland 

(We  trust  our  readers  will  permit  us  to  substitute,  for  our 
usual  "Trip  Around  The  "World"  article,  the  following 
letters  by  a  Painesville  tourist  who  signes  himself  as  H.  B. 
These  letters  were  furnished  us  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merriman 
of  Painesville,  Ohio,  who  were  g-uests  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute,  for  a  short  time  on  their  way  to  and  from  Florida) 

The  Pullman  gave  us  it's  usual  study  in  nature  human.  What  world- 
wide interests  and  thoughts  and  views  a  single  car  contains.  Think  of  it 
when  you  hear  a  train  shriek  through  our  little  city  in  the  quiet  hours  of 
night.  It  is  a  little  world  of  passions,  prayers,  plans,  hopes  and  fears, 
griefs  and  loves.  We  doubtless  had  them  all.  Surely  one  bumptious  young 
man,  who  talked  loudly  of  histhousand  mile  journey,  was  humbled,  when 
some  one  drew  out  that  the  quiet  man  opposite  had  travelled  continuously 
for  twelve  years  and  in  every  country  on  the  globe,  except  Australia — and 
was  about  to  go  there.  He  sells  goods  for  ten  American  firms  and  could 
name  the  best  hotels  and  drugstores  in  Punta  Arenas,  Johannesburg  and 
every  other  city.  His  talk  of  race-traits  and  trade-conditions  was  better 
than  a  lecture.  The  world  is  surely  his  parish,  though  he  seemed  to  see 
only  the  little  commercial  side  of  it  after  all. 

We  awoke  in  Washington's  big,  new  unfinished  Union  station.  It 
will  be  a  beauty,  close  to  the  capitol,  and  large  enough  for  a  March  crowd- 
Every  visit  proves  that  our  capitol  city  "sure  do  grow. "      The  blood  of  the 
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real  estate  man  is  stirred  at  the  prospect.  Our  patient  Uncle  Samuel 
must  surely  keep  right  on  piling-  up  big  work-shops  and  think-shops  here, 
for  his  growing  family,  for  years  to  come.  And  others  also  build  to  house 
to  feed  and  to  care  for  them. 

Well,  we  did  a  few  of  the  usual  things.  We  admired  the  yellow  an- 
gels in  the  Library  and  ate  blue-point  in  the  capitol  restaurant.  We 
saw  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  as  dapper  as  ever,  with  his  flower  and  his  cigar, 
skip  briskl}'  to  his  place  at  exactly  noon,  tap  with  the  gavel  and  call  on 
the  chaplain  to  oflFer  pra3'er — a  good,  helpful  prayer,  too,  but  though  the 
House  opened  with  prayer  it  closed  with  Champ  Clark.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  termed  "landscape"  in  the  House— men  who  look  pretty 
well  from  the  gallerj^  but- 
Then,  from  the"laudscape"  and  disorder  of  the  House  to  the"scenery" 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate.  Vice  President  Fairbanks  and  our  senator 
from  Akron  were  there — and  others.  An  eruption  of  Tillman  was  just 
over,  and  the  hot  lava  was  still  trickling  round  the  toes  of  the  magnates; 
they  seemed  uncomfortable,  but  no  one  resigned. 

Soon  we'll  leave  Washington  to  struggle  along  without  us,  and  press 
"on  to  Richmond"  and   the  cloudy  South. 

We  write,  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Rich- 
mond. Have  iust  arrived^ — and  at  once  planned  to  leave.  We  came  over 
"The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad  and  Washington 
Southern  Railway."  Pretty  fair  title  for  a  hundred-mile  road,  and  we 
don't  think  of  any  towns  omitted. 

This  is  historic  soil;  the  chief  crop  is  battlefields.  Thej'  are  every- 
where, and  they  teem  with  dark  memories. 

Fredericksburg  seemed  very  much  dead.  In  fact,  most  of  the  town, 
like  the  old  mansions,  the  fields,  and  some  of  the  natives,  look  weather- 
worn and  discouraged.  Chatted  with  a  bright,  clean-cut  farmer  on  train; 
born  in  Michigan,  been  civil  engineer  in  California;  he  has  bought  a  farm 
near  here  and  is  making  a  picnic  of  life;  guess  that's  about  all  he  is  mak- 
ing — and  perhaps  it's  enough.  Fairly  improved  land  costs  about  $30.00 
per  acre  in  his  vicinity;  mostlj'  northern  neighbors,  but  nobodj-  getting 
ahead — "Jes'  comf'ble." 

We  have  had  a  treat.  We  have  seen  real  Virginia  eloquence  in  action. 
A  new  Confederate  pension  bill   was    reported  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
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from  the  finance  committee,  as  we  wrote  the  foregoing".  Virg-inia  last  year 
paid  it's  Confederate  soldiers  and  widows  $375,000.00  in  pensions;  the 
finance  committee  had  turned  down  all  sorts  of  schemes,  and  reported  a 
bill  carrying  $425,000  per  year.  Amendments  were  offered  which  would 
have  doubled  this  amount  and  they  were  urged  with  all  the  fire  that  once 
made  Virginia  famous.  Historj^ fiction,  sarcasm  and  pathos  were  hurled 
recklessly  about  ;     for   a   time   the  storm   howled,  and  everybody  ducked. 

Some  folks  were  clearly  not  unmindful  of  the  soldier  vote.  But  after 
an  hour  or  two,  adverse  voices  began  to  be  heard;  veterans  themselves 
opposed  the  increase;  and  when  Roswell  Page,  brother  of  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  arose  and  intimated  that  certain  brethren  must  have  been  studying 
oratory  when  they  should  have  studied  arithmetic — it  was  time  to  vote. 
All  the  costly  amendments  were  mowed  down,  a  few  harmless  ones 
carried,  the  bill  adopted. 

But,  listen!  We  heard  everj-  word  of  this  exciting  debate,  and  not 
once  was  expressed  anj-  but  the  most  loyal  feeling  to  the  Union.  We  were 
proud  of    old  Virginia.      The  war  is  over. 

Having  been  in  Richmond  less  than  twent3'-four  hours  there  may  be 
a  few  f.icts  about  the  place  we  haven't  learned;  these  we  omit.  But 
it's  a  live,  hustling  city;  old  and  new  delightfully  mixed  ;  modern  trolley 
cars  climbing  the  hills  over  stone  pavements  laid  "befo  the  wah,  sah." 
St.  Paul's  with  the  Davis  and  Lee  pews  and  many  $10,000  memoral  win- 
dows, is  near  the  meanest  hovels.  The  Methodist  Institute  lodged  and 
fed  over  18,000  men  last  year.  Great  wealth  here  and  deepest  poverty. 
The  i-olored  man  is  treated  with  respect,  but  socially  segregated.  The 
liquid  mud  that  oozes  through  the  water  pipes  would  delight  the  eyes  of 
our  water  department  and  service  board  ;  the  possibilities  still  before 
them  are  great. 

A  couple  of  school  girls  rushed  up,  yesterday,  and  gave  us  a  punch 
In  the  ribs  that  seemed  ver3^  home-like.  We  were  so  sorry  when  they  found 
it  was  the  wrong  uncle. 

We  have  seen  the  stately  old  capitol,  state  library  and  governor's 
residence.  Of  course  the  town  has  a  "Washington  Headquarters;"  few 
ambitious  southern  cities  haven't.  This  one  is  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old;  built  of  stone,  even  older;  now  occupied  by  a  clock  shop.  Jef- 
ferson Davis'  residence,    "The  White  House  of    the  Confederacy,  "is  now 
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a  museum  of  war  relics,  each  of  the  fifteen  Rebellion  states  having  a  room. 
Of  course  the  ladies  have  done  the  work;  they  raised  over $30,000.00  atone 
bazaar.      Half  of  the  visitors  are  from  the  North.       But  we  must  move  on. 

We  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  plunging  head-first  into  the  night  and 
the  South.  Went  to  bed  inVirginia,  awoke  in  North  Carolina,  breakfasted 
in  South  Carolina,  lunched  in  Georgia  and  might  hare  dined  in  Florida, 
but  decided  to  stay  at  Savannah. 

And  it  was  well  worth  while.  This  is  a  queer  old-new,  rich-poor, 
dirty-pretty,  well-planned  poorly-kept  city.  It's  history  is  Indian,  Span- 
ish, Colonial,  Revolutionary,  Civil,  Spanish-American  and  commercial. 
Spanish  wells  and  works  400  years  old.  Then  came  Oglethorp  with  his 
colony  of  debtors,  planned  this  as  a  non-slave-holding,  prohibition  town, 
175  years  ago  ;  he  made  friends  with  "Tomo-Chi-Chi,"  an  Indian  chief, 
and  tried  to  lead  the  simple  life.  The  spot  where  he  landed  is  still  here. 
The  rest  are  gone. 

When  the  colonists  began  to  "independ,"  and  burn  tea,  King  George 
expected  comfort  from  Georgia — and  some  gave  it  warmly,  but  the  major- 
ity preferred  to  serve  it  on  ice.  General  Nathaniel  Green  is  buried  under 
his  monument  in  one  of  the  little  street  corner  parks  which  Oglethorpe 
sprinkled  about  so  freely  for  the  convenience  of  his  debtors.  Old  Tomo- 
Chi-Chi  lies  beneath  a  big  boulder  in  another.  Mrs  Greene's  nephew  Eli 
Whitney  "got  there"  with  his  cotton  gin,  and  Savannah  is  now  the  second 
cotton  market  in  the  country.  John  Wesley  came  here  and  started  the 
first  Sunday  school  in  America  in  old  Christ  Church  (Episcopal)  in  1736 
Burr,  Washington  and  Lafayette  were  here,  and  the  houses  stand  in  which 
Monroe,  Polk,  Webster  and  Clay  were  entertained.  Sherman  came  too, 
with  70,000  men,  and  made  the  town  his  "Christmas  gift"  to  Lincoln.  And 
most  everjbody  here  now  seems  glad  of  it.      The  war  is  over. 

Bonaventure  cemeterj'  is  the  show  place;  all  told  us;  to  see  it;  and  we 
did.  It  is  interesting;  a  forest  of  live-oaks,  draped  with  enough  Spanish 
moss  to  soon  make  them  dead  live-oaks.  There  are  magnolias,  palmettos 
hollys  and  blooming  japonicas.  Many  lots  are  well-kept,  but  the  drives 
are  deep  sand,  and  the  old  sovitbern  trade-mark  is  everywhere.  Mercury 
stood  ot  36  degrees,  high  wind,  yet  here  were  violets,  pansies  and  many 
other  flowers  with  birds  like  an  Ohio  June. 

And  that  reminds  us  of  the  weather.     This  sunny  South  weather  can 
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achieve  more  real  quick,  emphatic  action  than  Sheriff  Hunter  in  the  gym 
class;  and  when  it  comes  to  reaction,  back  action,  side-steps  and  curved 
balls,  even  the  Lake  county  primaries  are  more  g-uessable.  This  little 
forty  degree  drop  never  brought  a  shiver  from  our  Georgia  friends,  while 
"yours  truly"  took  to  over-coat  and  cough  drops  at  once.  Our  hotel  had 
one  discouraged  little  fire-place  to  warm  half  the  block.  But  still  the 
fountains  flow,  flowers  bloom,  birds  sing,  children  play  in  the  parks, 
tourists  wander  aimlessly  about  and  call  it  good,  for  this  is  the  "sunny 
South. 

Coming  from  slow  Savannah  to  busy  Jacksonville  is  like  going  North 
again.  This  city  is  a  lesser  Cleveland  or  greater  Painesville.  Of  course 
there  are  more  colored  folks  on  the  streets;  finer  fruit  in  the  shops;  there 
are  alligators  in  the  fish-pond,  palms,  oleanders,  magnolias,  camphor  trees 
and  wild  olives  in  the  parks  and  lawns.  Full  budded  roses  are  climbing: 
south-side  porches,  and  some  are  alrerdy  in  bloom.  Vegetable  gardens 
are  like  ours  in  mid-summer,  and  the  older  trees  wear  long  beards  of 
Spanish  moss. 

The  city  has  had  four  great  trials.  "War,  fever,  frost  and  fire. 
They  were  all  blessings.  The  war  gave  it  a  flag;  the  fever  brought  sewers 
and  sanitation  ;  the  freeze,  industry,  with  varied  propucts,  and  the  fire, 
permanence. 

It  is  in  Florida  but  not  of  it.  Just  the  front  door,  where  the  tourist 
stops  to  shake  off  a  little  Northern  gold-dust,  put  on  an  extra  under  suit, 
and  wonder  what  he'll  do  next.  But  he  needn't.  His  not  to  do,  but  sim' 
ply  to  be  "done,"  and  "Jax"  can  do  that  neatl3'^  and  well.  Men  get  rich 
here  on  turpentine,  timber  and  tourists;  then  they  turn  tourists,  too, 
and  are  themselves  "done"  elsewhere  to  a  golden  brown,  in  the  interests 
of  universal  justice. 

"What  can  we  see  here?"  Two  answers  come  from  every  resident — 
the  ostrich  farm  and  mid- winter  expositson.  These  may  interest  the  man 
from  New  York,  who  has  never  seen  the  Painesville  poultry  show  nor  been 
to  Burton  fair.  We  seek  other  sights.  A  tramp  in  the  country  is  full  of 
interest  and  appetite.  The  great  live-oaks,  with  their  long  streamers  of 
gray  moss,  are  about  as  cheery  as  weeping  willow,  but  both  trees  and 
moss  attract  the  man  from  Yankeedom.  He  finds  a  horse-hair  in  every 
moss-stem  and  has  learned  where  the  hair-mattress  grows.     And  palm-leaf 
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fans  are  sprouting-  every-where. 

Here  comes  a  Florida  "cracker" — a  poor  sort  of  animal  cracker,  that 
only  an  alligator  would  care  to  eat.  He  drives  a  mule  or  a  steer  with  all 
due  dirt  and  dig-nity. 

Here  is  the  "African  Railroad,"  six  miles  long,  built,  owned  and 
operated  by  colored  men;  the  "Jim  Crow"  law  is  reversed  here,  and  the 
"poh  white  trash"  must  meekly  drop  into  the  rear  seats,  while  the  colored 
man  marches  boldly  to  the  front — and  he  is  doing  this  in  more  ways  than 
one* 

The  city  water  supply  comes  pouring  up  through  a  great  artesian  pipe 
eighteen  inches  across  and  one  thousand  feet  deep — pure  and  abundant. 
Probably  comes  from  northern  mountains.  The  city  owns  it's  water  and 
light  plant,  and  it  pays.  We  are  told  it  has  paid  the  whole  first  cost, 
takes  care  of  all  extensions,  and  turns  into  the  treasury  enough  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  entire  debt  of  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

We  visited  Boylan  House.  Many  Painesville  ladies  know  about  it. 
An  industrial  school  for  colored  girls.  A  very  modest  follower  of  Lake 
Erie  college,  and  witli  a  Mt.  Holyoke  girl  as  principal.  The  48  students 
who  live  there  lead  a  busy,  happy  life.  They  are  taught  the  public  school 
course,  and  to  care  for  themselves  and  a  house;  to  sew,  cook,  wash,  bake. 
The  worst  punishment  they  could  have  would  be  an  order  to  go  home. 
There  are  also  300  day  students,  while  hospital  and  nurse-training  school 
are  doing  an  appreciated  work.  A  picture  of  Miss  Hattie  N.  Younge  on 
the  parlor  mantle  seemed  appropriate.      Her  work  lives. 

"One  hundred  miles  through  the  heat  of  a  Florida  cj'press  swamp," 
would  be  hard  for  any  nature  lover  to  decline,  but  with  congenial  com- 
pany and  creature  comforts  added,  the  decision  may  be  guessed. 

We  left  Jacksonville  Monday  morning.  Magnolia  Springs  with  it's 
one-mule  rapid  transit  line  ;  Green  Cove  Springs,  then  pine  barrens 
beautiful  in  their  monotony, palmetto  ranches,  terpentine  camp — two  hours 
travel  and  we  reach  Palatka.  Once  a  brisk  little  river  city:  hurt  by  frost 
and  railroads:  now  protects  it's  oranges  and  uses  it's  railroads.  It  has 
a  great  cj'press  saw-mill  that  handles  logs  like  matches.  Great  logs  are 
hurled  from  the  river,  sawed,  edged,  sorted,  the  waste  cut  into  shingles, 
laths  and  fuel,  and  all  made  ready  for  market,  literally  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  write  about  it.        The  cut  of    this  mill  averages  80,000  feet  daily. 
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througfh  the  year,  and  the  company  now  own  enough  cypress  to  keep  run- 
ning thirty  years.  Both  process  and  figures  are  bewildering.  Of  course 
these  are  Michigan  men. 

But  now  to  your  boat — a  stumpy  little  steamer,  three  stories  high 
and  but  eighty  feet  long.  It  is  built  for  a  special  purpose — to  carry  crew, 
supplies  and  sixty  passengers,  draw  less  than  three  feet  of  water,  slide 
over  snags,  bump  between  trees  and  turn  and  twist  through  the  crookedes 
hundred  miles  of  river  in  the  world.  The  plucky  little  "Hiawatha"  has 
neither  ornaments  nor  projection;  even  the  little  stern  wheel  is  recessed 
within  the  hull  and  works  between  twin  rudders,  for  it  must  change  it's 
mind  often,  and  with  celerity  and  emphasis.  It's  sides  are  scarred  from 
skirmishes  with  the  trees  but  all  within  is  cozy  and  clean;  comfort  and 
curtesy  prevail. 

Our  New  England  friends  arrived  and  away  we  go,  on  one  of  the 
most  novel  river  trips  we  know.  First,  up  the  St.  John's,  twenty-five 
miles,  passing  San  Mateo  another  orange  growing  town,  where  many 
trees  are  covered,  like  ginseng  or  pine-apple:  saw  one  grove  of  twelve 
acres  thus  protected  from  the  frost.  Just  at  sunset  we  turned  into  the  lit- 
tle narrow  Ock-la-wa-ha,  and  here  the  strange  journey  begins.  We  al- 
most need  a  shoe-horn  to  enter,  and  navigation  seems  incredible.  It  has 
been  called  a  series  of  letter  S's,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  alphabet  will  give  the  true  idea:  there  are  certainly  many  acute 
"V's  and  M's,  while  the  sharp  I's  are  very  short.  But  years  of  practice 
have  taught  the  pilots  just  how  to  meet  the  sharp  angles  aud  changing  cur- 
rents, which  banks  to  bump  and  which  to  avoid. 

The  "Hiawatha"  pushes  steadily  on  it's  hundred  crooked  miles;  for- 
ward into  as  wild  and  desolate  a  region  as  one  can  well  imagine.  Crowd- 
ing to  the  water's  edge  comes  the  dense  forest:  the  great  cypress  trees  tower 
and  threaten  above  us,  and  the  palm,  bay,  magnolia,  water  oak  and  name- 
less others,  woven  together  with  mosses  and  vines,  rise  like  a  wall  on  either 
hand.  In  the  chill  and  gleam  of  gathering  darkness  they  seem  to  crush 
us.  The  captain  tells  of  bears,  panthers,  snakes  and  alligators,  and  of 
four  hundred  square  miles  of  trackless  forest  through  which  we  pass.  The 
long  streamers  of  Spanish  moss  hang  like  a  pall;  strange  cries  and  rust- 
lings are  heard  in  the  woods:  the  dark  waters  seem  fathomless,  and  we 
think,  with  a  shudder,    of  possible  disaster  in  the  clutch  of   this  pitiless 
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jungle. 

But  now  a  boy  climbed  to  the  hurricane  deck  and  starts  a  fire  of 
pitch  pine  in  an  iron  basket  on  top  of  the  house.  It  is  a  distinct  relief 
to  see  the  shadows  sink  suddenly  back,  and  new  beauties  appear.  The 
cypress  trees  change  to  statelj'  colums  of  white  marble.  They  are  draped 
with  curtains  of  rose-tinted  foliage,  fringed  with  silver}'  mosses,  and 
seem  to  support  a  canopy  of  star-studded  blue — stars  so  big  and  bright 
and  close  that  we  want  to  reach  up  and  pick  them.  It  is  a  magic 
world  that  none  of  us  can  ever  forget.  Now  the  palmetto  leaves  and 
magnolia  branches  sweep  the  side  of  our  craft,  and  the  ladies  rush  in  to 
close  the  state-room  windows,  moved  bj'  vague  fears  of  lizards,  snakes  and 
spiders  "dropping  in"  for  an  evenine  call.  All  night  long  the"Hiawatha" 
pushes  her  firecrowned  head  farther  into  the  forest,  to  the  dismay  of  bird 
and  beasts.  Startled  deer — captain  says — go  crashing  through  the  thicket 
and  great  birds  with  strange  cries,  flap  their  waj'  into  the  darkness. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  retire  late  and  arise  early?  Our  jolly  crew  are 
found  loading  wood  for  our  boilers,  from  a  liitle  speck  of  solid  earth,  and 
the  early  risers  go  ashore  to  gather  flowers  and  moss  and  take  a  picture. 
Then  on  we  creep:  now  the  waters  are  clear  and  we  see  fish — great  cat-fish 
and  shad  and  wicked  looking  gar — "at  home,"  but  not  for  us.  As  the  day 
grows  warmer,  turtles  appear  in  great  numbers,  and  towards  noon  comes 
the  first  cry  "Alligator!"  A  rush  and  scramble  to  our  side  of  the  little 
deck:  we  who  saw  it  are  very  proud,  while  the  others  declare  'twas  onlj' 
a  log.  But  soon  the  call  was  repeated,  and  again,  and  it  is  not  long  till 
all  are  convinced:  onl}'  the  blind  fail  to  see  a  >"eal,  live,  wild  'gator 
today.  In  the  main  this  is  a  river  without  visible  banks,  being  bounded 
by  trees,  undergrowth,  hj'acinth  and  pickerel-weed,  but  in  some  places  we 
find  dry  land.  One  of  these  was  once  an  old  Seminole  camp  among  the 
palmettos,  another  is  an  orange  grove,  and  here  we  land  and  pick  and  eat, 
until  the  kindly  captain  whistles  us  aboard  again.  For  he  knows  the 
beauties  ahead,  which  we  can  here  onlj'  mention — the  broad 
savannas,  the  stretches  of  virgin  cypress  forest  for  much  of  what  we 
passed  is  bereft  of  it's  larger  trees,  and  the  wonderful  "silver  springs." 
We  ride  nine  miles  up  the  "run;"  floated  by  the  water  at  these  mysterious 
wells;  watch  fish  swimming  twenty,  forty  and  sixtj'  feet  beneath  us.  We 
land    at    the    "Springs,  and   gladlj^  come    aboard    again    for   the   return 
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trip,  which  repeats,  with  few  phases  and  view-points,  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  the  upward  passage. 

The  flight  from  Florida  to  Northern  Ohio  in  early  March  is  both 
amusing  and  risky.  We  went  to  bed  in  Jacksonville  with  windows  open, 
mercury  at  70  degrees,  cloudless,  a  beautiful  night:  awoke  in  Columbia 
S.  C.  and  found  it  cold  and  raining.  Recognized  the  town  by  its  battle- 
scarred  state-house  and  one  sky-scraper.  Sowly  we  crept  northward  and 
coldward.  From  the  flat  lands  of  Florida  to  the  mountains  of  North  Caroli- 
na: from  white  sand  and  oranges  to  red  clay  and  cotton:  corn,  one  stalk  in 
a  hill  and   cotton  yielding  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

We  had  the  usual  cargo  of  curios,  northern  bound.  Clusters  of  fruit; 
samples  of  cotton,  cane  and  cocoanut,  the  people  in  the  next  section  had 
three  young  alligators  in  a  paste-board  box,  and  the  nervous  lady  opposite 
was  afraid  they  would  "chew  out"— and  we  were  afraid  they  wouldn'tl 
The  cars  were  crowded  with  unlucky  mortals  who  had  to  go  home  months 
before  the  nothern  vpeather  is  ripe. 

And  now  for  those  questions.  What  about  the  South?  We  have 
never  wintered  there,  but  have  enjoyed  many  little  dips,  at  different  times 
and  into  nearlj'  every  part  of  it.  We  usuallj'  find  the  tenderfoot  shivering 
grumbling;  the  experienced  comfortable  and  happy.  Wenortherners  expect 
too  much  of  the  South.  We  expect  tropical  weather;  we  dress  for  it,  and 
grumble  if  it  does  not  meet  us  at  the  Dixie  line.  There  is  much  sunny, 
balmy  winter  weather  in  Florida,  but  also  clouds,  rain,  cold  winds  and 
occasional  frost.  And  we  expect  too  much  of  vegetation.  We  want  to  see 
palms  and  magnolias  growing  in  meadows  and  orange  groves  in  clover. 
But  we  must  say  good-b3'e  to  grass—  take  sand  with  our  sunshine  and  our 
palms. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  Mother  Nature, here,  is  not  the  brisk,  tidy 
housewife  of  the  North,  who  combs  her  forests  and  sweeps  her  fields  in  au- 
tumn, and  sends  her  plant-children  promptly  to  their  winter  naps.  Rather 
the  is  an  indulgent  old  grandmother,  who  lets  things  go,  in  hit— or— miss 
fashion — each  plant  and  tree  seeming  to  follow  its  own  fanc}'.  Some  are 
in  bud,  qthers  in  bloom;  some  full  of  fruit,  some  as  bare  as  the  park  maples 
at  home.  Some  have  bud,  blossom,  green  fruit  and  ripe  on  the  same  tree 
at  once.  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  trees  are  deciduous;  the  rest  ever- 
green.     Swamp  maples  are  gay  with  color,  now,  and  c^'press  feathers  are 
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in  si^ht;  the  crape-myrtle  are  coming,  too,  vritb  their  strancre  "wooly" 
scent,  but  the  jcick-oaks  are  rag^g-ed  with  last  j'ear's  leaves  and  the  syca- 
mores stand  guant  in  winter  nakedness.  Blackberries  are  in  bloom; 
peach  blossoms  gone,  and  pears  still  sound  asleep.  Variet3'  is  great;  we 
counted  thirty-two  kinds  of  trees  in  one  lawn  in  Orange  Citj' — about  the 
same  number  as  in  the  entire  Chautauqua  N.  Y.  Assembly  groimda.  The 
plant-children  seem  to  like  old  Grandmother  Nature,  with  her  soft,  slow, 
southern  ways. 

But  the  beauty  and  value  of  Florida  to  the  tourist  is  its  out-doorness 
— the  picknicky  life.  Dress  for  cool  weather  and  live  in  the  open.  Be 
content  with  Florida  conditions  in  Florida.  Rarely  do  mocking-birds 
and  Jersey  cows  dwell  together  in  peace  and  harmony—  though  northern 
energ'y  has  now  produced  real  cream  in  favored  places.  Don't  expect 
alligators  to  call  on  j'ou  the  first  day;  many  truthful  folks  have  spent  a 
dozen  winters  in  the  state  and  never  saw  a  real,  wild  'gator.  Don't  ex- 
pect anything  or  anybodj'  to  be  on  time.  Just  come  and  copy  Grand- 
mother Nature  and  you'll  be  happier,  healthier  and  live  long-er  than  if 
you  waste  your  vitality  fighting  the  rig-ors  of  northern  winters.  But  to 
the  man  who  thinks  of  moving  to  Florida  for  a  perniatient  home,  we  would 
offer  Pat's  advice     Tr}'  it  awhile  before  you  go!" 

But  we  are  headed  towards  home.  At  Tyron  we  enter  North  Carolina 
and  "the  land  of  the  sky,"  but  today  it's  the  land  of  the  clouds,  and  we 
see  just  the  ghostly  outlines  of  the  mountain  peaks  through  the  mists 
above  us.  Passing  Biltmore,  with  it's  model  town  and  English  architec- 
ture, we  dine  at  Asheville,  and  are  soon  coasting  down  the  sinuous,  but 
lovely  French  Broad.  Knoxville  next,  then  on  through  the  night,  across 
two  states,  dodging  dispensaries  and  "night  riders:"  over  the  high  Ohio; 
up  through  the  rain  and  sleet  into  the  north-land,  to  find  our  work  and 
home   and  friends,  with   welcome  warmer  than  Soutliern  sunshine. 

"There's   no   place   like   home." 
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DOWN  THS  PRIMROSE  PATH. 


Shyly  she  walked  down  the  path  between  the  pink  and  white  primroses 
He  stood  at  the  gate  waiting^.  When  she  came  near  him,  she  plucked  a 
large  bunch  of  the  flowers,  then  paused  and  looked  at  him  from  under  her 
sunbonnet.  He  held  out  a  large  red  apple.  She  loved  apples,  and  he 
knew  it.  Smiling  broadlj',  she  took  it,  handing  him  the  flowers,  and  with 
sudden  impulse  she  kissed  him  and  ran  to  the  house. 

That  was  years  and  years  ago,  but  the}'  both  remembered  it:  He 
had  always  brought  her  the  best  of  everything  he  had.  When  they  were 
grown,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  take  her  everywhere. 
He  came  to  her  with  his  griefs,  with  his  boys'  ambitions  and  hopes. 

This  evening  she  went  down  the  path  to  meet  him,  her  white  dress 
touching  the  primroses  as  she  walked.  He  smiled  joyously;  anew  light 
shone  in  his  eyes,  and  her's  responded. 

"I  must  tell  you  Mary,  "he  said, taking  her  hand.  "I  can  not  keep 
my   love  to  mj'self  any  longer.'' 

Her  heart  throbbed.  She  had  known  it  would  come  some  day,  but 
when  she  tried  to  tell  him  how  she  loved  him,  her  lips  were  dumb,  and  only 
her  eyes  spoke. 

"I  knew  you  would  be  glad  Mary,"  glad  for  my  sake  — and  she's 
such  a  lovely  girl.  I  on!y  met  her  last  month,  when  I  went  to  see  my  old 
college  chum  Bentl^',  but  she  has  consented  to  marry  me  soon.  You  will 
love  her,  I  know  you  will.  I've  told  her  what  a  dear  friend  she  will  have 
in  you." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  she's — she's  lovely."  Mary  responded  with  an 
effort,  and  with  a  little  shiver. 

''How    thoughtless  I    am!"    he    exclaimed.      "It  has  grown  so  chilly 
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that  you  are  cold  in  that  thin  dress.  How  pretty  you  look  in  white  Mary 
but  you  must  go  in,  and  I  must  be  oflf.  Good  by,"  andhe  held  out  his 
hand.       "I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  happiness." 

He  was  gone.  Slowly  she  walked  back  amid  the  flowers,  and  no 
one  ever  knew  why  she  took  off  the  white  dress  and  laid  it  away  for  years. 

Philip  Newton  married  within  a  month,  but  he  left  the  old  home. 
Mayfield  was  too  small  and  quiet  a  place  for  his  wife. 

Six  times  the  primroses  had  bloomed  since  he  went  away. 

"Yes,  his  wife  is  dead,  and  they  say  he  is  coming  here  again  tolive." 

Mary  turned  away  from  the  speaker,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  primroses  would  soon  be  in  bloom.  People  expected  him  back,  yet 
it  was  two  3'ears  before  he  came,  bringing  his  five  3'ear  old  daughter 
with  him.  They  said  he  was  changed.  It  had  disappointed  Maj'field 
people  when  he  married  away  from  them.  They  looked  at  him  rather 
askance  now. 

One  evening  Mary  saw  him  coming  down  the  street.  He  stopped  at 
the  gate.  She  went  down  the  path  to  meet  him.  She  had  put  on  a  white 
dress  once  more,  and  it  kissed  the  flowers  as  she  walked.  He  seemed 
timid,  but  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  cordial  smile. 

"It  is  just  eight  years  since  we  stood  here  together, Mary." 

"Yes,  eight  years,"  and  she  smiled. 

''Mary,"  he  began  nervously,   "it   was   all  a    mistake." 

He  took  oflf  his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow.  "But  I  didn't  know  it  until 
it   was  too  late.      It  was  you  I  loved.      Can  you  love  me  now?" 

She  looked  at  him,  noting  the  graj"^  in  his  hair,  the  careworn  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  She  was  sorry,  but  she  answered  softly  and  sadly 
"No,  Philip,  it  is  too  late.  I  loved  you  once,  but — that  was  long  ago.  I 
shall  never  marry." 

Mechanically  he  leaned  against  the  fence  to  steady  himself.  The 
pain  he  felt  showed  in  his  face.      She  turned  to  go. 

She  paused.  Just  then  his  little  daughter  danced  up  to  him  and 
slipped  her  hand  in  his.  He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  Shyly  the  child 
glanced  at  Mary;    then    stroking  her   white  dress  caressingly,  she  asked: 

"Aren't  you  going    to  kiss  me    too?" 

Mary  looked  at  the  little  girl's  face,  so  like  the  face  of  the  Philip  she 
had  loved  years  ago.   As  she  leaned  to  give  the  child  a  kiss,  two  soft  arms 
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crept  about  her  neck,  and  the  baby  face  was  raised  to  her's.  Like  a  flash 
the  past  came  back  to  her,  and  with  a  cry  she  caught  the  child  to  her  and 
darted  toward  the  house.      Half  way  up  she  turned. 

"Philip,  you—  you  may  come  again,"  she  said, 

A  glad  light  broke  over  his  face  as  he  watched  her  clasping  his 
child  to  her  heart,    as  she  sped  along  the  primrose  path. 


Successful  Blind  People 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Beck,  a  blind  lady  who  lives  at  52  116  St.  New  York 
City,  is  not  only  a  success  herself  but  she  is  the  means  of  making 
successes  of  many  other  blind  men  and  women.  She  is  employed  as 
a  teacher,  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  visits 
their  homes,  teaching  the  blind  to  read  to  sew,  to  knit,  crochet,  do 
housework,  washing  and  ironing,  baking,  basket-making  and  so  forth. 
She  has  a  happy  and  genial  nature  that  brings  sunshine  into  any 
home  she  enters.  She  puts  idle  hands  to  work,  teaches  how  to  make 
unclean  houses  tidy,  makes  good  cooks  out  of  poor  ones,  and  does  a 
hundred  other  things.  It  would  take  pages  to  tell  of  a!l  the  good 
work  Mrs.  Beck  does.  A  little  seeing  girl  accompanies  her,  and 
they  live  together  in  a  cosy  little  apartment,  where  three  canary  birds 
xnake    almost    constant    music. 

Another  successful  blind  woman,  and  a  brave  one  too,  sailed  last 
month,  unattended,  on  the  steamer  "Statencam"  to  Germany.  This 
lady  is  Miss  Alice  Mollis,  about  35  years  of  age,  of  Port  Huron, 
Michigan.  Miss  Hollis  lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  attended 
the  Michigan  blind  school,  and  later  took  music  pupils.  Seven  years 
ago  her  mother  died,  since  when  she  has  supported  herself  with  her 
pupils  and  taking  a  few  boarders,  doing  all  her  own  housework  cook, 
ing  and  so  forth.  Miss  Hollis  has  gone  to  Germany  to  consult  an 
eminent    occulist  who,   she  hopes,   can   restore  her  sight. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Forrest,  of  Trenton,  Tennessee,  are  both  blind 
and  they  have  made  quite  a  success,  having  a  grocery  and  fruit  store. 
Mr.  Forrest  thinks  a  blind  person  can  engage  in  most  any  kind  of 
mercantile  work,  if  he  only  has  self-confidence  and  a  willingness  to 
learn  and  to  begin,  if  necessary,  in  a  small  way,  until  he  learns 
business  methods.  Mrs.  Forrest  can  do  any  kind  of  housework,  and 
thej'   are   both   happ3'   in   their   work. 

One  of  the  best  businesses  in  which  blind  men  can  engage,  is 
having  a  newspaper  agencj'.  People  in  everj-  town  buy  many  papers, 
either  those  published  in  their  own  city,  or  if  a  small  town,  those 
published   in   their   nearest    citj'.  They   can   also  sell  magazines   and 

other  periodicals,  and  as  only  a  small  part  of  a  store  or  stands  is 
necessary,  the  expense  is  small.  An  example  of  what  blind  men 
with  pluck  and  push  can  do  in  this  line  is  th-e  success  at  Charleston 
West  Virginia,  of  two  blind  men,  Mr.  K.  B.  Porter  and  Mr.  Bow 
who  have  built  up  a  newspaper  agenc3'  that  pays  them  5,000  dollars 
a  year.  They  handle  many  different  newspapers  and  sell  four  hun- 
dred a  day  of  one  Philadelphia  paper  alone.  And  their  wives  are  both 
blind  too,  and  have  greatly  aided  their  husbands  in';building  up  their 
successful  business.  They  began  in  a  small  way,  as  it  is  necessary 
first  to  learn  business  methods.  The  man  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all 
and  is  not  willing  to  learn  will  never  make  a  success|[inilife.  Theory 
is   all   right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but   it  is   practice  that  makes  perfect. 

Mr.  W.  Lambert,  Pound  ^  Mill  Va.  makes  a  great  success  of 
the  insurance  business.  It  oflfers'^one  of  the  best  ."^fields  for  the  blind 
but  much  study  of  rate  cards,  and  so  forth,  should  be  done  before  em- 
barking in  insurance   work. 
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Life   Everlasting 

From  The  Standpoint  of  The  Lay  Mind- 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and 
Prof.  WiUiam   James   of   Harvard  University  talk. 


The  New  Moral  Awakening 


Warnings  to  Fathers  of  the  Rising  Generation  Against  Colleges 
and  Universities,  whose  chairs  of  learning  are  filled  with  men, 
puffed  up  with  pride  of  intellect,  until  they  dare  to  measure  their 
puny  finite  minds,  with  the  infinite.  Men  whose  reasoning,  poisons 
the  atmosphere  and  robs  our  boys  and  girls  of  their  Christian 
Inheritance.  The  belief  in  devine  revelation  and  the  hope  of 
Life  Eternal. 

At  a  recent  gcithering  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  whiok 
filled  to  overiiowing  one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  of  the  city 
the  Hon,  David  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  delivered  an  address  by  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  life  hereafter,  by  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  from  an  ex- 
perience of  forty-two  years  upon  the  bench.  His  line  of  thought 
was  entirely  new  and  the  conclu.sion8  he  drew  were  based  upon 
reasons  so  different  from  any  we  are  accustomed  to  listen  t© 
that  the  vast  audience  listened  with  wrapt  attention  to  every 
word  the  eminent  Jurist  uttered. 

At  the  close,  the  unanimous  desire  for  its  reproduction  in 
printed  form  induced  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Instructioa 
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and  Employment  of  the  Bliud,  which  maintains  a  printing  de- 
partment Avhere  blind  people  are  taught  to  set  type,  print,  fold, 
stitch  and  bind  pamphlets,  etc.  to  publish  a  comprehensive  re- 
port 'of  the  address. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  began  his  remarks,  by  taking  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  text,  a  quotation  from  the  soliloquy  of  Cato,  to  be 
found  in  a  tragedy  written  by  Joseph  Addison,  which  soliloquy 
we  give  in  full,  as  follows : — 


It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason 'st  well! — 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought?     why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself  and  starts  at  destruction? 

*Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 

*Tis  heaven  itself,  that  points  out,  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternitj^  to  man. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 

But  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

And  that  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  when!  or  where!— "This  Avorld  was  made  for 

Caesar." 
I'm  weaiy  of  conjectures — This  must  end  'em. 

(Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword.) 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd:  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me: 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die 
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The  soul  secured  in  her  existence  smiles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  tlie  sun  himself 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in   immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements. 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds  : 

What  means  this  heaviness  upon  me? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses? 
Nature  oppress 'd  and  harras'd  out  with  care,  4 

Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  favor  her, 
That  my  awaken 'd  soul  may  take  her  flight,  > 

Renew 'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  ottering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest;  Cato  knows  neither  of  'em, 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

To  illustrate  the  exactness  of  the  science  of  Astronomy,  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  referred  to  the  calculations  made  by  the  English 
Astronomer  Adams  and  the  French  Astronomer  Leverrier  un- 
known to  each,  other,  that  there  existed  a  planet  heretofore  un- 
known to  the  solar  system,  which,  subsequent  to  their  announce- 
ment, and  guided  entirely  by  their  description  of  when  and 
where  it  should  be  looked  for  in  the  Heavens,  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin,  on  Sept.  25,  1846. 

This  planet,  now  called  Neptune  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly  three 
millions  of  miles  from  the  center  of  the  solar  system,  slowly 
performing  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  accomplishing  the  com- 
plete circuit  in  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  solar  years. 

The  speaker  made  reference  to  the  stupendous  aehievementft 
of  man  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  falability,  not  to  say  failure  of  man  to  provide 
for  the  exact  and  perfect  administration  of  justice  between  mea^ 
by  judges,  be  they  ever  so  solicitious  to  uphold  the  right  and 
punish  the  guilty. 
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He  compared  the  career  on  the  bench  of  the  savage  Jeffreys, 
with  that  of  Sir  .Matthew  ilale.  One  man  convicted  of  a  crime 
is  by  one  judge,  given  the  supreme  penalty  of  the  hiw.  Another 
man  committing  the  same  crime  is  by  another  judge  sentenced 
to  half  or  a  third  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  his  fellow. 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Portia, 
acting  as  the  learned  judge,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  who,  in 
the  address  to  Shylock,  says:— 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain 'd; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  bless 'd; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  betier  tlian  his  crown; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then   show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 
Though  this  plea  was  made  to  move  Shylock  to  mercy,  the 
judge,  when   pled  with,   by  Antonio's   friend  Bassanio,   as  fol- 
lows : — 

And  I  beseech  you 

Y/rest,  once  the  law  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 


replied : 


It  must  not  be;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 

Can  alter  a  decree  established: 

'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 

And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 

Will  rush  into  the  state:     It  cannot  be. 
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" While  mercy  which  is  akin  to  love,  may  be  a  judicial  func- 
tion, is  justice  ahvays  satisfied  with  only  the  rigor  of  the  law? 
Ls  condeinnation  the  sole  aim  and  end?  Was  the  gentle  lawyer 
Portia  Avholly  Avronf:  Avhen  she  said.  ']\Tercy  seasons  justice.' 
Doubtless  there  is  wisdom  in  the  provision  that  tbe  finite  judge 
who  is  called  upon  to  declare  the  law  shall  not  be  given  power 
to  dispense  with  it.  that  that  power  shall  not  be  exercised  until 
after  condemnation,  and  then  by  one  other  than  the  judge?  Does- 
the  wisdom  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  this  separation,  inhere 
in  the  nature  of  things?  Does  it  not  rather  spring  from  the  fact 
that  the  power  to  gi-ant  the  one  may  lead  the  judge  to  ignore 
the  other,  and  so  the  public  may  gradually  be  deadened  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  crime?  But 
with  infinite  wisdom  in  the  judge,  pardon  is  safely  left  with  him. 
He  will  Avisely  determine  its  conditions  and  never  toss  it  out  as 
a  free  gift  to  every  criminal.  He  will  never  cast  pearls  before 
sMnne  and  never  so  act  that  it  bolts  out  the  sense  of  guilt.  The 
same  lips  that  declared  'like  as  a  fa.Hier  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him'  also  declared  'the  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die.' 

"Justice  and  mercy  are  alike  handmaids  of  the  Omnipotent. 
Not  inaccurately  did  the  great  apostle,  himself  a  lawyer,  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  declare  that  'love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.'  kSo  out  of  my  judicial  experience  and  looking  through 
the  glass  of  my  life-work  I  have  learned  to  see  in  the  cross  the- 
visible  symbols  of  faultless  justice,  and  in  the  resurrection  oC 
Christ  the  prophecy  and  proof  of  its  final  triumph." 

"Must  Ave  look  forAvard  to  immoitality  Avith  the  sure  and  only- 
expectation    that   the   Avrongs  aa^c  have  here   concealed   Avill   be 
made  known,  and  the  doom  aa'c  have  evaded  be  east  upon  us?    I 
know  that  in  human  courts  mercy  is  a  futile  plea. 

Only  in  an  appeal  to  the  executive  is  there  place  for  mercy. 
Pardon  in  an  appeal  to  the  executive  is  not  a  judicial  function,. 
But  in  the  great  tribunal  of  eternity  the  same  being  is  both  Judge 
and  Executive,  and  as  Ave  cannot  s-'ound  the  depths  of  infinite 
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•wisdom  so  we  may  not  measure  the  reach  of  infinite  love.  We 
catch  even  here  foreshado wings  of  its  marvelous  power  and 
sweetness.  Some  faint  rays  from  the  sacred  lights  burning  ever- 
more along  the  great  highways  of  the  life  beyond  fall  upon  our 
pathway  and  guide  our  trembling  footsteps  to  the  shores  of  the 
silent  river. 

The  law  must  know  no  variation ;  like  the  laws  of  nature  it 
can  know  no  favorites,  and  the  judge  may  not  discriminate,  and 
yet  I,  who  have  been  forty-two  years  on  the  bench,  am  eonscioug 
that  it  falls  short  and  must  of  necessity  fall  short  of  dealing 
out  even-handed  justice. 

Tv>'o  men  are  guilty  of  the  same  olil'ense;  one  was  bom  and 
nourished  iu  a  Christian  home,  and  through  all  his  life,  has  had 
every  advantage  that  a  Christian  land  can  offer.  Another  waa 
the  off-spring  of  vice  and  his  environment  from  his  earliest 
childhood  was  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  company  of,  and 
forced  association  with  criminals,  imtil  the  verj^  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lives,  is  tainted  with  vice  and  corruption,  and  yet  the 
punishment  must  be  the  same  for  both,  for  only  God  can  measure 
the  guilt  of  these  two  men,  and  as  I  believe  that  justice  must 
some  time  and  somewhere  be  meted  out  to  these  men,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  deserts,  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  a  life 
hereafter,  where  an  omnicient  God  will  deal  with  each,  as  per- 
fect justice  demands,  for  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any 
human  tribunal  to  accomplish  this," 

The  Judge  made  mention  of  au  artist,  who,  fired  with  religious 
enthusiasm  in  his  youth,  undertook  to  paint  an  allegorical  pic- 
ture, showing  the  supporting  arms  of  the  Almighty,  lovingly 
upholding  tlie  faithful. 

Being  unable  to  realize  his  ideal,  while  a  young  man,  becaus3 
the  world  and  its  attractions  weaned  him  from  his  Christian 
zeal,  it  was  not  until  he  was  au  old  man,  that  he  finished  the 
picture. 

From  which  the  listner  was  led  to  infer  that  the  speaker,  with 
his  advancing  years  was  able  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  man's 
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feeble  efforts  to  attain  perfection  either  in  the  making  or  the 
administration  of  hiw. 

"Upon  tlie  broad  background  of  human  experience  we  see," 
said  Justice  Brewer,  "the  dim  vision  of  omnipotent  arms  be- 
neath the  wearied,  suffering,  bleeding  children  of  earth,  and  if 
this,  even  in  faint  outline,  be  manifest  here,  shall  we  not  look 
for  a  like  i)icture  with  stronger  and  more  glowing  colors  on  tli« 
canvas  which  shall  be  unrolled  in  the  life  to  come? 

Man,  in  the  case  of  the  astronomers  may  observe  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God,  as  manifested  in  nature,  but  how  insignificant 
are  his  attempts  as  law-maker  or  judge,  to  measure  out  justice 
to  his  fellow  man.  Hence,  man  must  look  to  God  for  perfect 
justice,  and  this  must  be  attained  in  a  future  existence. 

The  mind  of  Shakespeare  looms  up  in  its  gi'asp  of  men  and 
things,  until  we  wonder  that  the  brain  of  man  should  be  able 
to  take  cognizance  of  so  much.  And  yet,  his  innermost  thought 
of  immortality  is  pictured  to  us  in  the  words  that  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Hamlet. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question; 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  sulfer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them? — To  die, — to  sleep, — 

No  more;  and  by  sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  lieartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to — 'tis  a  eonsumation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die, — to  sleep; — 

To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay  there 's  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 

AVhen  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause;  there's  the  respect. 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
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The  pangs  of  disprized  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life;— 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  country  from,  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns  puzzles  the  will; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all? 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 
And  enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


In  order  that  it  may  not  be  claiiiK^l  that  only  those  whose 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  more  siin]ile  mode  of  life,  are  the 
only  witnesses  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us  re- 
member that  Socrates  believed  in  a  life  hereafter. 

"No  man  has  ever  been  found"  says  Grote.  "strong  enough 
to  bend  the  bow  of  Socrates,  the  father  of  philosophy,  the  most 
original  thinker  of  antiquity."  His  teachings  gave  an  immense 
impulse  to  civilization,  but  they  could  not  reformi  or  save  the 
world;  it  was  too  deeply  sunk  in  the  infamies  of  the  immoral- 
ities of  an  ICpicurean  life.  Nor  was  his  philosophy  ever  popular 
in  any  age  of  our  world.  It  never  will  be  popular  until  the 
light  which  men  hate  shall  expel  the  darkness  Avhich  they  love. 
But  it  has  been  the  comfort  and  joy  of  an  esoteric  few — the  wit- 
Besses  of  truth  whom  God  chooses,  to  keep  alive  the  virtues  and 
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the  ideas  which  ultimately  triumph  o^'er  all  the  forces  of  evil. 

The  belief  of  Socrates  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not 
surpassed  even  by  the  many  martyrs  who,  inspired  by  their  faith 
in  the  promises  of  our  Saviour,  triumphed  gloriously  over  the 
pangs  of  death  that  they  might  bear  testinnony  of  the  faith  that 
was  within  them,  for  when  the  enemies  he  made  by  the  utter- 
ance of  moral  precepts  falsely  accused  him  of  corrupting  the 
youth  of  Athens  by  his  teachings  and  clamored  for  his  death, 
his  conduct  during  his  trial  was  that  of  a  man  who  scorned  to 
descend  from  the  proud  and  lofty  eminence  he  occupied  in  the 
realm  of  thought  even  to  purchase  his  life.  He  realized  that 
martyrdom  on  his  part  would  but  fire  a  torch  by  tlie  light  of 
which  the  moral  truths  he  taught  would  be  the  more  clearly 
seen.  He  scorned  even  the  advances  of  those,  who,  conscious 
that  he  was  right  and  they  were  wrong,  would  have  opened  a 
way  of  escape  for  him.  Even  after  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  upon  him  and  he  was  given  a  chance  of  choosr- 
ing  some  other  punishment,  exile  for  example;  he  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity— to  save  his  life,  and  later, 
when  his  disciples  urged  him  to  accept  a  way  of  escape  they 
had  planned  for  him.  he  exclaimed,  "Have  I  not  taught  you  not 
to  attempt  to  evade  the  law,  that  he  who  suffers  an  injustice 
with  patience,  is  greater  than  he  who  inflicts  it,  and  that  death 
itself  is  not  an  evil?" 

The  preparation  made  by  Socrates,  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul 
after  death,  v/hatever  we  may  think  of  it,  was  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  this  man  of  a  Iranscendent  mind,  which  lifts  him  so 
high  above  his  fellow  men,  believed  that  death  Avas  but  a  bridge, 
over  which  he  passed  from  this  earthly  life  to  a  spiritual  life, 
on  the  other  side. 

In  closing  Ave  feel  ourselves  impressed  to  ask  those  Avho  look 
upon  Christians  as  self-deceived,  who,  by  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands pass  over  the  dark  river  supported  by  the  unquestioning 
faith  vouchsafed  by  their  knoAvledge  of  the  reality  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  explain  that  chapter  in  French 
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history,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

The  French  nation  is  lying-  overcome  and  bleeding  at  the  feet 
of  a  victorious  oiiemy.  Orleans  is  besieged,  her  outworks  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  her  inhabitants  threatened  by 
famine. 

A  simple  country  maiden,  without  education,  poor  and  with- 
out influence,  so  obscure  that  she  is  threatened  with  punishment 
for  her  presumption  asserts  that  voices  bid  her  to  offer  herself 
to  her  country  as  God's  messenger,  to  deliver  it  from  its  ene- 
mies. 

It  is  miraculous  that  her  story  and  claims  were  ever  listened 
to,  outside  the  little  country  parish  where  she  was  borne,  and 
yet  she  persists  until  she  overcomes  all  obstacles  and  convinces 
the  King  and  his  ministers  that  at  least  they  should  give  her  a 
trial. 

Dressed  like  a  soldier,  she  leads  the  forces  of  the  French  out 
of  the  besieged  city  and  the  hitherto  conquering  English  are 
driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  not  an  Englishman  sur- 
vived south  of  the  Loire. 

"But  only  part  of  the  mission  of  this  heroic  woman  was  ful- 
filled. She  delivered  Orleans  and  saved  the  southern  provinces. 
She  had  now  the  more  difficult  work  to  perform  of  crowning 
the  King  in  the  consecrated  city,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  the  whole  country,  between  Orleans  and  Rhe- 
ims.  This  task  seemed  to  the  King  and  his  court  to  be  abso- 
lutely impossible.  So  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
according  to  all  rules  of  war.  Although  priests,  nobles  and 
scholars  had  praised  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  Joan  and 
txhorted  the  nation  to  trust  her.  since  God  seemed  to  help  her, 
yet  to  capture  a  series  of  fortified  cities  which  were  in  possession 
of  superior  forces  seemed  an  absurdity.  Only  the  common 
people  had  full  faith  in  her,  for,  as  she  was  supposed  to  be 
specially  aided  by  God,  nothing  seemed  to  them  an  impossibility. 
They  had  looked  upon  her  as  raised  up  to  do  most  wonderful 
things,  — as  one  directly  inspired.    This  faith  in  a  girl  of  eighteen 
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would  not  hnve  been  possible  but  for  her  exalted  character,  and 
shr-  verified  their  faith  by  the  seemiui?  impossible.  ' 

For  some  great  purpose  of  the  Creator,  the  future  is  veiled 
in  mystery,  and  only  those  who  are  brought  up  by  faith  in  the 
All  Father,  are  able  to  taste  the  cup  of  death  resignedly.  Let 
us  follow  the  Saviour  as  he  sees  the  hour  of  a  cruel  death  ap- 
proaching. 

"Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called  Gethse- 
mane,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and 
prnv  vouder. 

And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  and 
began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 

Then  saith  he  unto  them,  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me. 

And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed, 
saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me;  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 

And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples  and  findeth  them  asleep,  and 
saith  unto  Peter,  What  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?  ^ 
Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation :  the  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Tie  went  away  again  the  second  time  and  prayed,  saying,  O 
my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I 
drink  it  thy  will  be  done. 

And   he  cause  and  found  them   asleep  again:   for   their  eyes 

were  heavy. 

And  he  left  them  and  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third 

time,  saying  the  same  words. 

Then  he  cometh  to  his  disciples  and  saith  unto  them,  Sleep 
on  now  and  take  you  rest;  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners." 

Once  more  and  once  only  did  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  tri- 
umph. But  even  in  the  bitterness  and  agony  of  torture  upon 
the  cross,  his  very  cry,  "Afy  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken me?"   contained  the  testimony   of  the   existence   of  the 
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^Father,  ^nd  if  God,  in  the  earryins:  out  of  His  niessas:e  of  love 
to  mankind,  could  suffer  this  sacrifice  to  be  made,  can  we  be 
surprised  that  He  suffered  the  ^laid  Orlenns  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  foes  of  Prance,  and  crowned  her  work  by  becoming:  • 
a  martyr  to  the  fury  and  resentment  of  the  defeated  power,  who 
was  capable  of  venting  their  wratli  on  the  head  of  a  defenseless 
and  sainted  woman. 

'Over  the  river  they  beckon  1o  nie'  is  only  the  voice  of  hope. 
To  that  bape  and  that  possibility  comes  the  strong  testimony 
from  the  inevitable  failure  of  human  .justice  as  contratsed  with 
the  full  knowledfre  of  the  laws  provernincr  the  material  world, 
for  it  is  abhorrent  to  our  conceptions  of  an  Infinite  Beinfj  that 
He  should  endow  us  with  the  latter  while  investing  the  highest 
product  of  creative  intelligenc(>,  the  human  soul,  with  a  mysteri- 
ous environment  wliich  no  man  can  ever  fathom  and  which  to 
the  end  of  its  existence  will  prevent  thai  soul  from  receiving 
the  exact  nwird  Avhidi  is  esseiiti;il  to  absolute  justice. 

"I  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  persons  on  trial  before  me 
for  alleged  crimes  or  litieanls  in  civil  cases:  have  senrched  every 
item  of  testimony  Avhi''h  tlie  laws  of  evidence  allow  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  the  hope  of  gathering  therefrom  some  knoAvledge  of 
the  influences  which  the  rnst  of  heredity  and  environment  have 
cast,  and  fin-ling  but  liitle  to  guide  or  instruct,  have  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  determining  facts  on  the  basis  of  only  the  con- 
crete and  visiblo.  I  have  been  over  and  over  again  oppressed 
witli  the  liinitations  of  finite  nature  and  longed  to  know  some- 
thing of  iliose  unseen  ;md  unknown  influences  Avhich  have 
brought  the  individn:'!  to  liis  place  before  me. 

"Conscious  of  these  ev(>r-prcsent  limitations,  T  have  asked 
whether  this  is  the  best  th^it  God  has  done  for  men?  And  the 
answer  which  has  come  out  of  my  long  experience  upon  the 
bench  is  that  somewhoie  and  some  time  all  the  failures  of  human 
jiisticc  will  be  made  goorl.  Tlirouirh  the  light  of  the  judicial 
glass  I  have  seen  the  splendid  vision  of  innuortality.  Rising 
above  the  confused,  conflicting  voices  of  the  courtroom  I  have 
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lieard  the  majestic  and  prophetic  words  of  the  g-reat  apostle. 

"  'For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  iiicorruption,  and  this 
mortal  unist  put  on  immortality.'  But  the  fact  of  immortality," 
continued  .Justice  Brewer,  "is  one  thing-,  its  lessons  another.  Is 
it  freighted  with  joy  or  burdened  with  despair?  Does  it  meau 
merely  the  making-  certain  the  result  of  our  wrongdoings?  Is 
it  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  in  which  a  more  just 
sentence  will  be  pronounced,  a  change  as  it  were,  from  Jeffreys 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale?  "Will  the  exact  pound  of  flesh  be  taken? 
On  the  even  scales  of  the  blind  goddess  will  there  be  only  the 
remorseless  weighing  out  of  just  punishment? 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  finds  convincing  proof  of  a  life  hereafter, 
that  in  man's  nearest  approach  to  the  performance  of  a  Godly 
function,  that  of  a  judge  of  his  fellow  men ;  he  is  so  weak  and 
fallable  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  the  correction  of  his 
niislakes  by  a  Merciful  All-wise  and  Just  God.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  the  necessity  of  a  glorious  hereafter  for  those  who 
pass  the  i:»ortals  of  death,  amid  hire  enkindled  by  the  persecutors 
of  the  just,  by  those  who  upholding-  the  faith  are  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  animals,  broken  upon  the  rack  or  slaughtered  by  thou- 
sands because  they  testify  with  their  lives  to  their  faith  and 
trust  in  God. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  or  remembered  that  George 
Ooldthwait  Ingersoll,  by  his  will,  founded  a  Lectureship  at  Har- 
vard University,  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Univer- 
sity, of  one  person  each  year,  to  lecture  on  "the  Immortality 
of  Man." 

We  have  before  us  a  little  volume  by  Professor  William  James 
of  Harvard  University,  who  undertakes  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  appointment  to  deliver  one  of  these  lectures.  In  it  he 
informs  us  that  many  men  of  science,  having  accepted  the  postu- 
late, that  "thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain,"  and  believing 
that  thought  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  man,  and  that  it 
expresses  all  we  mean,  or  all  that  they  understand,  is  meant  by 
the  word  "soul,"  and  further  contending  that  all  thought  ends 
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in  death,  have  felt  compelled  in  the  interest  of  truth,  as  they 
say,  to  surrender  the  hope  of  life  hereafter. 

Professor  James,  taking  as  a  starting  point  that  this  postula- 
tion  is  ineontrovertablc,  namely  that  thought  is  alone  a  function 
of  the  brain,  takes  exception  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
these  gentlemen. 

But,  as  we  read,  avc  find  the  Professor  simply  combating  the 
idea  of  men,  who  profess  to  know  something  about  the  certainty 
or  uncertainty  of  the  immorality  of  man.  Professor  James  puts 
the  inpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  catagory 
with  other  so-called  supernatural  manifestations,  like 
clairvoyants,  apparations,  etc.  He  lets  us  know  that  he 
himself  is  not  especially  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the 
question  and  ends  his  lecture  with  the  following  w^ords:  "If  we 
feel  a  significance  in  our  own  life  which  leads  us  spontaneously 
to  claim  perpetuity,  let  us  be  at  least  tolerant  of  like  claims 
made  by  other  lives,  however,  numerous,  however  unideal  they 
may  seem  to  us  to  be.  Let  us  at  any  rate  not  decide  adversely 
on  our  own  claim,  whose  grounds  we  feel  directly,  because  we 
cannot  decide  favorably  on  the  alien  claims,  whose  grounds  we 
cannot  feel  at  all.  That  would  be  letting  blindness  lay  down 
the  law  to  sight." 

If  Professor  James  is  right  in  supposing  that  our  boys,  for 
whom  many  of  us  sacrifice  so  much,  to  send  to  college,  learn  so 
much  of  what  is  called  scientific  truth,  that  the  bravest  and 
grandest  characters  among  them  feel  compelled  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  life  eternal,  because  thej-^  are  unable  to  accept  God's 
way  of  revealing  himself  to  man,  then  must  not  those  who  find 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  within  them,  all  suf- 
ficient for  their  faith,  hope  and  peace  of  mind,  look  with  distrust 
upon  those  Institutions  of  learning,  where  such  ideas  are  im- 
bibed? May  this  not  be  a  reason  why  so  many  bright  boys  find 
it  impossible  to  become  lilinisters  of  the  Gospel,  and  rejecting 
the  belief  in  a  future  life,  rush  in  to  the  conflict  of  the  world, 
bent  only  upon  acquiring  wealth  and  power;  and  unrestrained 
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by  the  fe<ir  of  God,  swell  the  number  of  those  who  stop  not  to 
violate  the  rights  of  their  brothers,  and  by  their  superior  cun- 
ning and  foresight,  swell  their  fortunes  by  dishonest  means, 
until  they  are  able  to  corrupt  the  very  fountains  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing? 

If  this  is  so,  we  may  no  longer  be  surprised  that  we  have 
reached  a  crisis  where  giants  in  the  financial  world  topple  and 
fall  when  the  severe  scrutiny  of  an  outraged  public,  brings  to 
light  their  dishonest  methods.  Has  not  the  reaction  set  in  and 
the  demand  for  old  fashioned  common  honesty  that  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  law,  that  enables  the  power  of  ag- 
gregate wealth  to  impose  burdens  upon  the  poor,  come  to  the 
rescue  ?  Is  this  not  evidenced  by  the  kind  of  men  who  are  com- 
ing to  the  front  as  the  people's  idols,  and  can  we  not  foresee 
by  the  increasing  interest  in  matters  spiritual,  that  there  is  to 
be  another  scourging  of  the  money-changers  from  the  Temj)le? 


^^  %  >^^ydi^^^ 


Principal  of  the 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
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&-^  B  I  a  i  ^'     h^\ 

By  Eugenk  Field 

The  little  toy  dog-  was  covered  with  dust, 

But  sturdy  and  staunch  he  stands, 
And  the  little  tin  soldier  was  red  with  rust, 

And  the  musket  moulds  in  his  hands. 
Time  was  when  little  toy  dog-  was  new, 

And  the  soldier  was  passing-  fair, 
And  that  was  the  time  when  little  boy  blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 
"Now,  don't  you  g-o  till  I  come"  he  said 

"And  don't  you  make  any  noise!' 
So,  toddling-  off  to  his  trundle  bed. 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys- 
And,  as  he  was  dreaming-,  an  ang-el  song- 
Awakened  our  little  boy  blue— 
Oh!  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long-. 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true. 
Aye,  faithful  to  the  little  boy  they  stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place — 
Awaiting-  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 

The  smile  of  a  little  face; 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting-  the  long-  years 
throug-h 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  little  boy  blue. 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there- 
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^he  McirKJcind4^ 


By  R,  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland.  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER  27. 

The  fresh  July  morning  had  not  long  broken  forth  in  its  re- 
splendant  beauty  over  the  lovely  country  surrounding  the  Bond 
home,  Avhen  Markland,  after  a  tedious  night  journey,  alighted  at 
the  little  station.  It  was  so  very  early  that  even  in  this  rural 
district  few  people  were  astir.  The  station-master  greeted  him 
in  his  rather  sleepy  way,  and  told  him  the  people  up  at  old  Tom 
Bond's  house  were  having  a  good  time  these  days. 

''Darn  me,  Mr.  Harry,  if  your  sister  don't  drive  the  little  crip- 
ple about  for  hours,  and  old  Bond  stands  about  watchin'  'em 
and  rubbin'  his  hands,  and  a-grinnin'  in  a  way  that  you'd  like 
to  see,"  said  this  functionary.  "Do  you  mean  to  stop  a  few  days 
here?" 

"I  go  back  to-day,  and  I  may  want  the  noon  express  flagged; 
I  shall  take  my  sister  with  me,"  answered  Markland. 

"As  to  flaggin'  the  twelve-five,  I  don't  know  about  that/' 
answered  the  man,  assuming  an  important  and  at  the  same  time 
doiibtful  manner,  "you  see  lorders  is  orders;  and  I  might  get 
into  trouble." 

Harry  smiled,  and  giving  the  man  a  cigar,  told  him  that 
if  the  train  was  wanted,  he  thought  they  could  manage  about 
the  orders.  He  then  walked  across  the  fields  in  the  dew-moist 
grass,  toward  the  home  where  his  coming  was  as  so  unexpected. 
The  fragrance  of  that  fresh  morning  air,  and  the  great  wide  ex- 
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panse  of  lovely  country  on  all  sides,  with  the  little  village  in  the 
midst,  where  houses  stood  far  apart,  and  had  gardens,  and  were 
adorned  by  their  occupants  in  so  many  ingenious  ways  that  each 
was  something  distinctly  beautiful,  yet  blended  with  the  others 
to  make  one  pretty  picture  of  quiet,  happy,  rural  comfort. 
These  things  brought  back  the  woman  and  her  little  babe  in  the 
crowded  cily;  heie  were  acres  of  land,  and  yet  that  poor  sou' 
and  hmitlreds  li!<e  her  iiust  remain  to  inh;dc  that  polvnoij", 
death-dealing  air  of  the  tenement.  One  thing  he  firmly  resolved 
upon  as  he  walked  along:  If  ever  he  could  do  it,  at  least  one 
such  sufferer  each  summer,  should  have  fresh  air  and  freedom 
from  the  horrors  of  the  life  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  on  the 
previous  day.  ''-| 

As  Harry  drew  near  the  house  he  saw  Mrs.  Middleton  walking 
among  the  flowers  in  old  Tom  Bond's  garden;  she  seemed  to  be 
g'oing  from  one  to  another,  picking  off  a  dead  leaf  here,  twining 
a  vine  iu  another  place,  and  displaying  a  girlish  delight  in  all 
the  surrounding  beauties.  Harry  paused  to  look  at  the  picture 
there.  The  bright  happy  face  was  something  he  liked  to  look 
upon  at  all  times,  but  here  in  the  early  morning  amid  other 
beauties,  it  shone  so  full  of  that  something  no  one  can  describe, 
that  something  by  which  such  women  draw  forth  all  that  is  good 
or  true  in  unwarped  or  even  fairly  good  men.  Harry  now 
quickened  his  steps,  making  noise  enough  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion; she  saw  him,  and  advanced  with  outstretched  hand  to 
meet  him. 

"A  kiss,  Mother  Middleton,  this  morning!"  he  said,  as  she 
gave  her  hand,  "a  kiss,  for  I  am  very  tired;  and  I  never  saw  'our 
little  Mother  Middleton  look  so  pretty  before." 

"There,  then;  you  are  a  flatterer  like  the  rest  of  your  kind;" 
she  said,  giving  the  kiss  he  asked  for  smilingly.  "Now  what 
brings  you?    Have  they  found  Alice?" 

"Flo's  plan  has  succeeded,  and  we  have  her,"  he  answered,  as 
they  walked  together  to  the  house. 

"Bless  the  child!  I  know  she'll  be  glad.     She  has  told  me  of 
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late  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  suggested  a  plan,  because  if 
she  was  wrong  you  and  the  others  would  never  quite  forgive  her 
for  urging  it,"  said  the  mother. 

"Well,  no  one  could  and  no  one  would  have  blamed  her,  even 
if  we  had  been  wrong,  for  we  all  look  kindly  to  the  plan.  Alice 
is  found,  mother  Middleton,  but  I  don't  know  how  long  we  shall 
keep  her  with  us ;  she  is  very  ill. ' '  Then  he  told  her  all  that  had 
taken  place,  describing  the  place  in  which  they  found  Alice,  and 
finally,  of  the  determination  to  remove  her  to  his  apartments. 

"Poor  girl!  It  is  dreadful!"  exclaimed  the  little  woman,  the 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  "I  will  wake  Kate  at  once."  And 
she  went  in  for  that  purpose,  while  Harry  sat  on  the  big  old 
porch  inhaling  the  fragrant  air  and  thinking  still  of  the  womaa 
and  the  child,  who  might  even  then  be  sickening  for  want  of  that 
which  as  so  abund^int  here.  Time  that  has  seen  great  cities 
grow  where  countless  thousands  mass  together,  crowding  and 
huddling  into  narrow  ways  where  sunshine  and  air  are  not  the 
sunshine  and  air  of  other  days — time  that  has  seen  the  village  pass 
into  the  city  that  once  seemed  very  far  away — ^time  that  has  seen 
all  these  and  other  changes,  what  wouldst  thou  write  if  thou 
couldst  pen  thy  thoughts  for  m*ortal  eye  to  read?  Wouldst  bid 
great  nations  have  a  care  lest  grass  and  trees  and  flowers  and 
unpolluted  air  become  things  for  the  ^opulent  alone?  Thous- 
ands and  tens  of  thousands  live  in  the  great  city  where  this 
woman  and  her  child  were  this  fact  told  Markland  that  she  need- 
ed fresh  air  more  than  anything  else.  We  buy  the  garments 
cheap,  and  wear  them  without  scruple  that  these  people  make. 
No  wonder  they  have  all  they  can  do  if  they  will  do  it  cheap 
enough;  all  that  their  hands  can  do,  poor  things,  and  those  of 
them  who  wish  more  than  the  stipend  they  can  thus  earn,  seek  it 
— iGod  knows  how,  in  the  streets  all  night. 

Markland  was  not  permitted  long  to  reflect  on  these  things; 
it  did  not  take  Kate  long  to  make  a  hasty  toilet  on  this  morning, 
if  her  hair  was  not  just  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  arranging  it, 
why,  what  did  it  matter  Harry  was  waiting  for  her,  and  they 
tad  found  Alice.     She  ran  to  him,   and  showered  kisses  and 
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questions  so  fast,  that  he  could  onl}'  laugh  and  tell  her  she 
was  the  same  little  girl-woman  as  ever,  and  that  he  would  tell 
everything  as  soon  as  she  would  let  him. 

"There,  now,"  she  sai-d,  after  her  tirst  joy  was  pased,  "I've 
finished,  Harry,  so  tell  away." 

"I  won't  tell  any  more  until  our  little  fairy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bond  are  here.  I  did  tell  Mother  Middleton,  but  she  was  here  in 
the  garden  when  I  came,"  said  Harry. 

"Wait,  I  will  help  with  Flo,"  said  Kate,  and  she  ran  off  to  Mrs. 
Middleton  and  Flo.  In  the  meantime  Old  Tom  and  his  wife 
hastened  out  to  welcome  the  unexpected  visitor. 

"Lord,  Harry!  what  a  fellow  you  are.  I  hear  Puss  and  the 
others  saying  you've  found  that  jjoor  girl;  now,  by  Jove,  I'm 
glad,  and  mind  I'm  on  top  still,  boy,  heart  and  hand;  what's 
Jane's  and  mine  shall  be  freely  hers,  Harry."  And  Old  Tom 
graspe-d  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"Yes,  Harry,',  said  Aunt  Jane,  earnestly;  "she  shall  have  a 
home  here,  and  if  we  can  we'll  make  the  poor  dear  forget  it's 
an  adopted  home  and  think  she 's  just  come  back  to  an  old  happy 
one  after  a  long  journey  among  strangers;  it  is  time  she  found 
rest,  poor  child." 

"Ah,  Aunt  Jane,  if  it  comes  not  too  late  poor  Alice  would  be 
so  happy  here;  but  she  is  very  ill  now,  and  I  don't  know  how  it 
will  end."  said  Harry  sadly. 

Then  Mrs.  Middleton  asked  if  Harry  would  come  and  take 
Flo  out.  "Kate  and  I  often  do  it,  but  she  just  said  you  must 
come  for  her  this  morning,  and  even  if  I  didn't  want  to  humor 
her,  these  people  will  simply  take  matters  in  their  own  hands; 
so  go  and  get  her." 

You  may  be  sure  Harry  was  not  slow  to  obey,  and  Flo  told  him 
she  had  sent  for  him  because  she  wanted  to  know  whether  he 
had  given  her  letter  to  Alice. 

"You  know,  Harry,  I  wanted  her  to  have  it  as  soon  as  ever  you 
found  her,"  she  said,  "because  it  means  something  to  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  ready  with  the  rest  to  make  her  welcome;  but  I 
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can 't  go  to  her. ' ' 

"Flo,  >nce  is  very  ill;  I  have  the  letter.  The  detectives  had  it 
thinking  it  might  be  of  use  to  them,  and  now  I  shall  keep  it,  and 
when  she  is  able  to  read  it,  (if  that  may  e^er  be.,  I  will  i,nye  it  to 
her.  And  right  now,  little  fairy,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  was  I  had 
to  say  on  that  morning  when  yon  gave  me  that  letter;  I  hadn't 
time  then:  You  said  you  could  do  nothing  but  sit  still,  and  that 
others  were  active,  and  I  don't  know  what  else.  Now  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  your  sitting  still  so  bravely  and  so  cheerfully  day 
afier  day,  your  thought  for  others  and  your  forgetfulness  of 
self  has  made  us  all  far  better  than  we  ever  were  before  we  knew 
you.  Don't  think  of  yourself,  Flo,  as  helpful,  for  I  tell  you  we 
say,  every  one  of  us,  that  your  life  teaches  more  to  us  than  we 
could  learn  from  precepts  set  down  in  books  to  guide  us.  I  tell 
you  this,  Flo,  because  I  never  want  to  see  that  cloud  again  come 
was  content  with  him  and  his  tricks,  so  she  beamed  forth  her 
to  dull  the  face  we  all  think  upon  as  the  sunshine  of  our  circle." 

"Thank  you.  Harry,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  do  whatever  I  can 
find  to  do,  and  will  try  to  keep  out  the  thought  that  troubled 
me  that  day ;  I  only  want  to  have  them  say  of  me  what  I  once 
heard  they  said  when  a  very  good  woman  died.  Many  things 
were  said  of  her,  Harry,  but  this  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
to  m.e:  'She  hath  done  what  she  can.'  If  when  your  fairy  has 
left  you  each  one  of  you  can  honestly  say  that  of  me,  then  I  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain.  Now  we  must  go  out  to  the  rest ;  they 
are  all  waiting  for  us." 

When  they  were  all  assembled  together  on  the  porch  where 
the  vines  hung  lovingly  above  to  temper  their  glare  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  arid  form  a  res+ing-'place  for  the  many  song  birds  that 
linTered  -ihpyi'  seerfdng  to  know  how  sffe  from  harm  they  were. 
Harry  ^ohl  them  all  he  knew  of  the  finding;  he  did  not  know  of 
the  details  M^hich  Simpson  had  given  Shipley,  he  only  knew  that 
Alice  was  found.  He  had  not  looked  upon  her  face,  and  the  doe- 
tnv  would  not  hold  out  very  great  hope  for  her  recovery.  There 
was  a   chance  of  it  now  that  she  had  been  removed  from  the 
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miserable  place  in  which  they  had  found  her,  and  Dr.  Crayton 
would  do  all  that  his  experience  and  skill  could  suggest. 

"As  I  said,  Margaret  Stone  came  forward  as  soon  as  she  knew 
we  needed  help,"  he  continued,  "and  I  never  saw  such  devotion 
to  a  cause  as  she  has  shown  in  this  matter.  It  is  natural  that 
we  should  want  to  serve  Alice  Overton;  I  owe  her  more  than  I 
could  pay  with  even  my  life,  and  you  who  are  my  friends  natur- 
ally help  me,  as  you  have  always  done,  in  my  efforts.  But  Mar- 
garet Stone  went  simply  because  she  understood  that  a  woman 
was  in  need  of  woman's  care.  There  was  not  a  single  thing  in 
all  that  horrid  place  where  Alice  lay  that  was  not  revolting  and 
sickening  to  look  upon ;  and  when  I  consider  the  refined  taste 
and  love  of  the  beautiful  so  dominant  in  the  girl,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  I  feel  toward  her.  If  the  disease  had  been  contageous 
it  would  not  have  mattered.  I  can  only  say  that  her  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  soul  deep,  and  makes  her  goodness  (which  is  ever 
quietly  reaching  unnoticed  into  some  obscure  place  forgotten  by 
the  noisy  doers  of  great  charities)  more  like  the  goodness  of 
some  heaven-sent  creature  than  that  of  earth-born  w^oman.  There 
are  hundreds  of  women  Avho  would  have  gone  to  Alice  (I  don't 
want  to  say  there  are  not,  but  few  with  her  dainty  fanciful  taste, 
and  her  innate  disposition  to  turn  away  from  even  slight  defects 
which  most  people  would  not  even  perceive;  few,  I  say,  with 
such  inborn  feelings,  would  have  done  it." 

No  one  was  at  all  disposed  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  what 
Margaret  had  done.  Kate  merely  said,  in  a  quiet  little  way  that 
seemed  to  have  come  to  her  of  late : 

"You  want  me  to  go  to  Alice,  Harry,  and  I  want  to  go;  my 
place  is  there,  and  you  will  take  me  quickly.  If  love  and  care 
can  save  her.  she  shall  yet  know  what  it  is  to  have  given  up  so 
much  to  help  a  foolish,  trusting  girl  whose  future  was  dearer  to 
that  suffering  girl  than  her  own  life.  You  know  that  to  save 
me  she  gave  up  what  little  of  comfort  yet  remained  to  her;  and, 
fearing  lest  we  might  grow  tired  of  her,  or  think  she  did  it  that 
her  own  condition  might  be  bettered,  went  away  to  hide  her  sor- 
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row  where  Ave  mi^ht  not  see  it.  Oli !  if  only  she  is  spared  to  me 
that  I  may  day  by  day  bring-  into  her  life  some  of  the  joy  that 
has  been  driven  out  by  years  of  cold,  cruel  neglect!  Think! 
She  was  once  a  happy,  trusting  girl,  with  many  friends,  and  her 
heart  was  full  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  big  world  was  one  great 
garden  in  which  she  found  only  flower-streAvn  paths  beneath  her 
feet,  until  a  serpent  came,  and  with  softest  guile  and  venomous 
deceit,  led  her  from  peace  and  gladness  to  unutterable  misery 
and  woe."  The  gentle  girl  was  weeping  now,  and  the  others 
had  much  dii^culty  to  keep  back  their  tears,  for  Kate  was  very 
dear  to  them  all,  and  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been  her 
fate  came  to  them,  and  they  were  even  more  tender  with  her 
now  than  before. 

"Yes,  Kate,  I  want  you,"  sad  the  brother,  "I  want  you  with 
her,  for  I  believe  that  your  love  may  make  itself  felt  even 
through  the  fever  that  is  wracking  her." 

"We  will  go  back  at  once,  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton.  "I 
think  Kate  would  not  have  left  you  but  for  her  wish  to  have  us 
come  here;  we  will  return  to-day." 

"That's  not  necessary,  Maam,"  interposed  Tom  Bond;  Jane 
won't  hear  to  it.  We  see  that  Kate  is  wanted,  and  must  be 
spared  :  but  Jane  and  I  are  not  at  all  willing  to  let  you  and  Flo 
go.  that's  not  to  be  thought  of." 

Now  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Jane  was  present  on  this  occasion^ 
nor  does  it  appear  that  she  had  in  any  way  lost  the  power  ta 
express  any  views  she  might  entertain.  Doubtless  she  would 
have  spoken  for  herself  then  and  there,  had  she  been  given  a 
chance  to  do  so,  but  old  Tom  was  at  his  tricks,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
approval,  which,  in  the  Bonds'  domestic  code,  was  quite  suffici- 
ent. So  Tom  went  on  with  his  account  of  Mrs.  Jane's  very 
strong  reasons  why  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Flo  should  remain  with 
them. 

"They  have  a  nurse  for  Alice,  a  fine  physician,  and  plenty 
of  willing  hands  there  Maam,  and  Jane  and  I  think  our  friend 
Flo  needs  more  of  our  wholesome  air,  and  you  too,"  he  continu-' 
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ed,  basking  in  his  wife's  benign  smile.  "You  couldn't  all  find 
work  to  do  if  you  were  there,  so  I  say  with  Jane  you  and  Flo 
stay  and  keep  us  from  getting  lonesome,  and  if  I  find  now  and 
then  that  you  and  Jane  and  Flo  get  anxious,  I'll  run  doAvn  to 
see  how  the  young  folks  are  doing;  I  think  I've  made  your 
ideas  clear,  haven't  I,  Jane?" 

"Yes,  Tom,  perfectly;  neither  Flo  nor  her  mother  shall  go  if 
I  can  prevent  it.  If  Kate  needs  any  of  us  she  will  send  at  once, 
won't  you,  dear?" 

"Yes,  and  if  Flo  and  you  will  stay  I  shall  feel  so  much  better, 
indeed  I  shall ;  I  want  you  to  keep  well  because  when  Alice  is 
better  it  will  take  all  the  love  we  can  give  her  to  drive  old  sor- 
rows from  her  heart.  I  will  write  every  day,  and  you  shall  all 
know  what  is  being  done,"  said  Kate  persuasively. 

"Mother  Middleton  and  our  fairy  stay  right  here,  that's  set- 
tled. Sam  told  me  not  to  let  them  come  back,  and  Sam's  boss 
because  he  has  the  biggest  heart  and  coolest  head  in  the  world, 
and  I  too  want  you  two  to  stay  here,"  said  Harry,  moving  Flo 
out  of  the  strong  sun. 

"We  could  get  Sam's  meals  and  yours,  you  know,  and  you 
could  be  so  much  better  looked  after  if  I  went  back  and  opened 
my  house  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  "Kate  will  work  and 
be  ill,  while  we  take  our  ease  in  this  lovely  place." 

But  Tom  Bond  being  a  remarkable  mind-reader,  assured  Mrs. 
Middleton  that  Shipley  and  Harry  wouldn't  eat  meals  if  she 
prepared  them,  and  that  they,  liked  the  novelty  of  foraging  for 
themselves.  He  also  informed  her  that  Flo  wanted  to  stay,  and 
had  grown  stout  and  rosy,  and  would  grow  stouter  and  rosier 
steadily  if  she  were  only  not  taken  back  to  the  hot  city.  By 
the  time  breakfast  had  been  despatched  Mrs.  Middleton  had 
yielded,  telling  old  Tom  she  was  not  quite  sure  how  he  had  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  everybody's  thoughts  and  reasons  why  she 
should  stay,  but  thanking  him  in  her  heart  for  them  neverthe- 
less, for  she  would  willingly  have  returned  at  once  to  the  city 
if  her  doing  so  could  have  really  helped  in  any  way.   She  wished 
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to  remain  for  Flo's  sake,  and  honestly  said  so  later  in  the  morn- 
ing; to  Mrs.  Bond.  As  for  Flo,  she  only  says,  if  Kate  needed 
them  they  would  2:0  j^rladly,  but  if  not,  she  wanted  to  stay  and 
]:eep  well  and  s^ronfr  so  that  she  could  help  in  the  way  Kate 
had  sug'gested. 

Of  course  Eate  could  take  the  noon  express,  and  old  Tom 
went  down  to  negrotiate  with  that  tyrant  of  the  station  to  have 
it  flagrged ;  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  negotiate  anything  with 
this  man.  "Orders  is  orders"  sounded  well,  and  he  liked  to 
say  it,  and  did  say  it  until  old  Tom  lost  all  patience,  and  uttered 
words  that  need  not  be  set  down  liere,  which  utterances  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  telegraphing  his  request  to  headquarters  that  the 
train  might  be  flagged,  urging  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  after  some  delay  the  stationmaster  received  in- 
structions to  flag  the  twelve-five  express. 

"Now  then,  mind,  orders  is  orders,  and  orders  are  to  flag 
her;  see  that  you  do  it,"  said  the  irate  Tom,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  station,  and  the  master  rather  regretted  that  he  had  not 
done  it  without  all  this  trouble:  but  still  repeated  in  dogmatic 
soliloquy,  "Orders  is  orders,  and  that's  all  I  know." 

There  was  no  hurry  in  the  preparations  Kate  made  for  the 
journey;  she  moved  quickly,  it  is  true,  and  seemed  impatient  to 
be  off,  while  Flo  sat  talking  to  Harry  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  by  her  chair.  Mrs.  Middleton  helped  Kate  in  her  quiet 
way,  and  so  did  Aunt  Jane,  and  both  w^liispered  encouraging 
words  to  the  girl,  bidding  her  not  to  over-work  herself,  and 
telling  her  that  Alice  had  still  a  chance  to  recover. 

"I  will  be  careful,"  said  Ka,te.  "I  think  Alice  will  recover; 
I  do  not  believe  she  is  to  be  taken  from  us  before  we  can  tell 
her  again  of  our  love :  but  if  she  must  go,  it  would  surely  be  my 
hand  that  tends  her  l?,st  moments  here.  What  there  is  yet  to  do 
I  know  not,  but  the  strength  I  need  in  the  doing  will  come  to 
me.  I  kT^ow  it,  for  it  has  come  when  'other  trials  fell  upon  me, 
and  I  know  how  to  seek  it  and  where.  Do  not  doubt,  I  shall  be 
sustained  until  I  am  not  needed;  then  if  Alice  dies,  oh!  then  be 
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strong  for  me,  for  T  shall  need  your  love  and  kindness  then,  far 
more  than  ever  I  have  needed  them  before.  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  havins:  her  ever  with  me;  I  have  planned  to  show  her  every 
day  that  neither  I  nor  any  whom  I  love  will  hold  her  error  up  in 
scorn  and  pitiless  condemnation.  You,  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  you, 
dear  Aunt  Jane,  will  do  to  her  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
daughters  of  your  own.  Think  how  it  must  be,  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  to  live,  ;.nd  feel  the  stinging,  scornful  eyes  of 
former  friends  that  will  uot  soften,  the  father's  malediction  ring- 
ing in  her  ear,  and  his  stern  hard  face  that  will  not  let  her  come 
back  penitent;  think  of  these  things,  and  think  of  me  wlio  have 
been  rescued  from— we  know  not  what— by  her  who  is  yet  in 
anguish  that  we  only  picture  but  never  really  understand.  .  . 
You  love  me ;  let  then  my  people  be  her  people.  If  you  kiss  me 
each  night  and  m.orning  because  you  love  me,  I  want  to  bring 
her  to  share  those  kisses  and  that  love.  You  say,  Aunt  Jane 
(and  Mir.  Bond  has  always  said  it  too),  that  I  am  your  other 
daughter,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  myself  if  possible,  deserving 
of  some  of  your  goodness  to  me.  Will  you,  if  it  be  God's  will 
to  spare  her,  take  her  as  you  have  taken  me?  "Will  you  try  to 
think  of  her  only  as  one  spared  yet  a  little  while  that  you  and 
all  of  us  ma}^  give  to  her  what  father  and  friends  have  ruthlessly 
denied  her?  Will  you  both  who  are  mothers,  watch  over  her 
and  make  her  some  day  say  her  poor  sad  heart  has  found  rest 
at  last?    Will  you  do  these  things  for  her  and  for  me?" 

The  earnest  appeal  so  fervently  made,  brought  forth  responsive 
answers  from  the  women  who  listened  to  it;  they  promised  all 
that  Kate  desired,  and  she  knew  that  they  would  faithfully  keep 
those  promises  while  life  should  last,  and  tenderly  did  she  cling 
to  them  both,  and  bade  them  pray  that  the  girl  might  nor  die 
of  the  dreadful  fever,  but  be  restored  to  them  in  mercy  even  if 
it  were  but  for  the  few  short  weeks. 

"If  she  must  go  away,  I  want  her  to  wake  from  that  awful 
fever,  and  know  of  what  we  wish  to  do.  and  then  if  life  is  not 
long  for  her,  the  going  will  not  be  so  hard,  because  she  will  say 
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we  do  love  her,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  die  when  she  knows  that 
loving  eyes  will  weep  for  her  and  kind  hands  will  lay  her  ten- 
derly to  rest." 

At  last  the  time  came  to  go  away  and  good-byes  were  said; 
old  Tom  went  with  the  brother  and  sister  to  the  station,  and  as 
they  drove  along  he  gave  Kate  fatherly  advice  to  save  her 
strength,  and  told  her  to  be  sure  of  his  aid  in  whatever  way  it 
might  be  needed. 

"You  know,  little  woman,  Jane  and  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  that 
poor  girl,  and  mind  you,  tell  her  if  she  lives,  there's  a  home  and 
peace  and  love,  and  all  that  love  and  gratitude  can  give  here 
awaiting  her.  I'll  be  good  to  her,  Puss,  and  so  will  Jane,  and 
she  shan't  think  all  the  world  is  hard  and  pitiless,  as  I  fear  she 
has  had  good  reason  to  think  it." 

"She  won't  die  if  heartfelt  prayers  avail  anything,"  said 
Harry  softly,  "and  I  don't  believe  she  is  to  go  without  kn'owing 
we  would  not  tire  of  her;  I  can't  think  so." 

The  train  was  flagged,  and  notwithstanding  the  sadness  in 
Harry  Markland's  heart,  he  could  not  help  the  smile  that  Tom 
Bond's  withering  manner  toward  the  station-master  forced  from 
him.  It  Avas  old  Tom's  notion  that  if  he  told  Kate  right  there 
before  the  obdurate  man  what  he  had  done,  her  displeasure 
would  bring  torture  upon  the  fellow.  He  thought  every  one 
must  want  to  please  Kate  as  he  did,  so,  though  the  time  was 
short,  he  told  her  what  trouble  the  station-master  had  made,  and 
told  her  right  before  that  unfortunate  offender,  laying  stress 
upon  the  fact:  that  "the  fellow  wouldn't  do  it  for  her." 

"Orders  is  ^orders.  Miss  Kate,  and  I  didn't  know  it  was  for 
you,  because  if  I  had  I'd  a  done  it  if  I  lost  my  place  for  it;  he 
didn  't  tell  me. ' ' 

"He  didn't  know,  sir,"  said  Kate  quickly,  "and  I  wouldn't 
want  trouble  to  come  to  him." 

The  train  pulled  up  and  just  let  the  passengers  on,  then  steam- 
ed madly  away  as  if  angry  that  it  had  been  stopped.  The  sta- 
tion-master watched  it  out  of  sight,  then  turned  to  old  Tom,  who 
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stood  watching  too.  and  said: 

"I've  a  liltle  one  that  she's  been  mighty  good  to,  and  if  she's 
in  trouble  I'm  sorry;  If  you'd  said  she  Avanted  me  to  do  it,  j^ou 
knoAv  I  wouldn't  a  made  a  fuss.  Now,  she'll  think  me  and  Bess 
has  forgot  what  she  did  for  our  girl  when  things  was  darn  shaky 
with  us.  I  wouldn't  care,  Mr.  Bond,  if  you  and  all  the  fellows 
about  here  stormed  at  me  tell  you  was  all  blowed  out,  I'd  say 
'Orders  is  orders,  and  j^ou'd  take  that  or  nothin';  but  I'd  go  a 
bit  farther  for  her."  And  the  man  looked  annoyed,  and  old 
Tom  was  sorry  in  a  moment,  for  he  remembered  Kate's  goodness 
to  the  man's  wife  and  child  one  winter  when  sickness  threatened 
the  little  one  with  death,  and  he  said  as  he  turned  to  go: 

"She  knows  you  didn't  know,  Jim,  and  I'll  tell  her  it  was  my 
fault;  you  did  right,  and  I  will  tell  Kate,  so  don't  mind  me;  I'm 
sorry. ' ' 

The  twelve-five  made  fcAv  stops;  this  was  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  twelve-five.  If  you  wauled  to  stop,  very  well :  there  were 
trains  that  were  always  stopping,  but  the  business  of  the  twelve- 
five  was  to  go.  and  the  business  of  everything  else  along  the  line 
was  to  get  nut  of  the  way,  bec.'^use  the  twelve-five  was  bound 
to  land  you  in  New  York  City  by  nine  in  the  evening,  even  if 
one  minute  had  been  lost  somewhere  along  the  line.  The  twelve- 
five  swung  3^ou  a  little  from  side  to  side,  and  her  engine  whistled 
furiously  all  along  the  line,  warning  everybody  that  she  was 
coming  and  wanted  to  pass  unhindered.  She  did  not  go  too  fast 
that  day,  for  the  brother  and  sister;  they  said  few  words,  for 
both  were  full  'of  sorrow  and  uncertainty,  and  longed  to  be  with 
the  girl  who  lay  in  the  great  hot  city  perhaps  dying.  It  is  im- 
possible to  picture  that  suspense  we  feel  when  traveling  to  the 
bedside  of  a  loved  one.  ^Tany  of  us  have  known  what  it  is;  but 
to  those  who  have  not  only  experience  will  give  the  feeling,  and 
if  that  experience  never  comes  be  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  something 
that  may  live  in  the  heart — something  that  will  not  let  you  for- 
get it,  strive  as  you  will. 

At  nine  in  the  evenir.  .r.  then,  the  twelve-five  steamed  into  New 
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York,  and  the  brother  and  sister  hurried  off  to  the  place  where 
their  hearts  were,  and  where  a  change  they  yet  knew  not  of  had 
come  over  the  fever-stricken  girl. 

"V^'hen  they  reached  their  home  they  found  Shipley  and  old 
Joe  in  the  sitting-room  looking  troubled  and  anxious.  The  doc- 
tor's buggy  stood  outside,  and  no  word  was  needed  to  tell  that 
Alice  was  worse. 

"Worse,  much  worse,"  whispered  Shipley,  giving  a  hand  to 
each,  "it's  awful;  Dr.  Crayton  has  been  here  for  two  hours." 

"You  won't  let  her  go;  I  know  you  want  ter  tell  'er  some- 
thin'.  Mebbie  she'd  know  you,"  moaned  poor  Joe,  looking  help- 
lessly at  Kale,  who  was  moving  toward  the  stairs. 

"No,  Joe,  take  heart,"  she  said,  stopping  to  smooth  his  rough 
hand  and  trying  to  look  bravely  at  him,  "I  won't  leave  her 
again. ' ' 

She  went  softh'-  up,  while  Harry  sat  disconsolately  with  the 
watchers  below. 

"We  didn't  expect  you  until  m'orning, "  said  Shipley  in  a 
whisper,  "Radclitfe  is  coming  back;  he's  been  twice  within  the 
evening." 

"Is  Margaret  here?"  asked  Harry. 

"She  is  not.  She  stopped  in  after  work,  but  Alice  was  quiet, 
and  the  nurse  told  her  she  would  not  need  her,  and  so  she  only 
stayed  a  few  minutes  and  then  went  home.  I  promised  to  come 
for  her  if  she  was  needed,  but  Dr.  Crayton  says  she  could  do 
no  good,  and  needs  rest;  so  I  didn't  go." 

"She  stayed  by  last  night  faithful,  tell  him  thet,  Mr.  Sam," 
said  Joe,  "end  she's  heart  ter  stand  by  ef  'twere  needin',  Mr. 
Harry,  night  end  day." 

Harry  took  old  Joe's  hand  but  said  no  more  then,  and  the 
three  sat  still,  not  wishing  to  disturb  the  quiet  that  pervaded 
the  place. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  when  Kate  entered  the  room;  Dr. 
Crayton  saw  her,  nodded,  and  smiled  kindly,  and  resumed  his 
watch;  while  the  nurse  pointed  to  a  vacant  chair.    Kate  moved 
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noiselessly  up  to  this  woman,  and  drew  her  outside. 

"Will  she  die?"  whispered  Kate,  her  white  lips  quivering,  and 
the  tears  forcing  themselves  from  her  eyes  in  spite  of  her. 

"We  can't  tell."  Are  you  Kate  Markland?"  asked  the  nurse. 

"Yes." 

"She  talks  of  you  and  of  others;  mostly  of  you,  poor  thing. 
She's  had  some  great  trouble;  she  cries  to  Joe  to  save  her,  and 
then  she  will  smile  and  say  Kate  Markland  is  safe;  and  that 
she  did  not  save  you  to  make  her  life  less  bitter,  but  because 
she  loved  you.  The  fever  has  developed  rapidly,  and  the  doctor 
gives  little  hope;  yet  I  have  seen  such  cases  recover.  We  have 
cut  otf  her  hair;  it  is  beautiful;  I  never  saw  such  a  suit  of  hair 
in  my  life." 

"What  is  she  saying  now?"  asked  Kate,  turning  again  into 
the  room.  The  doctor  signed  to  her,  and  she  came  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"You  will  not  do  any  violence,  Mr.  Shipley,"  murmured 
Alice.  "You  will  prevent  it."  Then  a  shudder  passed  over  her, 
and  she  shrieked  aloud:  "You  hurt  me!  Let  me  go,  let  me 
go!" 

"She  can't  stand  much  more  of  that,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Speak  to  her;  I  know  she  won't  know  you,  but  try  it,  I  have 
known  a  strange  voice  quiet  these  cases." 

"Alice,  Alice!  I  am  with  you.  I  am  Kate  Markland.  I  will 
never  leave  you  again,  I  am  Kate ;  you  must  know  me,  oh !  you 
must;  oh!  I  can't  let  you  go,  I  will  not!"  And  the  girl  gave 
vent  to  the  grief  she  could  no  longer  restrain. 

"Not  that,  child,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  her  away  quickly. 
"If  you  can't  keep  quiet  I  can't  let  you  stay." 

"I'll  be  very  quiet,"  whispered  Kate,  "don't  take  me  away, 
please  don't."  The  doctor  released  her,  and  she  went  back  to 
the  bedside,  and  took  the  feverish  hand  in  hers.  Alice  seemed 
more  quiet  then,  and  murmured  something  about  a  sweet  voice, 

"Gently  now,  child,"  said  the  doctor;  "keep  talking  to  her, 
but  softly,  mind." 
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Kate  did  as  she  was  told ;  again  and  again  she  softly  called, 
"Alice,  Alice,  I  am  here,  Kate;  you  know  the  girlyou  loved  so 
dearly,  Kate  Markland,  do  j^ou  know  me?" 

Whether  it  was  the  strange  soothing  voice,  or  the  exhaustion 
that  follows  sometimes  after  protracted  ravings,  could  not  be 
determined ;  perhaps  both  causes  operated  to  produce  the  lull 
that  now  followed. 

''Can  jT^ou  sit  here  through  the  night,  Kate,  and  hold  her  hand, 
and  soothe  her  if  she  is_  troubled  ? "  I  will  try  again  to  make 
her  sleep,  and  if  I  can,  we  may  pull  her  through,"  whispered 
the  doctor. 

Kate  smiled,  and  the  doctor  saw  the  firm  little  mouth  set,  and 
was  satisfied.  He  gave  the  medicine,  and  left  all  necessary  in- 
structions with  the  nurse. 

"On  no  account  let  Kate  be  taken  from  the  bedside,  and  let 
no  one  else  enter  the  room.  If  I  am  wanted,  send  for  me ;  I  will 
come  at  once."  Then,  going  to  Kate,  he  said  gently,  "It  is  a 
chance,  Kate.  If  she  sleeps  quietly,  don't  speak,  even  if  she 
murmurs,  unless  her  dreams  seem  unpleasant,  then,  speak  softly 
to  her,  and  do  not  release  her  hand.  It's  a  long  watch,  my  girl, 
but  God  knows,  it  may  end  in  a  bright  awakening  for  the  poor 
girl;  we'll  try;  good-night.  I've  seen  you  very  brave;  don't 
disappoint  me  now."  He  put  his  hand  kindly  on  her  head,  and 
went  downstairs,  where  Radcliffe,  having  returned,  was  waiting 
for  him  with  the  others. 

"Well,  Doctor,"  said  Markland,  almost  chokingly. 

"It  is  a  question  now  of  a  few  hours,"  said  Crayton.  "If  she 
sleeps  quietly,  the  danger  may  be  passed.  Let  no  sound  disturb 
her,  and  don't  let  any  one  approach  the  room.  Kate  may  help 
my  medicine  far  more  than  we  think.  It's  a  chance,  gentlemen, 
and  I'm  not  the  man  to  let  a  chance  slip.  Whether  it's  my  work 
lor  Kate  Markland 's  work,  or  both  that  will  keep  her  quiet  this 
night,  won't  matter  if  we  only  save  her.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
a  night  of  rest  would  fit  some  of  you  better  for  to-morro-w. 
Good-night."    With  this  he  hurried  out. 
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"God  bless  'er!  I  know'd  it,  I  said  it,"  whispered  poor  Joe. 
"Tain't  no  use  ter  tell  me  nothin'  else.  Doctors  couldn't  a  done 
it;  but  mark  me  all  as  hears  it,  Alice  ain't  a  goin'  ter  die,  fer 
I  see  thet  love  in  thet  pretty  face  as  come  in  et  yon  door  ter- 
night  as  fever  can't  tight  ag'in.  It  won't  matter  ef  it's  ter- 
night  or  a  other  night,  tain't  fer  him  thet's  doctor,  nor  sich  as 
me  ter  say  what's  the  right  time,  but  my  darlin's  a  goin'  ter 
smile  end  know  me;  end  mebbie  I  may  see  her  a  sittin'  quiet 
once  ag'in.  Only  men  as  yer  be,  men  of  flesh  and  blood  end  has 
hearts  ter  feel  when  others  is  in  pain  of  body  er  of  mind,  I  want 
ter  see  a  many  women's  faces  lookin'  kind  on  her  then,  and  I 
want  ter  see  sich  es  ye  be  takin'  of  er  kindly  ter  yer  women 
and  tellin'  of  'em.  'Here's  a  sister  es  got  lost  years  ago  in.  a 
way  we  don't  make  out  ter  understand,  but  she's  been  found  a 
wanderin'  alone,  havin'  no  company  but  a  broke  old  man;  she's 
found,  end  wants  somethin'  thet  yer  kin  give  'er.'  Ef  yer  will 
say  thet  ter  yer  women,  men,  end  give  'er  a  chance  ter  show 
yer  thet  ef  she  made  a  mistake,  ef  she  forgot,  yer  know,  a  long, 
long  time  back,  give  'er  a  chance  ter  see  she's  sorry  fer  it.  .  . 
Mind  yer,  she's  been  sorry  a  many  years,  and  mind  me  es  hes 
been  close  ter  her  (mind  me,  I  say),  her  hard  father  pusher  'er 
off  when  she  come  a  cryin'  fer  mercy,  end  fer  pity  fer  the  little 
child  es  done  no  wrong;  turned  'er  off,  men  es  hears  me;  I  tell 
it  ter  his  shame — turned  her  away  when  the  ground  was  white 
with  snow  end  the  wind  was  bitin'  cold — turned  her  out,  end 
never  turned  a  listenin'  ear  ter  the  cry  she  made  fer  shelter. 
My  sister,  men,  thank  God,  had  gone  aloft  afore  poor  Alice  for- 
got, end  before  the  man  as  was  her  husband  done  this  thing. 
He'd  tuk  a  other  wife  as  was  as  hard  o'  heart  es  him,  and  she  it 
was  es  bid  poor  Alice  hide  away  and  tech  no  other  women ;  end 
men,  she'd  done  it,  God  knows  she's  done  it  long,  tell  the  child 
es  is  a  doin'  what  the  doctor  can't  come;  end  then  she  says,  'Oh, 
dearest,'  she  says,  'I've  had  a  lovin'  woman  very  close  in  my 
arms;  I  didn't  hurt  'er,'  says  she,  'I  didn't  hurt  'er,  did  I,  JoeT 
I  tell  it  ter  yer,  men,  whether  she  wants  me  ter  tell  it  or  not,  be- 
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cause  I  want  ter  let  all  be  done  fair  end  open,  yer  know.  She's 
made  a  mistake,  and  is  sorry.  Have  any  of  you  made  a  mistake? 
I  hev,  and  a  many.  Hev  any  of  yer  said  yer  sorry,  end  been 
told  in  mockin'  words  ter  take  the  sorrow  end  hide  away  with 
it?  She'll  rise  from  thet  bed  there,  end  one  hand  es  I  know 
will  not  mind  reachin'  out  ter  her.  Will  any  of  yer  try  ter 
teach  thet  child  (fer  she  seems  a  child)  ?  Will  you,  her  brother, 
say  ter  her,  'Kate,  let  be,  let  be!'  es  I've  heard  others  say  it; 
will  yer?" 

Radcliffe  had  risen  to  g{  ^hen  the  old  man  had  started  to 
speak.  He  stood  motionless  v^aring  all  the  time,  and  now  his 
eyes  were  wet,  and  the  hat  that  he  kept  in  his  hand  as  he  raised 
it  to  his  head. 

"There  are  no  men  here  who  will  not  do  all  you  ask,  Joe," 
said  the  merchant  huskily.  "Let  her  rise,  and  no  hand  shall 
be  quicker  than  mine  to  do  what  one  man  may  to  shut  out  for- 
ever from  me  and  from  her  what  is  best  forgotten.  Good-night. 
If  I  had  been  alive  to  all  the  true  goodness  this  sad  story  has 
shown  to  me,  ten  years  ago,  how  many  gloomy,  idle,  bitter  hours 
of  synical  reflection  had  been  spared  me.  Joe,  it  is  a  faithful 
hand,  this  hard  hand  of  yours;  a  hand  that  has  done  gentle 
women's  work.  Gentlemen,  what  we  have  heard  to-night  is 
sacred,  let  it  rest ;  and  if  it  may  be,  and  she  comes  down  those 
stairs,  she  comes  to  us  as  other  women  come,  and  is  to  be  cher- 
ished as  other  women  are  cherished;  good-night."  He  almost 
ran  out,  and  the  others  took  old  Joe  in  and  bade  him  lie  down 
and  rest.  He  thanked  them,  and  said  he  was  tired  and  would 
leave  them  to  watch. 

"Sam,"  whispered  Harry  when  the  two  were  left  together, 
"you  look  ten  years  older  than  you  did  when  I  left  you  last 
night. ' ' 

"Last  night,  Markland,  was  a  fearful  night;  I  never  want  to 
spend  a  night  like  that  again."  And  then  Shipley  told  with 
many  a  shudder  what  had  passed,  and  told  how  he  had  sworn  to 
do  what  Alice  had  so  prayed  him  not  to  do  and  not  to  let  others 
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do. 

"I  was  mad,  Harry;  God  knows  w^hat  power  kept  me  from 
doing  it  then  unless  it  was  his  helplessness  against  me.  "We 
not  able  to  pity  such  as  he  is,  and  I  let  him  go ;  biit  now  I  dread 
were  alone,  and  my  hand  more  than  once  was  raised,  for  I  am 
lest  I  see  him  again." 

Markland  grew  hard  and  stem  now.  "Alice  may  live;  I  want 
her  to  live;  but  I 'will  hold  no  promise  binding  that  bids  me  to 
spare  him. 

Let  warnings  save  him,  as  I  hope  they  may,  but  if  he  thrusts 
himself  upon  me,  his  peril  is  known  to  him;  I  cannot  help  him." 

Then  their  whispering  ceased,  and  by  common  intuition  fur- 
ther efforts  to  converse  were  abandoned.  They  waited  in  silence 
through  the  long  weary  night. 

The  scene  in  the  room  above  was  little  changed;  Kate  sat  by 
the  bed,  and  held  the  hot  hand  of  the  sufferer  very  still.  Once 
onlj^  did  the  terrible  cry  burst  from  her  again:  "You  hurt  me; 
let  me  go!  let  me  go!"  And  Kate  spoke  softly  and  soothed  her, 
while  the  nurse  administered  a  quieting  medicine  the  doctor  had 
left.  Once  Alice  sang  softly  a  few  wavering  bars  of  an  old  sea 
song,  and  then  murmured,  "I  can't  to-night,  dearest,  I  am  so 
tired,  so  very  tired."  Then  came  a  heavy  sigh  and  a  deep-drawn 
breath,  and  she  was  still  again.  Again  she  murmured,  "I  did 
it,  dearest,  because  I  loved  her;  she  is  safe,  safe;  she  believed 
me,  dearest;  do  you  hear!  she  believed  me,  and  east  him  off 
forever."  Then  Kate  kissed  the  hand  she  held,  and  the  nurse 
gently  wiped  the  tears  away  that  welled  up  in  the  watcher's 
eyes.  The  girl  once  more  murmured  something  that  Kate  stoop- 
ed very  low  to  hear:  "Dearest,  I  must  never  see  her  brother 
again;  never,  never,  it  would  not  do."  Did  she  then  suspect 
the  truth?  Had  something  that  none  had  guessed  added  zest 
to  this  girl's  wish  to  hide  away  from  them?  And  now  if  she 
recovered  would  she  fly  from  Harry?  "She  shall  not,"  mur- 
mured Kate,  "I  will  not  let  her." 

Again  in  the  night  the  patient  murmured:    "Dearest,  she  had 
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no  name  when  she  went  away,  but  they  will  not  turn  her  back 
for  that ;  she  was  a  little  one,  a  suffering  little  one,  and  they  are 
first,  dearesi,  first ;  think  of  that.  Even  if  I  cannot  follow  where 
she  is  now,  dearest,  she  is  safe."  Then  came  a  soft  lullaby,  and 
then  another  long  stillness ;  so  through  the  night  did  Kate  Mark- 
land  sit,  and  hold  the  feverish  hand,  and  strive  to  drive  the 
fever  off  with  woman's  immeasurable  love. 

The  nurse  went  down  soon  after  sunrise,  and  told  the  two  men 
that  the  patient  was  very  still  now;  she  asked  for  Joe,  and  they 
told  her  he  slept,  and  that  he  had  said  Alice  would  not  die. 

"I  have  seen  worse  cases  recover,  and  you  see  the  effect  of 
Miss  Markland  upon  her  may  be  greater  than  we  think.  She 
had  not  been  ill  long  in  the  place  where  they  found  her,  and 
that  will  help  her,  too,  poor  girl." 

"We'll  go  out  to  breakfast,"  said  Shipley.  "Mrs.  Eldridge, 
this  is  Mr.  Markland,  Kate's  brother,"  he  continued. 

"I  was  at  the  hospital  when  they  brought  you  there,  Mr. 
Markland,"  said  the  nurse,  "I  saw  your  sister  then,  too.  I  real- 
ly came  down  to  get  breakfast;  your  sister  can't  leave,  and  I 
can't  help  her  now,  so  she  wishes  you  to  have  breakfast.  It's 
no  trouble,  because  I  have  to  get  breakfast  for  Joe  and  your 
sister  and  myself;  two  more  will  not  matter." 

"We  won't  trouble  you  every  morning  this  way,"  said  Harry^ 
looking  gratefully  at  her,  "but  we  don't  want  to  go  out  and 
eat  among  strangers  this  morning." 

The  doctor  came  very  early  that  morning.  He  spoke  hurriedly 
to  the  men,  and  w^ent  at  once  to  the  bedside,  where  Kate  sat, 
still  holding  the  hand  as  he  had  left  her  when  he  went  away. 

"How  long  can  you  stand  this,  my  girl?"  asked  he,  gently 
turning  Kate's  face  so  that  he  might  look  at  her  more  carefully, 

"Until  it  is  not  needed,"  she  whispered. 

"Go  now  for  an  hour  then,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  sit  here- 
again ;  at  present  I  want  you  to  rest,  or  rather,  go  down  to  your 
brother;  I  know  you  couldn't  sleep." 

"She  will  not  miss  me,  doctor?"  questioned  Kate. 
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"Not  at  present;  she  is  iu  a  sleep  that  means  a  great  deal," 
he  said,  and  motioned  to  her  to  go. 

Kadelifie  came  in  just  as  Kate  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
and  he  look  both  her  hands,  and  led  her  iu  where  the  others 
were. 

She  greeted  them  all  gently,  and  looked  very  earnestly  at 
Shipley. 

"You  are  ill  yourself,"  she  said.  "Mercy!  how  pale  he  is, 
Harry;  it  is  a  shame!  All  our  hard  work  has  fallen  upon  him 
and  Tvlr.  Radcliii'e;  you  are  both  tired  out." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  merchant,  "I  own  Sam  Shipley's  tired 
out,  and  no  wonder!  But  I've  had  little  work;  I  am  willing,  but 
while  I'm  thinking  what  next  is  to  be  done,  either  Miss  Stone 
or  Sam  or  Harry  do  it;  that  is  really  true." 

"Then  do  not  let  Sam  work  to-day,  sir,"  said  Kate  quickly. 

"It's  nothing;  I'm  better  working,  indeed  I  am,"  interposed 
Shipley.     "I  smoked  too  much;  it's  all  right." 

"You  see  how  it  is,  Kate,  I  do  what  I  can,  but  I  don't  run  Rad- 
cliffe's  at  all  these  days." 

"I  want  him  to  stay  here  to-<Iay,  sir,  and  Harry  will  work  in 
his  place;  can't  it  be  done?"  persisted  Kate. 

"Oh,  if  I'm  needed  here  that's  all  right,  though,  I'll  let  Harry 
stay  if  he  likes,"  answered  Shipley,  looking  gratefully  at  Kate. 

"I  go  to  the  oiSce  to-day  with  Mr.  Radcliffe,  that  ends  it;" 
said  Markland,  rising. 

"Well,  well,  wait  until  the  doctor  comes  down,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture a  suggestion,"  said  the  merchant,  laying  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  Harry  Markl.ind's  broad  shoulders.  "Joe,  you  had  a 
sleep,  they  saj',"  he  added  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  old  man. 

"So  I  did,  sir,  and  ef  twarn't  fer  her  ther  (pointing  to  Kate) 
I'd  not  a  got  it.  Why  men,  don't  yer  look  downcast  end  worry 
the  child,  cus  ef  yer  keep  up  Alice  won't  die;  ain't  this  child  a 
drivin'  death  away?  God  above!  can't  yer  see  what's  in  'er 
face,  cus  I  ken.    I  see  it  wen  she  come." 

"He's  right  perhaps,   gentlemen,"     said  the   doctor,    coming 
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suddenly  in.  "Go  back  mj'-  girl,  we  shall  soon  know  now.  I 
will  coipe  in  at  tAvelve ;  she  is  a  little  less  feverish,  now;  that  iss 
all  I  can  say.    Joe,  you  get  some  fresh  air  at  once." 

Radcliffe  and  IMarkland  went  out  with  the  doctor,  and  Kate 
before  leavinp:  the  room,  said  quietly: 

"Sam,  I  want  you  to  rest  this  morning,  and  then  after  tlie 
doctor  oonies,  telegraph  to  Mr.  Bond  again,  then  I  have  other 
things;  but  first,  rest,  will  you?     Come,  I  must  go  now." 

"Yes,  I'll  do  my  best.  Kate,  and  it's  worth  something  that 
you  care  about  what  I  do." 

She  went  away  then,  and  Sam  first  sent  Joe  out  and  went  con- 
scientiously and  Rs'retehed  himself  on  a  couch,  and  really  tried 
to  sleei),  Inu  many  thoughts  (some  pleasnnt,  too)  cam.e  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  sleep  but  rested,  and  a  peace  seemed  to  come 
into  his  mind,  driving  out  hard  the  horrid  depression  that  had 
fallen  so  herivily  upon  him.  Yes,  if  the  girl  recovers,  he  doubt- 
less thought,  and  happiness  is  thus  restored  among  us,  I  can 
strive  yet  to  win  Kate.  She  will  not  misunderstand,  and  I  can 
woo  her  very  long  and  patiently  if  need  be.  Then  perchance 
the  darker  thought  that  Gorham  might  come  again  before  him, 
then— ah,  well,  it  might  never  come  to  that.  He  would  hope 
never  to  see  that  face  again.  Yes,  yo^^  may  rest  in  peace,  Sam 
Shipley;  another  hand  is  raised  against  him. 

That  verj'-  morning  Radcliffe  read  the  brief  notice  in  the  paper 
that  Gorham  had  been  found  dead  in  the  filthy  streets;  a  knife 
was  buried  deep  in  his  heart,  and  no  man  ever  knew  who  did 
that  av/ful  deed.  The  notice  stated  that  he  had  been  found  down 
there,  very  close  to  the  place  where  Shipley  had  seen  him  on 
that  stormy  night;  an  ugly  scalp  wound,  they  said,  was  on  his 
head,  but  it  was  not  a  fresh  hurt;  the  knife  that  had  pierced  to 
the  he^crt  was  not  drawn  out  by  the  hand  that  had  buried  it 
there.  No  effort  of  the  authorities  to  trace  the  crime  ever  de- 
veloped even  a  clue,  and  Gorham,  the  once  courted  and  favored, 
the  schemer  and  falsehearted  cov/ard,  Gorham.  the  suave  villain, 
the  man  who  knevr  no  pity  and  whose  wars  were  waged  against 
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helpless  women,  Gorliam,  the  liar,  the  depraved,  debauched,  the 
vicious,  the  covertly  obscene.  Gorham  was  buried  with  the  pau- 
per, wi(h  the  unclaimed,  with  the  unknown  dead,  because  no 
hand  am'ong  the  many  he  had  shaken  in  hypocritical  pretended 
friendship,  came  now  to  claim  his  elaj'.  If  the  hand  that  had 
stricken  him  was  that  hand  that  had  guided  Shipley  on  that 
stormy  night,  and  pity  stirs  in  your  hearts,  my  readers,  pity  her, 
and  say  only,  if  she  did  it  we  know  not  what  evil  she  had  sutfer- 
ed  at  his  ruthless  hand.  .  And  it  may  be,  if  a  day  of  reckoning 
is  set,  as  they  say,  when  all  these  things  shall  be  made  clear,  it 
may  be  that  omnieient  Judge  may  make  some  rulings  in  such 
cases  us  hers  (there  are  thousands  'of  such  cases,  mind  you,  men) 
that  we  dream  not  of;  rulings  that  will  let  ignorance  and  mad- 
dening persecution  plead  for  such  as  her.  Yv'e  will  leave  it  to 
that  Judge  and  for  that  day,  and  let  no  words  save  words  of  pity 
stand  against  us  'on  that  day  of  reckoning  if  a  verdict  different 
than  that  we  may  have  been  led  to  expect,  is  given  in  her  case. 

Carlyle,  who  had  come  often  to  ask  how  the  siek  girl  did  and 
had  not  remained  in  the  house  where  she  lay  because  he  saw 
there  were  plenty  there,  and  he  wished  to  help  not  to  burden, 
had  read  the  notice,  and  sent  a  messenger  with  the  marked  pa- 
per at  'once  to  Harry,  No  pity  was  in  any  of  their  hearts;  at 
eleven  o'clock  an  office  boy  from  Radcliffe's  brought  a  sealed 
envelope  to  Shipley;  he  opened  it,  and  there  was  the  notice  cut 
out  of  the  paper,  and  Harry  had  \\Titten:  "At  last,  as  old  Joe 
said,  it  would  come,  our  hands  at  least  are  not  stained  vrith  that. 
I  canno'  •^"■;  V.im."  Shipley  r^'^".  •^■'^'"'  --I'ov.  ..,1  the  notice  to  old 
Joe. 

"A  titriiL'  end,  and  one  I  knov;ed  miisi  come  ter  sich.  Don't 
tell  the  child;  'tain't  no  use.  I'm  thinkin'  things  is  makin'  'er 
fergit  him  rapid,  Mr.  Sam.  'Tain't  right,  sir,  ter  say  thfink  God 
raebbie,  wen  a  man  like  thet's  took  sudden,  'tain't  right  in  a 
old  man  which  is  nigh  ter  bein*  eighty-two,  yit  I'd  lie  ef  I  was 
sorry  end  wished  he'd  not  been  tuk."  And  Shipley's  face  grew 
brighter,  and  the  haggard  look  vanished  from  him;  a  heavy 
cloud  had  been  lifted  from  many  lives  by  that  deep  thrust. 


(To  he  continued.') 
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"I  expect  to  escape  the  excitement  of 
the  coming'  political  campaign  by  going 
to  Italy  and  Turkey  and  otlier  places  in 
the  far  East,"  said  Ralph  A.  Duff,  of 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  at  the  Raleigh, 
yesterday.  "Ordinarily  I  would  see  the 
campaign  through,  especially  as  I  am  a 
Democrat,  but  when  once  a  business 
man  gets  thoroughly  tired,  his  partisan 
feeling  becomes  taxed  and  he  is  apt  to 
take  a  rest  and  leave  to  those  who  claim 
to  like  politics  the  honor  and  onus  of 
the   hard   work. 

"I  am  going  abroad  to  studv  all  the 
new  inventions  and  improvements  in 
electrical  machinery,  as  I  am  intereste  I 
in  everytiiing  of  this  description.  I  have 
been,  in  connection  with  others,  engaged 
in  the  independent  telephone  lines,  out 
West,  where  this  industry  has  been  more 
active   than   in    tlie   East. 

"If  I  get  back  in  time  next  November 
and  Mr.  Bryan  ha?  been  nominated,  I  will 
vote  for  him.  In  fact,  I  take  a  pride  in 
his  success,  not  altogether  on  account  of 
his  being  of  my  Stata,  but  I  really  ad- 
mire him.  I  believe  he  may  be  able  Lo 
carry  Nebraska,  Ty-Iiich,  imder  normal 
conditions,  is  Republican." 


""^Vhat  I  may  say  fibout  the  politics  of 
my  State  ought  not  to  be  wortli  any- 
thing now,  as  I  am  not  in  position  to  di- 
rect or  control  either  with  Democrats  or 
Repubicans,  because  a  lot  of  us  let 
things  go  bj'-  default,"  said  E.  K.  Camp- 
bell, of  Birmingham,  A'.i.,  at  tVie  New 
Willard. 

"But  as  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  suppose  I 
should  confine  myself  to  Democratic  talk, 
and  I  am  not  altogether  pleased  with  that 


situation.  You  see,  Johnson  was  so  slow 
coming  out  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion that  the  Bryan  faction  got  ahead 
and  has  fixed  things  irrevocably  in  favor 
of  the  Nebraskari.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if 
tlie  anti-Bryan  peop'e  had  organized  it 
would  have  been  very  difterent.  I  con- 
sider Bryan  a  calamity  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  his  election  would  be  a  curse 
to  the  nation,  but  it  is  loss  of  time  to 
forecast  the  mistakes  he  miglit  make,  as 
tiiero  is  no  danger  of  his  election. 

"1  was  present  the  other  night  when 
Mr.  Bryan  addressed  the  Associate-i 
Press  in  New  York  City,  and,  as  usual, 
'iis  proceeded  to  tell  his  hosts  of  their 
shortcomings  and  gave  them  a  sound  lec- 
ture on  their  duty  to  their  country.  He 
let  them  know  that  he  distrusted  a  largro 
number  of  newspapers.  I  confess  I 
thought   he   was   in   bad    taste." 


Representative  Henry  Bannon,  of  the 
Tenth  Ohio  district,  said  last  night  at 
the  New  Willard  that  he  was  going  out 
to  Oiiio  to  try  and  get  his  Congressional 
affairs  in  shape. 

"I  do  not  suppose  the  State  of  Ohio 
v.'as  ever  before  in  just  such  a  mixed 
condition  politically,"  said  IMr.  Bannon. 
"It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know 
what  will  be  the  outcome.  It  may  be 
largely  attributable  to  the  war  on  Sen- 
ator Foraker  and  the  aftermaths  of  that 
ur.called-for  attack  on  him  by  the  Rooso- 
velt-Taft  combination.  It  is  now  appar- 
ent that  thej"^  went  too  far  and  must 
abide  the  consequences,  but  there  are 
wounds  that  cannot  be  healed  in  a  night. 

"The  Roosevelt-Taft  party  in  Ohio  gave 
a  name  to  a  set   of  politicians  known  as 
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'the  coat  tail  gang'  -that  typifies  the 
whole  crowd  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Obscuie  and  heiei.o£oie  inactive  politi- 
cians bobbing  up  from  all  sides,  asking 
for  sometiiing  and  without  any  previous 
claims,  now  want  to  get  in  by  holding 
onto  some  other  man's  coat  tail.  From 
now  on  Lo  the  remote  future  you  will 
hear  of  the  'coat  tail'  fellows,  and  po- 
litical nomenclaiure  will  hxve  this  appro- 
priate term   to  reckon  with. 

"I  do  not  suppose  there  is  another 
Stt.,ce  in  the  Union  that  has  so  queer  an 
election  law  as  Ohio,  which  permits  of 
two  or  more  conventions  for  both  parties, 
and  then  has  the  merits  of  the  two  de- 
cided by  a  bipartisan  board,  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  members  from  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 
There  are  to  be  two  conventions  in  my  ais- 
trict  to  make  Republican  nominations. 
I  am  to  be  nominated  by  one.  Now  if 
the  Democratic  members  of  tiie  biparti- 
san board  think  I  am  apt  to  defeat  the 
Democratic  candidate  theie  is  nothing  to 
prevent  tiiem  fiom  ueciding  that  my  op- 
ponent, who  may  be  a  weaker  candidate, 
has  tlie  better  right  to  the  nomination. 

"I  have  my  doubts  whether  Senator 
Foraker  will  care  to  return  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  he  is  pretty  well  worn 
out  With  so  much  str.fe  and  unmerited 
opposition.  He  lias  won  against  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Taft,  but  tiie  old  war  horse  can 
hardly  forgive  thosa  who  sought  to  dis- 
credit him  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 
I  hope  he  will  decide  to  return,  for  1 
have  fears  for  the  permanent  strength 
of  my  party  with  him  eliminated  from 
the  affairs  of  Republican  politics  in 
Ohio." 


"I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  that 
Bryan  is  putting  up  all  the  money  that 
Is  being  spent  in  Minnesota  in  his  Inter- 
est, but  I  do  say  that  some  source  is 
supplying  it  liberally."  said  Joseph  John- 
«on,  from  Chicago,  yesterday,  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Hotel.     "It  is  apparent  to  every 


one  that  If  Bryan  can  knock  Gov.  John- 
son out  in  his  own  State,  before  the 
Denver  convention,  he  has  the  battle 
won. 

"The  most  disgraceful  char.ge  Is  beins: 
made  against  Gov.  Johnson.  Bryan's 
friends,  all  over  the  country,  are  spread- 
ing the  report  that  Wall  street  is  fur- 
nishing the  money  for  his  campaign.  In 
some  instances  Thomas  F.  Ryan's  name 
Is  mentioned  as  the  money  power  behind 
Johnson.  Those  who  are  so  carefully 
sowing  this  sort  of  seed  do  not  seem 
to  recall  that  Mr.  Ryan  has  troubles 
nearer  home  that  are  giving  him  ample 
entertainment. 

"I  am  for  Johnson  or  some  other 
sound  Democrat,  I  will  admit,  but  I 
tliink  I  am  safe  in  promising  a  bad 
return  to  those  desperate  friends  of 
Mr.  Bryan  who  circulate  false  reports 
to  prejudice  the  cause  of  a  man  who 
has  had  such  a  hard  struggle  for  ev- 
erything he  has  ever  achieved  and  who 
always  wins  in  every  fight.  You  need 
only  ask  any  Republican  in  Minnesota 
iiow  Joiinsoii  won  over  to  himself  al- 
most tlie  entire  Repubacan  party." 


"The  report  that  there  has  been  a  clash 
between  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  my- 
self is  without  foundation,"  sa  d  Seth 
Low,  president  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  at  the  W.llard.  "Mr.  Gom- 
pers and  I  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  not- 
witiistanding  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  on  certain  matters 
perta.ning  to  organized  labor. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
contends  that  it  ought  to  be  omitted  alto- 
gether from  the  Sherman  anti-irust  law, 
on  the  ground  that  what  labor  produces 
is  so  different  in  its  nature  from  the 
things  growing  out  of  that  labor  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  legislate  wisely  for 
labor  and  trusts  'n  the  same  measure. 
So  far  a~  labor  is  engaged  in  production. 
I  think  Mr.    Gompers"   position  is  sound. 
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and  therefore  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
National  Civic  Federation  to  amend  the 
Sherman  act  aims  to  recognize  the  riglits 
of  labor  having  to  do  with  production. 
These  rights  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
everywhere  recognized — that  is  to  say, 
labor's  right  to  combine,  labor's  right  to 
strike,  and  labor's  right  to  make  trade 
agreements  with  employers  touching 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  labor  under- 
takes, a?  it  does  in  some  forms  of  the 
boycott,  to  interfere  with  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  the  finished  products  produced 
by  labor,  it  has  evidently  left  the  legiti- 
mate field  of  the  labor  that  produces 
and  has  entered  the  domain  of  restraint 
of  trade,  just  as  directly  as  any  trust  can 
restrain  trade.  The  bill  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration recognizes  labor's  claim  so  far  as 
it  seems  to  be  sound,  but  declines  to  go 
beyond   that  point. 

"Labor  sometimes  asks  also  why  it  can- 
not enjoy  in  the  United  States,  which  Is 
not  only  a  democracy,  but  a  republic,  the 
same  privileges  that  labor  has  been 
given  in  Great  Britain  by  the  trades 
act  of  1906.  by  which  law  nothing  is 
actionable  when  done  by  a  number  in  a 
trade  dispute  which  would  not  be  action- 
able if  done  by  one  alone.  Such  a  provi- 
sion evidentlj'  does  legalize  the  boj^cott, 
and  labor  asks,  not  unnaturally,  why  the 
law  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
equally  favorable  in  this  respect.  The 
answer,  I  tliink,  is  that  the  Br  tish  Par- 
liament is  cmnipotent— that  is  to  say,  it 
can  do  or  undo  anything  it  wants  to.  It 
can  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law— whereas 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  1  m- 
ited  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  no  privilege  can  be  given  in 
the  Constitution  to  one  set  of  citzens 
that  is  not  given  to  all." 


"President  Roosevelt  very  wisely  rec- 
ommended the  construction  of  four  new 
tattle  ships,"  said  Representative  Kahn, 
.of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Willard.  "And 
Representative  Hobson,  in  his  address 
on    the    floor    of    the    House,    emphasized 


the  need  for  a  larger  navy.  Both  of 
tiiese  gentlemen  realize  that  this  coun- 
try is  facing  a  peculiar  situation.  They 
also  know  that  a  country  cannot  main- 
tain its  prestige  without  a  powerful  array 
and   navy. 

"1  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  larger 
navy.  I  believe  the  Pacific  fleet,  now 
anchored  off  Los  Angeles,  should  re- 
main there  until  the  Panama  Canal  Is 
constructed.  An  auxiliary  fleet  should  be 
organized  to  guard  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Tlie  Pacific  coast  is  not  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  in  event  of  war  the  enemy 
would  probably  attack  that  point. 

"In  San  Francisco  there  are  100,000  Japa- 
nese men  and  50.000  women  of  the  same 
nationality.  Should  an  American  Injure 
one  of  the  Japanese,  or  a  Japanese  as- 
sault an  American,  an  embarrassing 
situation  probably  would  result.  The 
Congressmen  from  tlie  Middle  States  do 
not  realize  the  situation  that  Is  confront- 
ing this  government.  They  are  satisfied 
with  appropriations  for  their  post-offices, 
irrigation  purposes,  &c.,  but  do  not  ap- 
prove large  appropriations  for  tlie  en- 
largement of  the  na.vy. 

"I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  ar- 
guments advanced  by  Representative 
Hobson.  He  is  thorouglily  familiar  with 
the  situation,  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  The  government  Is  right  in  ad- 
vocating better  army  and  navy  equip- 
ment, and  I  hope  to  see  Congress  recog- 
nize the  claims." 


"Accordins  to  present  indications  the 
dreaded  Black  Hand  Society  will  be  en- 
tirely exiterminated  in  Chicago,"  said  J. 
C.  Baxter,  of  the  "Windy  City,"  at  the 
Arlington.  "An  organization  known  as 
the  'White  Hand  Society,'  and  composed 
of  Italians  of  good  standing,  socially  and 
financially,  is  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  district  attorney's  office  to  wipe  out 
the  Black  Hand   Society. 

"The  wealthy  Italians  of  Chicago  were 
forced  to  this  step  in  self-protoction. 
Practically  every  family  of  prominence 
in    that     city    has    received     threatening 
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letters  from  members  of  the  Elack  Hand 
Society.  The  situation  becanT?  sa  alarm- 
ing that  extra  precautions  were  taken  by 
the  police,  and  everythir.g  done  to  pro- 
tect recipients  of  'thre:":  tuning  letters.  Fin- 
ally, the  Italians  of  standins.  deci  'ed 
to  organize  the  '^Vhite  Hani  Snr-ioty.' 
The  members  of  the  organization  work 
with  the  police  and  fnrnip'h  them  any  in- 
formation Which  might  aid  in  the  appre- 
hension and  conviction  of  the  criminals. 
It  seems  to  me  this  scheme  is  a  good  one, 
and  it  ovight  to  bo  copied  by  wealthy 
Italians  of  other  cities  where  the  F.lack 
Hand  Socie.ty  threatens  Che  peace  of  a 
covamunity. 

"President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  recommended  drastic 
action  to  exterminate  anarchy,  mnt  with 
universal  approval  in  Chicago.  The  bet- 
ter claFS  of  Italians  of  the  country  n-cog- 
nize  the  necessity  for  govcrmre-tal  ac- 
tion, and  I  believe  they  will  aid  in  the 
movement   whenever   pos.sible." 


mixing  in  politics.  Clark  is  devot-ng  most 
of  his  time  to  his  mines.  One  of  his 
copper  mines,  the  United  Verdi,  is  esti- 
mated at  $2C0.CC0,0C0.  He  owns  mines  in 
all  the  mining  districts  of  MGnt:ina, 
and  from  the  sale  of  the  ore  he  has 
graudally  amassed  colossal  wealth." 


"There  is  much  lamentation  among 
those  planters  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina who  held  on  to  their  cotton,  hoping 
to  get  higher  prices  for  it,"  said  J.  T. 
Loden,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C  at  the  Shore- 
tiam.  "The  majority  of  the  planters  sold 
their  crop  at  13  cents  a  pound.  Tiio.se 
who  held  on  to  their  crops  believed  the 
price  would  raise  to  15  cents,  but  instead 
of  advanc  ng  it  has  decreased.  To-day 
cotton  is  bringing  only  9.  10,  and  11  cents 
a  poimd. 

"While  the  disappointed  planters  are 
somewhat  per:urbed  at  the  drop  in  price 
of  cotton,  they  nevertheless  are  men  of 
wealth,  and  can  well  afford  to  lose  a  few 
t/iousai-d  dollars." 


"Out  in  Montana  politics  is  virtually 
at  a  standstill,"  said  L.  C.  Moran,  a 
wealthy  mine  owner  of  Helena,  Mont.,  at 
tlie  Willard.  "A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Montana  was  a  Democratic  State, 
and  at  election  time  the  candidates  waged 
bitter  war  on  one  another. 

"When  I  first  settled  in  the  State  it 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  famous 
'Big  Four,'  a  quartet  consisting  of  W.  A. 
Clark,  Marcus  Daly,  Charles  A.  Broad- 
water, and  S.  T.  Hauser.  These  men, 
representing  millions,  constituted  the  po- 
litical machine  of  the  State,  and  the'r 
word  was  law.  Clark  and  Daly,  though 
in  the  same  party,  were  bitter  enemies, 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  injure 
each  other  politically.  It  was  Daly's 
greatest  wish  to  keep  Clark  from  getting 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
did  succeed  in  delaying  Clark's  attain- 
ment to  that  office,  but  it  was  only  after 
he  had  spent  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

"Both  Daly  and  Broadwater  are  long 
since  dead.  Clark  and  Hauser  still  live, 
but  there  is  little  chance  of  them  again 


"There  is  a  pectiliar  condition  in  our 
country,  with  reference  to  a  revival  of 
business,  s'nce  the  last  financial  stress," 
said  Floyd  Shock,  of  St.  Loui.s,  at  the 
Rale'gh.  "Our  trade  seems  to  be  hoMing 
its  own  very  well,  but  the  bank  deposits 
are  yet  woefully  short.  I  know,  as  I 
am  in  the  banking  business  to  .some  ex- 
tent as  vice  president  of  the  Vanderven- 
ter  Truest  Company.  I  will  say  this, 
though,  I  am  entirely  optim.istio,  and  ex- 
pect bus'ness  to  move  in  normal  channels 
as  soon  as  this  Presidential  year  is 
passed. 

"You  never  can  expect  trade  to  be  good 
wlien  a  change  of  administration  in  the 
national  government  is  about  to  take 
place. 

"I  am  pretty  sure  there  will  be  no  great 
change  in  the  next  national  administra- 
tion if  Bryan  is  nominated,  as  I  do  not 
believe  he  can  be  elected.  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat and  will  have  to  vote  for  him.  I 
suppose,  as  objectionable  as  it  is,  but  I  do 
not    expect    him    to    win.     He    has    been 
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tried  twice  and  could  not  win,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  expect  any  better  luck  at 
another  time. 

"I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Gov. 
Johnson,  and  I  hear  he  is  a  strong  man. 
but  I  am  afraid  he  was  announced  too 
late.  I  am  sure  Bryan  has  a  large  fo. low- 
ing in  Missouri. 

"Our  gubernatorial  race  is  going  to  be 
Interesting,  with  Gov.  Joe  Folk  and  'Gum 
Shoe  Bill'  Stone  as  candidates.  Folk  is 
the  strongest  man  with  the  average  Dem- 
ocrat and  has  made  a  good  record  in  the 
two  important  cfRces  he  has  held.  But  he 
Is  running  against  a  man  who  is  mighty 
hard  to  head  ol^." 


Judge  James  Hagerman,  of  St.  Louis, 
general  attorney  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Ra'lroad.  is  at  the  Arlington, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  prominent  railroad 
men  who  favors  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  and  he  favors  him  so 
strongly  that  he  does  not  believe  any- 
body else  will  figure  in  the  Denver  con- 
vention. He  thinks  he  will  be  nominated 
and  elected.  Speaking  about  his  visit  to 
Washington.  Judge  Hagerman  said: 

"I  have  hot  come  on  any  particular 
business  and  I  am  not  here  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  legislation.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  international  law  and  am  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  against^  any 
legislation  affecting  railroads  during 
this  session  of  Congress;  indeed,  I  am 
hopeful  of  the  future,  and  do  not  blame 
anybody  for  anything." 

"When  I  left  Texas,"  said  Coi.  Royal 
A.  Ferris  at  the  New  Willard  yester- 
day, "there  v/as  not  even  a  sign  of  rain, 
and  that  has  been  only  a  few  days,  and 
now  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  un- 
der water,  to  judge  by  the  newspaper 
reports.  I  expect  they  are  correct, 
but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  Texas 
is  a  dry  country,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  we  do  not  complain  if  a  little 


more  than  the  average  of  rain  falls.  I 
have  always  noticed  that  flood  yeara 
are  our  biggest  crop  years.  So  you 
can  look  for  a  tremendous  crop  and  good 
times  in  Texas  this  year. 

"I  live  in  Dallas,  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  finest  streams  of  water  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  destined  to  become  as 
large  as  the  Mississippi,  and  needs  to  be 
given  time.  W^e  call  It  the  Trinity,  not 
because  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  like 
all  Gaul,  nor  because  it  has  three  passes 
at  its  mouth,  like  the  Mississippi,  but  be- 
cause it  is  destined  to  grow,  if  Congress 
will  continue  to  be  as  generous  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  To  show  you  what  Itg 
nossibillties  are,  when  I  left  home,  ten 
days  ago,  it  was  at  low  tide,  and  you 
•-ould  jump  across  it  by  taking  a  long 
run  3nd  jump.  Now  it  is  two  miles  wide, 
find  at  la-'t  has  forced  recognition  in  the 
]?1"s"is<?ippi  class.  I  am  sorry  to  relate 
that  'n  the  aehievempnt  of  its  deep-water 
oi^h^tjon,  it  has  swppt  away  a  large  num- 
y>nr  r.f  iinvses  and  destroyed  many  nrom- 
:pir;g  crops.  But  it  is  working  out  its  des- 
tiny. 

"My  State  is  for  Bryan,  ard  T  W'll  vote 
for  h'm  if  he  is  nom'nated.  We  have  a 
man  we  would  like  to  see  President,  but 
he  hi^sflf  is  nf-i'ni'^  a'1  the  Democrats  in 
Texas  cannot  ri-im''^'ne  on  h'm.  1  am  sat- 
isfied he  would  run  if  he  was  assured 
-vT,.  pv.ycip  would  nor,  have  the  Presi- 
dency, and  that  he  was  not  getting 
'n  anv  oti-'«r  a^spirant's  wav.  We  love 
him  'learly.  but  his  shrinking  mod- 
pc;ty  bas  before  this  interfered  with  his 
reaching  the  proud  eminence  his  friends 
marked  out  for  him.  It  is  this  faculty 
of  shrinkirg  that  has  endeared  him  to 
so  many  Democrats  in  his  own  and  other 
States.  I  had,  in  the  m.ad  rush  of  my 
panegyric,  forgot  to  say  that  I  refer  to 
Senator    Charles    A.    Culberson." 

"I  will  be  very  much  disapnointed  if 
the  Aldrich  bill  fails  to  pass."  said  O. 
E.    Dunlap.    a   banker   from   Waxahachie. 

Tex.,  at  the  New  Willard.  "and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  bankers  of  the 
country    who    are    opposing    it     either    do 
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not  understand  It  or  they  oppose  It  from 
Belflsh  motives.  I  take  the  srround  that 
Its  utility  will  not  be  needed,  but  if 
there  ever  occurs  another  such  financial 
Stress  as  we  have  recently  had,  the  Al- 
drich  measure  would  give  the  relief  need- 
ed. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  grovern- 
ment  should  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
bills  on  other  than  government  bonds  in 
times  of  stress,  and  I  thought  the  AI- 
drich  bill  made  wise  provision  for  sucli 
expansion. 

"Xow  the  McKinley  bill  was  drawn  by 
bankers  and  in  the  Interest  of  bankers. 
I  recall  one  of  its  provisions.  A  bank 
has  a  capital  or  rather  a  circulation  of 
$1,000,000.  It  is  permitted,  under  this 
bill  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  $400.- 
000  or  40  per  cent,  upon  which  it  has  to 
pay   only  2  1-2  per  cent,    which  is   cheap 


money.  It  then  can  ask  for  more  grov- 
ernment  notes  by  givinpr  a  graduated 
scale  of  interest  or  premium,  until  it  has 
borrowed  $7S0.000  on  its  $1,000,000.  All  I 
have  to  say  about  this  plan  is  that  It  is 
all  risht  for  the  bank,  but  hard  on  the 
depositor  who  has  such  inadequate  se- 
curity for  his  money. 

"My  State,  you  know,  is  committed  to 
Bivan,  and  he  will  g-et  its  vote  in  the 
Denver  convention,  but  we  would  like  to 
see  our  United  States  Senator.  Charles 
A.  Culberson,  nominated,  because  we 
consider  him  soimd  on  all  political  ques- 
tions and  in  every  wav  available.  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  instructing  for  him. 

"I  feel  sure  the  Democratic  party  can- 
not hope  to  elect  Bryan  and  it  would  b« 
better  to  nominate  some  other  man  who 
has  not  been  defeated." 
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Feeding  The  Multitude 


Ey  Hon.  CHAS.  E.  VROOMAN 
Hyattsville,  Md. 


On  the  Mountain,  near  the  Sea, 

Jesus  the  Multitude  could  see; 
Flocked  to  Him  the  anxious  throng 

Through  the  night,  all  day  long. 

As  He  sat  upon  the  Mountain 

Full  of  grace,  a  living  fountain; 

Eyes  uplifted,  Jesus  saw, 

Mans'  dependence — the  broken  law. 

The  broken  law— the  Jev/  was  dead; 

The  loving  Christ,  the  living  bread: 
The  Jew — the  sect — the  Pharisee 

Despised  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

On  the  Mountain,  near  the  Sea, 

Jesus  taught,  in  Galilee 
I  am  the  bread  of  Life — the  food 

Livincf  Manna  sent  from  God. 

Christ  a  higher  lav/ — could  see 

Exalted  Him  in  Galilee, 
So  unto  Philip  He  turned  and  said 

From  whence,  shall  the  Multitude  be  fed? 
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Whereupon,  one  Andrew,  in  accents  glad 
Bespake,  the  thoughtful  timely  lad. 

With  fishes  two — the  barley  bread 
The  multitude  by  Christ  was  fed. 

A  miracle,  He  then  and  there  had  wrought, 
To  them,  His  Divinity — He  plainly  taught 

The  loaves,  the  fishes — each  multiplied — 

As  they  sat  and  ate  on  the  mountain  side. 

He  break  and  blest,  with  a  heart  of  love. 

Remembering  with  thanks — the  God  above; 

And  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  did  aid 
In  feeding  the  hungry  multitude. 

The  Loving  Savior,  Heavenly  food. 

Redeeming  grace— each  sent  of    God 

His  broken  body — without  dross 
Heavenly  Manna— on  the  Cross. 
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Afnu^tng  Puru^raph* 


They  told  the  youngster  to  soak  his  feet  in  a  tub  of  salt  water  if  he 
wanted  to  toughen  them.  He  soaked  his  hands  too.  '-It's  pretty  near  time 
for  me  to  get  a  licking,"  he  explained.       "Tomorrow  I'm  going  to  sit  in  it. 


•'Great  Scott"  said  the  doctor  to  his  servant.  "Has  nobody  called 
during  my  two  day's  absence?  I  left  this  slate  here  for  callers  to  write 
their  names  on  it  and  it  is  perfectly  clean."  "Oh!  yes  sir,"  responded 
the  servant,  cheerfully,  "A  lot  of  folks  has  came.  An'  the  slate  got  so 
full  o'  names  that  only  this  mornin'  I  had  to  rub  'em  out  to  make  room 
for  more." 


"Johnny,"  said  the  teacher,  "write  a  sentence  containing  the  word 
'contents.' 

After  a  few  moment's  hard  labor,  Johnnj'  submitted  the  following; 
"The  contents  of  a  cow  is   milk." 

''Proffessor, "  said  a  senior,  trying  to  be  pathetic  at  parting,  "  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  all  I  know." 

"Pray  don't  mention  such  a  trifle,"  was  the  reply. 


"Conductor,"  said  the  gasping  passenger,  vainly   trying  to    raise  a 
window,  ''there  are  at  least  a  billion  microbes  in  this  car." 

"You  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  that  if  the  company  can,"  growled  the 
street  car  conductor.      "We  don't  get  a  blame  thing  for  carrying  'em." 


Stella — What  is  gossip? 

Bella — Something  that  sounds  as  big  in  your  ear  as  a  cinder  feels  in 
your  eye. 
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"POOR   JOHN". 

As  an  illustration  of  woman's  wit  Mr.  Depew,  who  is  still  senator 
trom  New  York,  cites  the  following-: 

A  man  once  found  that  his  wife  had  bought  a  few  puffs  of  false  hair. 
This  displeased  him,  so  one  day  he  hid  in  the  hall  outside  of  her  room,  and 
just  as  the  lady  was  adjusting  the  false  puffs,he  darted  in  upon   her. 

"Mary,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "why  do  you  put  the  hair  of  another 
woman  upon  your  head?" 

"John,"  retorted  Mary,  with  a  glance  at  her  husband's  shoes, 
"why  do  you  put  the  skin  of  another  calf  upon  your  feet?" 


It  Cured  Him, 

William  Penn  was  once  urging  a  man  he  knew  to  stop  drinking  to 
excess  when  the  man  suddenly  asked; 

"Can  you  tell  me  of  an  easy  way  to  do  it? 

"Yes,  replied  Penn,  readily,  "it  is  just  as  easy  as  to  open  thy  hand 
friend." 

"Convince  me  of  that,  the  man  exclaimed,  "and  I  will  promise  upon 
my  honor  to  do  as  you  tell  me." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  Penn  answered,  "whenever  thee  finds  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  thy  hand,  open  that  hand  before  the  glass  touches  thy  lips,  and 
hee  will  never  drink  to  excess  again." 

The  man  was  so  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  great  Quaker's  ad- 
vice that  he  followed  it  and  reformed. 


Clean  Towels  For  Your  Office 

Let  us  place  a  cabinet  and  mirror  in  your  office 

For  a  reasonable  charg^e  we  will  rent  you  the  cabinet,  furnish  you  with 
all  the  clean  towels  you  need  and  with  soap,  hair  brush,  comb,  whisk 
broom,  etc.  We  weave  your  name  in  a  double  set  of  towels  and  change 
them  weekly.  Our  service  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style  unsanitary 
kind.  We  save  you  time,  worry  and  money.  Call  up  Matin  7076 
and  find  out  about  this  towel  service  of  ours. 

CAPITAL  TOWEL  SERVICE  CO. 
803   Ninth  St.,  N.W. 


Luncheon 


MU^  M.  C.  McKelltp  724-  17 ih  Street 

^Specialties  :     CaKes,  Salad-s^  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 


Cotonicit  "Ptire  Candies: 

Home  Made 

C  A  U'lal  of  this  deliciotis  Home  Made  Candy 
■will  convince  the  most  fastidious  of  their 
Purity  and  Quality.  Ou?  satisfied  custom- 
ers a?e  the  best  advertisement.         -4-         -♦- 

^ouse*s  910  J^ettify^orK.A'Ventie 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

Select   ^our  Christmas  GiJ^ts  at 

M.  Schtimcicher^^ 

Z5he   Ejcpert  tOatchmaKer  and  Jeiaeler 

1904   I4th  Street  J^ortht&fe^f 

A  PiNB  Assortment  of 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

plain  anh  (intamputal  piastprtug. 

Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTIONS 


W.  T.  (Si  F.  B.  Wea.ver 

HaLrdwa.re  a-Aci   Ha.rness 

ContrsLctors  and 

MoLchinists  Supplies 

1208  a.nd    1212  32d  Street 
Telephone    West   1010 

ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.   GOBBETT,  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs   Alade  from   your 
Old  Worn   Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Kags. 

Eclipse   R.VI8   Weaving    Co. 

LALKEL.     MI>. 
Work   Calle<l  For.     I\uj;s    I>eliveie<l    and    Laid  l-^ree  of  Charj^e. 

DROP  POSTAL 
ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORNWELL  &  SON, 

IMPORTERS 

Table    Luxuries,  Fancy    Groceries. 
I4I2-I4I4-I4I6  &  1418  Pcnna.  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


INSECTS  EXTERMINATE^ 

MOTHS,  ROACHES,  ANTS,  BEDBUGS  AND 
OTHER  INSECTS  EXTERMINATED  under 
contract.  CHARGES  M0DE;RATE.  Estimates 
and  advice  gratis;  20  years  practical  experience; 
no  cliarg^e  made  until  insects  are  fully  exterminated 

Address   WENDAL  E.  CLUTE 

INS  3CT  SFBCIALTST, 

517  H  ST.  N.  W.  T^^ASHTNGTON.  D.C. 

SPECIAL    PRICP:S   to    CHURCHES,    SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS        AND        FRATERNAL        ORDERS 

Washington    Fine   Confectionery 

Perfectly  Pure  Chocolates  (Si  Bon-Bons 

JAMES  POULOS  (81  BRO. 

908  7th  ST.  N.  W. 

^^^T?FA^A?.^^onA  Washington.  D.  C. 


ICE  CREAM  SODA 


SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

(Khurrh  ©rgaix  13utlripr 

Care  of   Organs   by  Yearly   Contract  A  Specialty  Water  ^;nd  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.     Tuning,  Repairing,  ;;;td  kebuilding. 

Office:    1322   ^2d    Street,  Northwest 
Factory;     3132    K   Street,  Northwest 

?hone,   West   379  Washing-ton,    D.    C. 

High-Grade    Bicycles  Sold  Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

on  Easy  Payments  Free  of  Charge 


H*  C* 


30M    Fourteenth   Street   Northwest 

PHONE   NORTH   7  8  7-M 

BICYCLES    -    ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

Tires  Put  on  Baby  Carriages  Reoair  Work  a   Specialty 


G.  S.  BELLO  and  CO., 

fll>ercbant  bailors, 

921    New  York  Avenue,    Northwesr* 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Phone   Orders    Promptly   Attended   To  Phone   N.    4228. 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

MeoLt  Market  and   Grocery 
1219   yoxi  Street,    J^orthte^est 

Between    12th    and   13th   Sts.  Call    and    Give   Us   a   Trial 

C.  H.  HIBBERT  ^  CO. 

GLOVE    STOR  E 

Gloves     All     Lengths     and     Prices     From     SI  .00     Up 
Elbow  Gloves  a  Specialty—  6  0  6      Eleventh   St.  N.  W. 


TEA  CUP  ININ 


729    17th    St.  1625    H    St. 

Luncheon  Luncheon 

12    to    5  12    to    3 

Order  Tea   4    to    6 

Department  Dinner    6    to   8 

TELEPHONE,    MAIN  6480 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

OH  AS.  R  AOOOSIN 

1704     G   Street      N.  yv. 

Ladies'   and   Gentlemen's   Clothes   Altered, 
Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Repaired 

GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 

COMMERCIAL  Stenographic 

OLLECE  and  Institute 

3300    O    STREET    NORTHWEST 

We  have  more  calls  for  Stenog-raphers  and  Bookkeepers  than  we  can 
supply.  Let  us  fit  you  for  a  first-class  position.  Special  preparation 
for  Civil  Service  exa  ninations.  Day  and  Night  sessions.  Night 
School  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  Nights  7  to  9.30.  Day 
sessions  after  September  3d  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  1  to  3  P.  M. 
Backward  students  in  English  will  receive  special  attention. 
CLARK   J.    BROWN,    A.  M.,  President.  ABLE    ASSISTANTS 

Phone   West    1333  M. 


CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 

Stands  6.3  and  64  419-M 

M,  HOLZBEIERLEI 

Model  Bakery 

1849  Seventh  Street  N,  W, 
washington,  d,  c, 


TELEPHONE,    NORTH   13  12 

J.  T.  W^HITE 

Grocer     . 

1540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 

'She  X^elnJet  KJnd 

PURE    ICE    CREAWl 

FOR    YOUR    ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality 

JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  1  0  8    Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and   Cream   Delivered   to   Any    Part   of    the   City  TWICP:    DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial    Order  at   Once.       "  NORTH   13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 

HAVE   YOU   BEEN   THERE?  Phone  West    134  6 

^"^■^^"■"■■^^^^■^^  Telephone  and  Messenger  Service 

^ntstnu  S*(iriTtUr 

Mrs.    GEO.  K.  G'>ITLDING,    Proprietor 
1124  Twenty-Fifth  Street  Northwest 

d    tt|itt»tii  ^l^rcttdj  Siuiirbrmi  auit  Simirr  S'rrurii  tu  (!}rbrr  Onlg 

Tfalf  a  block  from  Penna.  Ave.  (green  )  car. 
Prepared  to  meet  Visitors  at  depot  and  furnish  Ccmpetent  guide    for 
sightseers.     JJooms — delightfully  located— Comfortably  furnished— reason- 
able prices,  to  transient  or  permanent  guests. 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Work 

B.    F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor  ' 

Greater  Washington  Teiloring  Co.  ! 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments  ; 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Ag-ent  for  CONGER'S   LAUNDRY                            WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  1 

! 

BUTTER    and    TXtGS                                                                   Permit  No.  1 1 24  i 

WOODLEY     DAIRY  '[ 

LOUIS   ALTEMUS,  Proprietor  I 

MILK    AND    CREAM  I 

2912    14th    Street   N.  W.  I 

Phone  North  4141                                                                           Washington,  D.  C.  'l 

WE   RECOMMEND 

CHAS.  H.  REISINGER 

(Unttf^rtinu^r  j 

an^  ficc  Cream  noanutacturer  ' 

235   G   Street  Northwest                                                              Washington,  D.  C.  j 

Phone  Main   2767  | 

M.  BLUMENFELD,  Jeweler  \ 

2914  14th  St.  N.  W.  \ 

I 

Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Specialty  ^ 

CLOCKS   CALLED   FOR  AND    DELIVERED  \ 
PRICES  MODERATE                       PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Wm.  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods^  Notions^  Hosiery^ 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  N.  a 
Phone     -     -     Lincoln  946 

TELEPHONE      M.     5257 

JAMES   E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT   MAKER 

J  208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

Special  Attention  Given  Repair  Work  SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 

SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $12.00 

Mrs.  C.   H.  Hamilton, 

Fancy  Goods,  Notions, 

Periodicals,  Stationery 

and    School    Supplies 

1780  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W. 

DINNER    PARTIP:S    A    SPECIALTY  ICSTABLISHED    1862 

COTTAGE  MAR.KET 

i_.  H.  i_ainjd\a/e:hr 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS    IN   SEASON 

CANNED   GOODS.      FOREIGN  and   DOMESTIC   FRUITS. 

SWEET   BREADS  and   ALL   DELICACIES. 

THE   CHOICEST    PRINT   BUTTER 

TELEPHONE   MAIN  893  818   14th   STlvEHT 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  LEONARD  NICHOLSON,  Specialist 

IHE  RATIOIMAL         OUHE.     Islo  Remov'e^^he  Cause 

TIIIP     If  inNFVQ     When  healthy  eliminate  all  poisons  from  the  system — but  if 
I  niEi     lilUIIC  I  O     weak, the  blood  becomes  poisoned  and  diseased— them  comes 

RHEIUMATISM. 

ISnilT     DROPSY,  KIDNEY    DISEA.SE,  INDIGESTION,   BRONCHITIS, 
UUU  I      ASTHMA.  SKIN   DISEASE.  BRIGHTS  DISEASE,  ETC. 

Medicines  Furnished — Electricity — Massag-e  and  Vibration. 

THE    NEW  LIGHT    Treatment   Cures  Sciatica,  Skin  Disease,  Coughs. 

Bronchitis  and  other  troubles  without  medicine. 

X-RAY  FOR  EXAMINATION.  DIAGNOSING  AND  TREATMENT. 

Consultation  Free  1305    H    St.  N.  W. 

Q  U  I  G  L  E  Y    ^russ'-^f 

2 1  St    and    G    Streets 
USE  THE    ff    COLD  CURE 


Q 


For  Head  Colds,  La  Griope   Influenza 
20    Cts.     Rackage 

Hours  ;  8  to  12  M.  Eyening  and  Sunday 

1  to  6  P.  M.  By  Appointment 

DR,    W.    STANLEY  JONES,  OSTEOPATHIST 

All  communications  answered  promptly.  Consultation  Free  at  Office 

House  calls  attended. 

1 1 14. New  York  Avenue,  Northwest 

Phone  Main  4979  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  STUDIO 
1 1 12  Connecticut  Avenue 

HAND     MADE     WORK     EXCLUSIVELY 
Lamp  and   Candle  Shades  to  Harmonize  with   any  Interior  Decoration 
PORTRAIT    PHOTOGRAPHY      AND        SILHOUETTE       WORK 


Philip  J.  Ferkel,  Pres.         Phone  Main  7035  William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 

John  A.  Hadler,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

GENUINE   BRKWTTD   GINGER   BEER,    ENGLISH    PROCESS 

REAR    OF  46  5  N   STREET,    S.  W. 

(Stafford   Court) 

STRICTLY    A   TEMPERANCE    DRINK 

Washin--ton,  D.  C. 

FLOOR    OIL. 

NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
"Hon't  break  3'our  back  scrubbing'  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing-  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon  ; 
Phone   Main   5458  or   drop   postal   to 

C.  T.    HUNTER 

The   Bicj'cle   Man  113    Pennsylvania   Avenue.    N.    "W. 


J.   P    V.    RITTER  &  SON 

Flour,  Feed,    Hay- 
Poultry   ©Lnd    Pigeon    Food 

706  0  STREET,  N.  W- 


MEALS   A   LA   CARTE  PHONE   MAIN   bolO 

]Hallcr'6  (3atc 

W.  T.   Hallkk,   Pkopkiictok 
L.  V.  MoxLEY,  Managkk 
Everything  good  to  eat  808  Twelfth  Street,  N.  W. 

Try  our  special  25c.    meal 

Washington,    D.  C. 


Packing  Shipping 

HENRY  HAR.TMAN, 

CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  GR  ADK  WORK  ONLY 

Antique  Mahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

1344  U  Street,  Northwest. 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Enameling  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Gilding 

Mrs.  E.    McCafferty, 

l|at  rnxh   Souurt  iFram^   iHauufcirtur^r, 

AND    BLEACHER, 

I2U   G  Street,  Northwest, 

WASHINGTON,    D,  C. 

Zbc  Cos^  2)airi2  Xuncb  Ikoom 

NEWS  STAND, 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  and   TOBACCO, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  STATIONERY, 

3414  llTH  STREET,  N,  W. 

S.  E.  SEBASTIAN.  MgH. 

Phone,  North  2598.  F.  A.  WRIGHT,  Propr. 

Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  5159 

HUGO   L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

5  2  0     10  th     Street,    N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Repairing-  and    Refinishing,  Packing  and    Shipping 


1329 

N.  E.  BESSO  V      o^. 

14th  St.  and  1800   Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.           \ 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Cleansing   of 
Curtains, 

Ladies',   Gentlemen's   and  Children's   Garments.  Lace 
Blankets,  etc.,  by  the  French   Process  of   Naphtha, 
Steam,   Solphar,    and    Dry    Qeansing. 

The  Amiss' 
Lunch  Rooms 

WASHINGTON,  l).C. 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 
217   7th    Street,  N.   W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections W.  H.  AMISS.   Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  &  WIMMEL 

Carriage     'Sailder-r 
1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washing^lon,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6290 

General   Repairing   and  Automobile   Trimming   and 

Painting  Painting 

Only  Japanese  Store  in  Washington 
S.  SUZUKI  &  CO. 

Direct  Importers 
JAPANESE  GOODS, 

Hand  Drawn  Linen  and  Silk  Goods,  CHINA  WARES 
1320   F    St.    N.   W.  Washington,   D.    C. 


Sampson  Dairy 

1013  i<itw  'jLJork  ^nt.  i<i.  TO. 

MILK  AND  CREAM, 

Butter,   Eg-g-s  and  Cottag-e  Cheese. 
G.  W.  BOWELS.   PROPRIETOR. 

MILK   yc   a   QUART   AND   5c    a    PINT 

R.  E.  RENCHER 

DECORATOR 

Vn^txxn^  and  Minting 
1212  U  STREET  N.  Y^. 

PHONE  NORTH  1253  M 
If  you   mention   this   Mag-azine   you   will   secure   favorable   prices. 

E.  NAROUS 

TAII^OR  AND  DRAPER 
PRESSING,  CLEANING   and  REPAIRING 

FUR  GARMENTS  REMODELED 
819  11th  STTiEET,  JSf.  W.        "COa^hinglon,  2).  C. 

SUITS   MADE   TO    ORDER   FROM   $22.00  UP 

PHONE   MAIN   4301 
Formerly  With  J.   M.  STEIN  &  CO. 

JOHN    PEPPER, 

2018  POURTEEISTH   STREET  N.  W. 

Phone  North  909  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Heating  and  Tinning^ 

Rooting,  Guttering  and  Spouting. 
R.oofs  R^epaired  a-nd  Pa.ii\ted 


£.        ,        le  JL         .der  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.    JACOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies*  and    Gents*    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  (Si  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N  W 

Plione  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 

ORIENTAL  RUG    IMPORTING   CO. 

15  10    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Largfest  Assortment  and   Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  an^^  time 

CLEANING    &    REPAIRING    BY  ORIENTAL    PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


Friendship  ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purit}'  combineD 
R.ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
In  the  DAIRY  LUNCH  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  Cit}'  throuR-H 
Exquisite  COFFEE  and  P^strj^,  they  supplj',  at  1931  Fourteenth,  say  I 
f^ovf  at   FRIENDSHIP  patrons   ;  j^p  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheap* 


HENR.Y   P.   KERN, 

\A/lnolesalo 

PIE   BAKERY 

1125  D  Street  Northeast. 

TELEPHONE 
EAST  922. 


Phone  Main  2048  First  Class  Work 

F.  G.  imolte: 

ARTISTIC  WALL  PAPERING  and  PAINTING 

907  nth  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 

Home  and  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Wedding-  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE  CREAM  AND   ICES 

Health  Food  Bakeiy 

JOHN  C.  BERG,  Manager 

Home-made   Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W. 

Phonk,   North  3704  Also:  I50r>  7th  Street  N.   W. 

CHAS.  B.  ALTHOFF 

620  O  street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH   1324 


CALL  CONGER   BROS.  &  CO., 

©dental  TRug  anb  Carpet  Cleaning 

OR  ■ 

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  New  York  Ave. 

PHONE   WEST   42  7 


Hyattsville    Advertisements 
HYATTSVILLE     BAKERY 

Leo    Schenkel,  Prop. 

(Formerlj-  with  Mr.  Hinesj 
CMy  PIES  and  PASTRY  of  all  kinds  equals  the 
Best  in  Washington.  A  trial  will  Convince  3'ou 
of  this.  My  HOME-MADE  Bread  and  Rolls  are 
a  delight  to  the  Housekeeper.  Get  3-our  Candies 
here  too.  All  the  popular  makes  at  City  prices 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Prompt  Work  Efficienc3-  Guaranteed  Low  Prices 

WILLIAM  J.  WHEATLEY 

PLUMBER 


STOVE   AND   TIN   WORK  SPOUTING   AND   ROOFING 

HOT-WATER   HEATING    AND    STEAM   FITTING 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  ALL  WORK 


DUTTON'S   OLD   STAND  MARYLAND   AVENUE 

Hyattsville,  Maryland 

Strljarb  iff.  ^r^^n 

FUNERAL     DESIGNS     A     SPECIALTY 


FLORIST 


WASAINGTON,    D.    C.  HYATTSVILLE, 

and 
11th  and  F  Streets  N.W.  MARYLAND 

Best  and  Cheapest  place  to  Buy  all    FLOWERS    IN   SEASON 

L.  H.  BURDETTE 

Hyattsville  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Company 

No.  7   Roger's  Row,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

R.EPAIRING   DONE 

Ladies  Suits  $1.50  vip 

Gents  Suits,  Cleaned  (Si  Pressed  $1.00 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford   D.  Mills,  Copyright  1900  Established   1888 

Mills  Genuine  Home-Made  Bread 

We  deliver  Bread  to   all   parts    of  Boston,    Brooklyn,    New    York    City, 
Jersey     City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg-,    Pa. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  :  800  30th  St.,  Noi'thwest  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg-,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

S^^NOTICE.— This  Bread   is  not  sold    from  Grocery  Stores    or    Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.    OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None   Genuine    unless    the    Name    "MILLS"    is    stamped   on    each    loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.   S.  DENNIE   &  BRO 

•  (Successors  to  A.  OEHMANN) 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  ICE  CREAM  MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE  MAIN  1670  523   4>^  STREET  S.  W. 

Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

Ifrencb  Bi^eiuo  d  Cleauincj  JEstablisbment 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed,  Curled  and  Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done  up  Equal  to  New 

Fi.owERS  AND  Laces  Dyed  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FKOM  BOAS  A  SPECIALTY 
709  12th  Street.  N.W.  Washington.  D.C. 

PHONE  MAIN  1362 

H.     KROEIDEIL 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Evenings  1  8  4  5     1  4th     St.    N.    W. 


J,  W.  JORDAN   &  COMPANY 

PRINTERS   SUPPLIES 
PRINTERS    ROLLERS 

NGN=GUMMING      MACHINE      GILS 
623  D  St.  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 


PURITY  FOR  FOOD  OR  MEDICINAL  VSE  QUALITY 

POMPEIAN   BRAND   EXTRA  LUCCA 
OLIVE  OIL 

IS  THE  FINEST  TO  BE  HAD  ASK  YOUR  DRQGGIST  OR  GROCER 

ORIGINAL  IMPORTED  CANS  ALL  SIZES 

GATTrS   OLIVE   CREAM  SHAMPOO 

IS  A  PURE  OLIVE  OIL  HAIR  INVIGORATOR 
FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS  FIFTY  APPLICATIONS  FOR  35  Cts. 

Phone  Main  3925 

Tuning  of  Pianos  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Work  guaranteed. 
Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To 

Joseph  Stanislaus  Tippett 

1808  H  Street,  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  4898. 


Compliments   of 

Dr.  George  W.  Brace 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

1420  New   York  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Six  Colls  to  be  GIVEN  Away 
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By  the  Famous  Travklers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equallt 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

Soon  after  leaving  Constantinople  we  entered  a  charming 
country  of  undulating  ridges,  already  covered  with  the  vege- 
tation of  early  spring.  Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  eastera 
Roumelia  was  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
vSince  that  time  it  has  been  removed  therefrom,  and  is  a  tributary- 
principality,  enjoying  the  right  of  self-government.  It  is  formed 
of  the  old  provinces  of  Slivno  and  Philippopolis,  with  part  of 
that  of  Adrianople,  and  occupies  the  upper  basin  of  the  Alaritza 
river,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  Philippopolis.  The  view  as 
we  rode  along  was  wonderfully  beautiful.  Villages  and  towns 
are  far  apart,  and  one  might  easily  have  fancied  himself  travel- 
ing through  a  succession  of  parks  connected  with  some  ancestral 
estate,  his  only  perplexity  that  he  saw  no  house  or  castle,  and  few 
persons.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  grazing,  and  we  saw  some 
fine  horses. 

Adrianople,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Constantinople,  was  the  first  important  city   througk 
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which  we  pa.s^;ed  ;  next  to  Constantinople  its  rank  was  the  hig^hest 
in  European  Turkey.  For  nearly  a  hundred  3'ears,  and  until 
they  gained  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  Turks  made  it 
the  seat  of  government. 

Higher  up,  on  both  banks  of  the  Maritza.  is  Philippopolis, 
now  the  capital.  This  was  part  of  ancient  Thrace,  and  Philip- 
popolis was  founded  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Since  1360  the  Turks  have  held  it.  Immense  masses  of 
granite  surround  and  underlie  the  city ;  at  the  base  of  these  emi- 
nences the  country  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  ground  so  low  that 
rice  is  cultixated  there.  The  independent  existence  of  eastern 
Roumelia,  now  a  self-legislating  province,  gives  it  much  more 
interest  to  Western  travelers  than  it  would  have  if  still  a  prov- 
ince of  Turkey.  It  sustains  its  own  army,  makes  its  ow^n  laws, 
and  has  a  Christian  governor  general,  appointed,  indeed,  by  the 
Sultan,  with  the  consent  of  the  European  powers.  Notwith- 
standing its  independence,  the  Turkish  government  retains  the 
right  of  occupying  certain  strategical  positions  for  the  defense  of 
its  empire. 

The  Bulgarian  Church  is  a  very  low  form  of  Christianity. 
The  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  concealed  under  a  mask  of 
superstitions ;  no  intelligible  instruction  is  given — pomp,  cere- 
mony, priestcraft,  support  the  religion,  which  exerts  little  in- 
fluence over  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  and  can  afford  little 
or  no  comfort  in  their  experiences  of  privation  and  toil. 

Were  it  not  for  the  palace,  one  or  two  elaborate  hotels  of 
an  Eastern  style,  and  the  foreign  names  on  the  signs,  it  would 
be  easy  to  mistake  the  place  for  an  American  prairie  town 
already  endeavoring  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  city.  In  traveling 
through  the  country  we  were  struck  with  its  fertility,  with  the 
number  of  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Danube,  and  with  the  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  general  aspect,  however,  is 
not  one  of  prosperity,  and  a  primitive  scene  was  that  of  buffalos 
drawing  carts.  Many  of  the  Bulgarians  are  striking  looking  men. 
After  leaving  Sofia  we  rode  for  hours  in  full  view  of  the 
Balkans,  and  we  traversed  Servia,  which  is  about  as  large  as 
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Switzerland,  and  lies  between  the  western  Balkan  and  the  Illy- 
rian  mountains.  For  many  a  long  year  these  brave  mountaineers 
fought  for  the  right  of  self-government,  and  are  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  the  Servian  monarchy,  which,  after  the  fourteenth 
century,  fell  before  the  Turks.  In  1829  it  gained  the  right  of 
self-government,  but  was  nominally  subject  to  Constantinople 
until  1877,  when  its  freedom  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin. 

Mountains,  hills  and  forests  were  interspersed  with  fields 
surrounded  by  hedges  and  meadows.  Hogs  are  the  most  valu- 
able product  of  the  country.  The  landed  nobles  of  Servia  are 
great  pig  dealers,  and  it  ma}^  be  said  of  much  of  the  region,  as 
it  was  of  Cincinnati  some  years  ago,  that  the  aristocrats  are 
those  whose  fathers  packed  pork  for  a  living,  and  the  democrats 
are  those  who  pack  it  themselves. 

The  people  so  hate  the  Turks  that  their  best  wine  is  called 
"Turk's  Blood."  A  recent  traveler  says  that  whenever  a  bottle 
is  opened  the  first  who  tastes  it  affects  surprise  and  asks.  "What 
is  this?"  A  second,  having  tasted,  replies,  solemnly,  "Turk's 
Blood."    Whereupon  the  first  rejoins,  "Then  let  it  f^ow  freely." 

The  villages  are  stragling;  fifty  or  sixty  houses  "are 
spread  over  a  space  as  large  as  that  occupied  by  Vienna."  We 
passed  through  the  capital,  Belgrade,  situated  at  the  union  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Save,  in  the  midst  of  grand  scenery.  The 
costumes  of  the  men  and  the  women  are  picturesque.  Towle's 
description  in  his  little  book,  "The  Principalities  of  the  Danube," 
is  literally  correct.  The  men  wear  drab-colored  short  jackets 
lined  with  red,  and  caps  and  sashes  of  red,  and  their  belts  are 
provided  with  pistols  and  poinards.  Their  legs  are  covered  with 
big  trousers  to  the  knee,  below  which  point  they  fit  close  to 
the  calves  and  ankles.  The  women  affect  bright  colors ;  their 
dresses  are  trimmed  with  embroidery ;  wide  sashes  are  worn 
with  long  fringed  ends,  and  on  their  heads  are  red  leather  caps 
wrought  in  silver  and  gold  lace ;  every  woman  wears  gold  ear- 
rings. 

A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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JStates  was  called  to  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  seizure  of 
Miss  Stone,  a  missionary,  who  was  carried  away  up  into  moun- 
tains by  a  band  of  outlaws,  and  a  large  sum  was  demanded  by 
way  of  ransom.  The  Turkish  g^overnment  was  powerless  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  our  Government  to  rescue  her.  Our 
Government  would  not  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  brigands 
and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  though  Miss  Stone  was  fated  to  re- 
main a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  lUit  what  the  Government  could 
not  do,  out  of  policy,  the  people  of  the  country  did. 

The  brigands  consented  to  lower  their  demands,  but  a  very 
large  sum  was  finally  paid  for  Miss  Stone's  release.  This  will 
g'ive  the  reader  a  little  idea  of  the  inaccessibility  of  these  moun- 
tains, which  enabled  a  small  band  of  outlaws  to  defy  the  powers 
of  Turkey  and  risk  arousing  the  United  States  to  a  point  where 
it  might  have  demanded  their  apprehension  and  punishment. 

Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  Europe.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  and  has 
a  population  of  above  four  hundred  thousands,  being  the  sec- 
ond in  numbers  in  the  Austrian  empire.  Buda  is  upon  the 
Danube  side  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  above  it  is  an  imposing 
castle.  Pesth  is  on  the  other  side.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
vineyards,  wherein  grow  the  grapes  which  make  the  famous 
tokay  w^ine.  The  city  is  full  of  monuments  and  abounds  in 
churches.  Among  its  beautiful  features  are  its  beautiful  bridges, 
which  connect  Buda  with  Pesth.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  Turkish 
baths,  and  also  of  hot  mineral  baths,  some  of  which  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans. 

There  are  numerous  art  galleries  in  the  city,  which  already 
considers  itself  a  rival  of  Vienna,  and  in  them  we  saw  the  finest 
collection  of  the  Spanish  mjistcrs  outside  of  Spair.. 

The  National  Museum  contains  many  curiosities,  among 
them  a  piano  made  by  I'roadv/ood  and  given  to  |\eethoven  ;  by 
iiim  it  was  .some  years  afterwards  gi\-cn  to  Tviszt.  and  by  him  to 
i^he  museum.  One  of  our  party,  striking  a  few  chords,  evoked 
sounds  of  peculiar  sweetness,  but  of  less  depth  and  brilliancy 
of  tone  than  is  expected  from  the  instruments  of  famous  makers 
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of  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  curiosities  is  Luther's  will,  which  has  been  de- 
clared authentic  by  a  committee  of  experts. 

Another  was  a  note  signed  by  Louis  Kossuth,  the  style  of 
which  was  imitated  in  the  confederate  notes  of  a  dozen  years 
later. 

$ioo  No.  A  Hungarian  Fund. 

This  will  entitle  the  holder  to  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum  from  this  date,  the  principal  payment 
in  ten  equal  annual  installments  from  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  fact  of  the  independent  Hungarian  Government, 
and  the  interest  thereon  payable  half-yearly  from  the  last  above 
date  and  at  the  National  Treasury  of  such  Government,  or  at 
either  of  its  authorized  agencies  in  London  or  New  York. 

L.  KOSSUTH. 
Dated  at  New  York.  July  ist.  1852. 

In  the  very  year  and  date  of  that  note,  the  writer,  then 
a  mere  boy,  followed  the  Hungarian  about  the  streets  of  an 
American  city,  not  fully  understanding  his  aims,  but  perceiving, 
when  he  spoke,  the  peculiar  pathos  and  power  which  made  him 
so  famous. 

We  inquired  of  various  officials  in  the  museum  and  else- 
where as  to  his  standing  with  the  Hungarian  people.  He  was 
considered  to  be  patriotic,  courageous,  disinterested,  and  elo- 
quent, but  visionary,  and  in  his  old  age  peevish  and  incapable 
of  adapting  himself  to  what  has  proved  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  peoples  which  now  constitute  the  great  empire 
of  Austria-Hungary — two  distinct  kingdoms  united  under  a  com- 
mon ruler  of  the  German  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  maintaining- 
a  common  policy  in  military  and  diplomatic  affairs. 

From  Buda-Pesth  we  went  direct  to  Vienna,  where  for  three 
hours  we  saw  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  infantry  and  cavalry 
perform  its  evolutions. 

During  the  latter  part  of  our  journey  we  were  accompanied 
by  a  Turkish  envoy,  who  proved  a  most  interesting  traveling 
companion.     Hitherto  we  had  supposed  the  Turk  to  be  with- 
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out  wit,  but  our  fellow-traveler  told  many  anecdotes  from  which 
we  select  the  following: 

"Said  a  devisher  to  a  camel,  'What  makes  your  lip  so  crooked  ?' 
To  which  the  camel  replied,  'What  is  there  straight  about  me 
that  you  should  take  exception  to  my  lip?'  " 

Another  was  the  story  of  a  man  who  called  upon  a  Turk  to 
borrow  a  donkey.  The  owner  declared  that  he  was  not  at 
home.  While  the  conversation  was  progressing  the  donkey  from 
within  brayed.  Said  the  applicant,  "There,  he  is  here.  Let  me 
have  him?"  Said  the  Turk,  "I  will  lend  no  man  anything  who 
will  believe  a  donkey's  voice  against  mine." 

Vienna,  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  stands  on  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  hills,  Wiener  Wald,  which  forms  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Alps.  East  of  it  extends  a  vast  plain, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  away  to  the  Carpathians,  which  are 
visible  on  a  clear  day  in  the  distance.  On  the  north,  the  hills 
approach  within  a  half  dozen  miles  of  the  city,  and  extend  un- 
interruptedly to  the  west,  to  the  Tyorlese  Alps.  An  arm  of  the 
Danube  (called  a  canal)  passes  along  the  northeast  side  of  the 
city  and  separates  it  from  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt.  Into 
this  arm  flows  the  foul  and  (when  not  swollen  by  rains)  insignifi- 
cant stream  called  the  Wien,  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name. 
Vienna  consists  of  the  old  city  or  inner  town,  called  the  Stadt, 
with  narrow  and  irregular  streets  and  of  a  circle  of  suburbs, 
nine  in  number,  completely  surrounding  it.  Around  the  Stadt, 
and  separating  it  from  the  suburbs,  is  a  ring  space  upon  which 
were  formerly  the  fortifications,  leveled  in  1858.  This  space  is 
now  being  rapidly  covered  with  buildings,  of  which  the  principal 
form  part  of  the  Ringstrasse,  a  handsome  boulevard,  in  many 
places  seventy  feet  wide.  Besides  the  internal  fortifications  just 
mentioned,  there  is  an  external  ring  with  rampart  and  fosse, 
which  is  still  preserved  as  the  boundary  of  the  city  imposts. 
These  fortifications  are  called  the  lines,  and  at  one  time  en- 
circled both  suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  the  former  are  now,  how- 
ever, rapidly  extending  themselves  outside.  Unlike  most  other 
European  cities,  the  old  part  of  the  city  is  the  most  fashionable. 
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In  the  Stadt  are  the  palaces  of  the   Emperor  and  some  of  the 
principal  nobility,  many  stately  mansions,  the  public  offices,  the 
finest  churches,  n^.ost  of  the  museums  and  public  collections,  the 
colleges,  the  exchange  and  the  best  shops.     Since  the  erection 
of  the  Ringstrasse  and  other  buildings  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
glacis,  however,  very  many  of  the  aristocracy  have  gone  there 
to   live.      The   suburbs   are    laid   out   in   wide   streets,   many   of 
which,  being  unpaved,  are  extremely  dusty  in  summer  and  very 
muddy  in  winter.     As  a  rule  the  houses  are  let  in  "flats,"  almost 
the  only  exception  to  this  being  the  palaces  of  the  higher  nobility. 
Among  the   principal    squares   are   the   Josephsplatz   and   Burghof 
(the  latter  the  court  of  the  palace)  ;  the  outer  Burgplatz,  which 
is   laid   out   with    grass   and    flowers,   and    in    which   stands   the 
Burgthor,  the   Neuer  Market   aue   Hof  and   Frieung.     The   last 
three  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  contain  many  picturesque  build- 
ings, and  are  otherwise  interesting,  standing  as  they  do  in  much 
the  same  relation  to  Vienna  as  the  Grass  Market  to  Edinburgh. 
Vienna  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  chief  of  its  many 
churches  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephens.     This  church  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  broad,  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  has  a  very  beautiful 
tower,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  erected  in   1860-64,  to 
replace  the  former  structure,  w^iich  was  removed  because  of  its 
unsafe  condition.     Its  different  parts  have  been  built  at  many 
different  periods,  our  guide  tells  us,  the  choir  having  been  com- 
menced in  1359,  while  the  nave  dates  a  century  later.  The  Church 
of  the  Augustines  is  remarkable  for  its  monument  of  the  arch- 
duchess Christina  of  Saxe-Teschen,  one  of  the  most  successful 
works  of  Canova.  The  most  beautiful  church  in  Vienna,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  the  Votiv-Kirche, 
built  in  commeration  of  the   Emperor's  escape  from  assassina- 
tion in  1853.     It  is  a  gothic  church,  not  completely  finished  till 
1878,  with  two  towers  and  spires,  and  covered  with  delicate  and 
beautiful  tracery  and  carving.     The  imperial  royal  palace  is  an 
ancient  building,  consisthig  of  various  parts,  erected  at  different 
times.     Adjoining  the  palace,  or  forming  part  of  it,  are  the  im- 
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perial  library,  four  hundred  and  ten  volumes,  twelve  thousand 
printed  before  1 500.  and  tvi-ent}^  thousand  manuscript,  the  treas- 
ury, the  cabinet  of  coins  and  antiquities,  etc.  Among  the  other 
collections  of  interest  are  the  belvedere,  including  the  Ambras 
collection  (pictures,  sculptures,  and  antiquities),  the  arsenal,  the 
Leichtenstein  gallery,  and  Count  Harrach's  collection  (pictures), 
and  the  Albertina  (drawings  and  engravings),  the  latter  con- 
taining the  original  study  of  Raphael's  "Transfiguration."  The 
Polytechnic  Institute  (for  instruction  in  practical  science,  etc.) 
is  attended  by  about  one  thousand  pupils,  and  in  connection 
with  it  there  is  a  capital  technological  museum.  The  university, 
founded  1365,  has  upward  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  stu- 
dents on  its  roll,  a  staff  of  o\er  two  hunderd  professors  and 
lecturers,  and  a  library  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
volumes.  As  a  school  in  medicine,  it  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
continent. 

The  principal  places  of  public  resort  for  the  lower  classes 
are  the  gardens  of  the  palace  at  Schonbrum.  the  Augarten,  and 
Prater,  the  latter  being  probably  the  largest  park  in  Europe. 
The  buildings  of  the  great  exhibition  of  1873  were  in  it.  The 
nave  of  this  immense  exhibition  was  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet  long,  and  in  the  center  of  it  was  a  great 
rotunda,  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  in  diameter.  Only  this  rotunda  and  the  part  of 
the  buildings  immediately  connected  with  it  are  to  remain 
standing  permanently. 

Vienna  contains  eight  or  nine  theaters,  of  which  the  best 
three,  including  the  magnificant  opera  house,  are  in  the  Stadt. 

Over  two  million  pounds  have  been  recently  expended  to 
bring  the  Danube  nearer  the  city  and  improve  its  navigation. 

The  city  has  upwards  of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  great  center  of  exchange  between  the 
east  and  the  west. 

Our  guide  showed  us  through  the  leading  factories,  where 
the  finest  and  most  expensive  meerschaum  pipes  are  made. 

There   is   a   famous   wine   cellar   which    is   a   feature   of   the 
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city.  It  has  come  down  to  the  people  for  many  generations, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  poor  in  the  Hght  of  a  great  philanthropy. 
Prices  are  kept  down  by  public  markets,  where  meat  and  other 
food  stuffs  are  sold  so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  a  monopoly 
by  private  dealers,  and  on  the  whole,  Vienna  is  a  good  place 
to  live. 
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U/?e  MarHJcind^ 


By  R,  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

The  days  passed  wearily,  slov.-ly  now  in  the  Markland  home; 
the  fever  was  fierce,  and  at  times  even  Kate's  soothing  would 
not  keep  the  terror  from  tlie  siifferer.  Often  that  cry  went  out 
in  the  still  night:  "You  hurt  me;  let  me  go!  let  me  go!" 
And  the  body  quivered  and  the  hands  were  closed,  for  the 
pain  of  it  was  real  again  to  the  sufferer.  Margaret  Stone  came 
every  evening  to  sit  some  hours  with  Alice,  and  they  would  take 
Kate  away  and  make  her  rest.  Shipley  and  Markland  slept  at 
Mrs.  Middleton's  house,  and  went  each  day  to  their  work  and 
did  it  faithfully,  while  Joe,  still  firm  and  hopeful,  remained  in 
the  house  where  his  darling  lay.  Richard  Carlyle  was  with  the 
two  old  friends  some  time  in  each  evening,  and  when  it  was 
thought  possible  that  the  doctor  might  be  wanted  in  the  night, 
he  remained  with  old  Joe,  as  did  often  Harr}'  or  Shipley ;  and  he 
never  gave  up  hope,  maintaining  with  old  Joe  that  it  could  not 
be  possible  for  even  the  fever  to  conquer  against  such  love  as 
was  ever  close  to  Alice.  Tom  Bond  came,  and  was  permitted  to 
look  upon  the  sufferer. 

**God  give  her  back  to  us,"  he  breathed  softly ;  "give  her  to 
us  in  pity — in  pity  that  something  of  joy,  something  of  peace 
may  shine  on  this  troubled,  wasted  face."  And  then  he  turned 
away,  and  Kate  saw  the  eys  grow  dim  as  he  withdrew. 
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At  last  there  came  a  night  when  the  doctor  would  not  go 
away;  he  sent  the  men  from  the  house  (all  save  Joe),  telling 
them  to  rest  as  best  they  could. 

"I  thought  on  that  first  night  we  should  have  passed  the 
danger  point  long  ago,"  he  said,  "but  I  was  mistaken.  The 
fever  is  now  at  its  height,  and  a  few  short  hours  will  determine 
all.  I  will  remain  here  and  be  sure  that  whatever  can  be  done, 
I  will  do,  but  it  is  out  of  human  hands  now,  I  tell  you  freely.  I 
have  little  hope  yet.  I  have  seen  recovery  when  the  chances 
seemed  no  better.  Markland  and  the  rest,  I  want  you  to  go 
and  strengthen  yourselves,  for  if  she  passes  away  there  is  a 
little  woman  up  there  that  will  need  sustaining;  and  do  not  forget 
that.  Be  ready  to  send  for  Mrs.  Bond  if  I  tell  you  to  do  it. 
Joe  will  wait  alone  to-night." 

Mechanically  the  three  (Carlyle,  Shipley  and  Markland)  went 
away,  and  Joe  sat  alone  to  wait.  Radclifife  had  been  notified 
of  the  state  of  things,  and,  knowing  he  could  do  nothing,  re- 
mained at  his  hotel.  Margaret  had  stayed  until  ten,  and  then  the 
doctor  sent  her  away,  telling  her  she  could  do  no  good  by 
remaining.  Kate  he  permitted  to  remain,  though  he  sat  in  the 
place  she  had  filled  for  so  many  long  days  and  nights,  and 
forced  the  girl  to  sit  near  a  window,  administering  some  strong 
cordial  that  he  had  brought.  Thus  was  the  watch  established, 
and  silence  fell  over  all  in  the  house  on  that  night,  the  first  night 
in  August. 

Hours  passed  and  no  sign  did  the  doctor  give ;  the  patient 
moaning  piteously,  murmuring  incoherent  words  that  they  could 
not  make  out.  Two  o'clock  and  the  still  night  air  came  in  and 
could  not  cool  her  brow.  The  fever  was  at  its  height ;  yes,  it 
was  master  at  2  o'clock,  and  was  holding  on  vise-like  to  his 
prey.  Three  o'clock  and  the  doctor  felt  the  pulse  again.  He 
touched  the  forehead  and  then  held  the  hand  very  long,  then 
waited  and  tried  the  pulse  again,  and  felt  the  body  softly;  and 
rose  at  last,  laying  the  hand  of  his  patient  gently  back  on  her 
breast,  which  was  not  heaving  now  as  it  had  been.  Kate  moved 
her  lips  and  he  understood. 
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"The  fever  is  broken,"  he  whispered,  leadiiif]^  Kate  to  her 
old  place,  "now  stay  with  her,  child.  She  may  never  wake  to 
thank  you,  but  if  this  sleep  is  what  I  think  it  is,  she  will,  and  if 
she  wakes  we  shall  save  her." 

He  went  down  then  and  told  Joe,  and  bade  him  sleep  if  he 
could,  telling  him  the  morning  would  come  in  all  probability 
before  they  should  be  sure. 

"She'll  wake,  I  tell  yer,  end  I've  told  yer  thet  from  the 
start;  thet  is,  from  the  time  thet  child's  face  went  ter  her.  It 
is  theer  now,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  Kate  is  there,"  said  the  doctor. 

"It's  enough  ;  she'll  wake,  mind  my  werds,"  answered  Joe 
firmly. 

He  showed  the  doctor  to  a  bed  and  told  him  he  would  call 
him  at  whatever  time  he  said. 

The  doctor  smiled  and  told  Joe  he  was  a  wonderful  old 
man,  and  that  if  he  (Joe)  could  watch  through  the  night,  a  doctor 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  still.  It  was  Sunday,  and  no 
work  was  to  be  done  at  Radcliffe's  that  day,  so  the  three  men 
came  very  early  to  the  house  and  waited  silently  to  see  if  Alice 
would  wake.  The  doctor  went  away,  but  he  charged  Kate  and 
the  nurse  not  to  permit  a  single  sound  to  disturb  the  sleeper, 
and  that  if  she  woke  before  he  returned  they  must  not  cry  out 
or  startle  her,  but  if  possible  sooth  her  to  sleep  again.  He  would 
come  at  noon,  he  said. 

It  was  now  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  the  church  bells  be- 
gan to  call  the  worshippers  to  prayer.  Kate  sat  holding  the 
now  moist  hand  and  watching  the  still  face  on  the  pillow.  It 
seemed  that  the  bells  all  clanged  at  once,  and  Kate  looked 
troubled,  for  she  feared  that  the  noise  would  awaken  the  sleeper ; 
and  while  she  was  still  perplexed,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
the  moist  hand  moved,  and  the  eyes  were  slowly  opened.  Kate 
bent  down  and  the  face  so  white  on  the  pillow  had  a  faint  smile 
on  it.  Closer  Kate  bent,  and  gently  touched  her  lips  to  the  fore- 
head of  the  girl.     Then  a  murmur  came  from  Alice,  so  low  that 
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it  could  scarcely  be  heard  even  by  Kate,  \vho  was  so  close. 
"Tired,  so  tired,"  she  murmured,  then  sighed  and  fell  asleep 
again,  with  a  peaceful,  satisfied  smile  resting  upon  her  face. 

The  nurse  was  smiling  now,  and  moved  softly  toward  the 
door.  "Safe,"  she  whispered,  and  then  went  dow-n  to  tell  the 
waiting  men.  Radclifife  was  there,  and  rushed  off  like  a  mad 
school  boy  and  sent  the  first  good  news  right  to  Flo ;  and,  then, 
as  if  the  one  message  would  not  suffice,  he  sent  another  in  ten 
minutes  to  Tom  Bond,  while  Shipley,  running  into  the  same 
telegraph  office,  must  send  the  news  direct  to  Mother  Middle- 
ton  ;  and  when  Radclift'e  learned  that  afternoon  that  Alice  knew 
Kate,  and  had  asked  feebly  for  Joe,  he  sent  all  that  over  the 
wires,  remarking  that  if  it  wasn't  for  telegraphy  people  wouldn't 
know  anything ;  and  though  on  the  very  day  before  he  had 
bitterly  berated  telegraph  companies  in  general,  declaring  them 
to  be  arbitrary  and  rascally,  charging  exorbitant  rates  and 
taking  shameful  advantage  of  man's  dire  necessity.  He  now 
dogmatically  informed  Markland  that,  in  view  of  the  advant- 
ages obtained,  nothing  was  so  cheap  as  telegraphing,  and  so  he 
used  the  wires  all  that  day,  and  the  station  master  suggested  to 
old  Tom  Bond  that  he  had  better  let  little  Jim  (the  station- 
keeper's  boy)  "keep  trotten  along  from  station  to  house,  be- 
cause they're  pilin'  'em  in  faster  en  I  ever  saw  'em." 

Yes,  Alice  would  recover.  It  must  take  a  long  time,  and  the 
nursing  must  be  carefully  done,  the  doctor  said  on  that  Sabbath 
evening  as  he  looked  at  the  pale,  smiling  face  on  the  pillow. 
She  would  regain  strength  slowly ;  but  if  there  was  no  relapse 
and  no  indiscretion  committed  she  would  "pull  through." 

"And  now,  what  about  this  little  woman  nurse?"  said  the 
good  doctor,  looking  at  Kate;  "are  we  to  have  her  down  next?" 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Eldridge.  "She  has  acted  so 
wisely  that  I  think  she  will  do  as  we  tell  her  and  take  rest  now 
as  often  as  she  can.  If  she  does  that,  we  won't  have  her  ill,  I 
think." 

Kate  told  them  she  would  be  submissive,  and  that  she  felt 
sure  she  would  be  kept  up.    "I  seem  to  get  strength  somehow. 
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as  the  need  comes,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to  be  able  to  help  her 
that  I  won't  fail.     Don't  fear."  she  said  firmly. 

We  cannot  tell  what  everybody  said  and  w'hat  everybody 
did  at  this  time,  because  eyer3body  said  and  did  a  great  deal. 
Harry  Markland  said  less  than  any  one,  but  a  peaceful  look 
rested  now  on  his  face,  and  the  fire  in  the  scars  burned  no  more. 
At  the  Bonds'  home  there  was  great  rejoicing.  Shipley  was 
sent  ten  days  after  the  fever  broke  to  tell  them  all  about  it,  and 
to  tell  Flo  Alice  had  read  a  little  of  her  letter,  and  that  Kate 
had  read  the  rest  of  it  to  her,  and  that  Alice  had  kissed  the 
letter  and  would  often  take  it  from  l)eneath  her  pillow  and 
smooth  it,  and  never  permitted  it  to  be  taken  away. 

One  morning  Kate  came  down  after  her  brother  and  Sam 
had  gone  to  work  and  found  old  Joe  looking  very  attentively 
at  a  photograph  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  picture  was  worn  at 
the  corners,  but  clean  and  a  sort  of  bag  lay  on  the  table  near  by. 

"Let  me  see  that,  Joe !  I  didn't  know  you  carried  photo- 
graphs about  with  you  in  this  way.  You're  as  sly  as  the  rest, 
after  all,"'  said  Kate,  looking  something  like  her  merry  little  self. 

"Onie  this,  dearie,  onie  this,  end  I  hev  hed  it  long  now. 
Surely  taint  my  will  ter  say  no  ef  you  ask  ter  see  it ;  taint  my 
will  ter  say  no  ef  yer  ask  me  anythin',  cus,  mind  yer,  twarn't  no 
doctor  es  druv  it  oflf.  I  told  him  so  and  he  darn't  deny  it.  I 
said,  end  say  agin,  twas  yer  love  es  done  it ;  nothin'  but  thet. 
Look  ee  here,"  he  continued,  giving  her  the  picture,  "she  were 
nigh  sixteen  wen  thet  was  took,  end  happy  es  a  bird,  dearie, 
singin'  like  one,  too ;  and  afore  a  other  year  w'as  gone  twas  all 
gone,  all  gone,  end  never  come  agin ;  but  ye're  bringin'  it  slow 
but  sure.     Look  at  it,  end  then  keep  it  fer  me,  will  yer?" 

Kate  looked  long  and  lovingly  at  the  sweet  girlish  face  in 
the  picture,  and  then  looked  earnestly  up  at  the  old  man. 

"It  is  a  sweet  good  face,"  she  said.  "I  will  keep  it  for  you, 
and  we  will  make  her  a  girl  again,  Joe." 

He  came  very  close  to  her  then,  and  seemed  to  hesitate,  but 
suddenly  his  great  arms  went  round  her  and  he  almost  reverently 
kissed  her  up-tured  face. 
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"Days  I  wanted  ter  end  I  was  afeared,  but  it's  come  wen 
I  hed  ter  do  it,  cus  how  kin  a  man  tell  yer,  child,  wat  he's  feelin' 
ef  he  mayn't  come  near  es  this?"  And  he  held  there  awhile,  and 
she  was  not  disturbed,  but  smiled  and  told  him  she  under- 
stood it  all,  and  kissed  his  weatherbeaten  face  and  dried  his 
tears,  and  bade  him  always  call  her  child  and  let  her  comfort 
him  with  his  darling  who  would  soon  be  strong  again. 

When  the  time  came  that  Alice  was  taken  up  each  day  and 
permitted  to  sit  a  little  longer  each  time,  there  was  more  re- 
joicing; and  when  at  last  the  nurse  was  sent  away,  Shipley 
threw  up  Harry's  most  immaculate  hat,  mistaking  it  for  his 
own.  and  Markland  didn't  mind,  but  threw  it  up  again;  and 
Carlyle  sent  such  a  bunch  of  flowers  up  that  evening  that  Alice 
said  she  could  hide  behind  them.  But  the  danger  came  when  on 
the  very  first  Sunday  in  September  the  girl  was  brought  down 
to  dinner.  Of  all  the  warnings  and  injunctions  and  admonitions 
Kate  uttered,  we  can  say  nothing.  The  dinner  was  ordered 
in,  and  it  was  Mr.  Radcliffe  who  helped  Alice  down  to  the  little 
dining  room,  where  Markland  and  Shipley  each  shook  her 
white  hand  gently,  and  spoke  very  quietly  to  her,  while  Joe 
beamed  on  every  one,  and  must  wait  on  the  table.  Carlyle 
refused  to  come  to  dinner,  saying  there  would  be  too  many,  and 
so  did  Margaret;  but  later  in  the  day,  after  Alice  had  been  taken 
up  to  her  room  and  was  rested,  they  came  and  were  permitted  to 
spend  a  little  time  with  her. 

As  to  the  paying  of  the  nurse  and  the  doctor,  that  caused 
trouble.  Markland  claimed  the  right  to  do  it,  and  showed  the 
best  of  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Shipley 
claimed  a  right  to  help  Markland,  because  he  was  Markland's 
friend,  while  RadclilYe  said  he'd  made  the  debts  and  he'd  been 
bullied  long  enough,  and  wouldn't  let  a  couple  of  boys  run  him 
any  longer. 

"I  paid  it.  and  that's  an  end  of  it.  She  was  our  stenographer 
and  we  had  a  little  to  do  with  the  nervous  trouble,  perhaps. 
Crayton  says  so,  and  you  fellows  can  take  your  money  and  buy 
some  decent  clothes  instead  of  coming  here  so   shabby  that  I'm: 
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ashamed  of  you.  Besides,  boys,  honestly,"  he  added,  "she'd  feel 
better  to  have  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  it ;  you  ask  Kate."  And 
when  Harry  did  ask  his  sister  she  told  him  'Sir.  Radcliffe  was 
quite  right,  and  took  care  that  Alice  understood  who  had  borne 
this  expense. 

Flo  and  Mrs.  ?^Iiddleton  returned  in  September,  and  so  did 
Rose  Carlyle.  Alice  was  ver}'  pale  and  still  weak,  but  each  day 
brought  new  strength,  and  she  was  like  a  little  child  clinging 
to  Kate,  and  doing  what  they  told  her  without  questioning 
any  one. 

"Xow  Alice,"'  said  Kate  on  the  day  they  expected  Flo  and 
Mrs.  Middleton,  "the  day  is  lovely  and  I  think  you  and  I  will 
go  and  put  things  in  order  at  Mrs.  ]\Iiddleton's.  Those  men 
have  made  great  havoc  there,  I  think." 

"And  we  may  wait  there  and  I  can  really  come  to  Flo  after 
all,"  answered  Alice,  brightening  at  the  prospect. 

Up  to  this  time  Alice  had  asked  very  few  questions  concern- 
ing the  finding  her,  but  on  this  day  she  seemed  to  be  very 
thoughtful,  and  at  length  she  said : 

"There  are  many  things  I  wish  to  know,  Kate,  and  while 
we  are  at  Mrs.  Middleton's  you  shall  tell  me."  Kate  told  her 
she  would  tell  her  everything  that  it  was  right  to  tell,  and  they 
went  away  together,  hand  in  hand. 

One  circumstance  must  here  be  noted.  Old  Joe  had  returned 
to  his  post  at  Radcliffe's  and  was  more  important  in  his  bearing 
than  ever.  Whenever  he  came  near  Margaret  Stone,  however, 
all  his  airs  left  him,  and  he  would  bare  his  head  and  look  at 
her  earnestly,  and  then  mutter:  "Wondrous,  wondrous,  no  one 
could  think  it.  Miss,  es  hedn't  seen  it — wondrous,  wondrous." 

When  Kate  and  her  companion  had  done  all  that  was  need- 
ful, they  sat  down  in  Mrs.  Middleton's  cozy  little  room  and  Alice 
said  soberly : 

"I  am  growing  strong  now,  you  know,  and  things  that  I 
did  not  at  first  think  about  puzzle  and  worry  me,  and  I  can't 
get  dear  Joe  to  talk.     He  says  I  must  ask  you  everything." 

*'I  may  stop  you  before  you  are  through,  but  you  can  start," 
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said  Kate,  taking  her  hand  and  pushing  back  the  short  yellow 
hair  that  was  growing  out  now. 

"First,  then,  did  Uncle  Joe  seek  your  aid  when  I  was  stricken 
with  the  fever  in  that  wretched  place?" 

"No,  Alice;  you  were  found  by  men  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  suggestion  was  made  by  Flo,  and  the  search  was 
long  and  trying." 

"Then  you  sought  us?"  she  asked,  her  large  eyes  looking 
searchingly  into  Kate's  face. 

"Yes,  dear,  earnestly,  anxiously,  and  would  never  have  re- 
laxed our  ettorts  while  a  hope  remained." 

"I  am  so  slow  to  understand  now,  Kate,"  said  she,  "but  teH 
me  who  really  sought  me  beside  3'ou?" 

Kate  told  her  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  Sam  and  Harry  and 
(though  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances)  Mr.  Carlyle. 

"Well,  now,  1  come  to  the  part  that  is  troubling  me.  I 
understand  I  could  go  back  to  Mr.  Radcliffe's,  but  they  say  i 
could  not  do  the  work,  and  I  know  I  could  not.  Now,  I  want 
to  know  what  I  can  do,  for  dear  Joe  is  growing  very  old  and  I 
must  care  for  him  and  for  myself.  Understand,  I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  hide  away  from  those  who  want  me.  That  would  be  un- 
grateful ;  and  besides  I  could  not  stand  the  old  life  again ;  but 
I  must  work,  and  am  too  weak  or  something  to  think  it  out.  So 
I  come  to  you,  dear,  because  you  do  everything  for  me  now." 
And  she  drew  closer  to  the  little  woman  who  knew  what  to  do^ 
and  did  it. 

"Now,  I  have  all  these  things  arranged,"  she  answered,  lay- 
ing the  tired  head  against  her  and  looking  into  the  big  inquir- 
ing eyes ;  "that  is,  1  know  all  about  certain  plans  that  are  made 
and  that  you  and  i  won't  oppose." 

"Will  they  part  me  from  Uncle  Joe  and — and — you?"  slve 
asked. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Now  listen:  Mrs.  Middleton  wants  you  with, 
her  for  a  little  while,  and  of  course  you  won't  say  no  to  her.  Thea 
while  you  are  here  with  her,  Joe  is  to  stay  with  us;  he's  satisfied j 
in  fact,  you  can't  make  him  oppose  what  I  want ;  so  that  is  fixed. 
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No,  don't  interrupt.  That  is  oni}-  part,  tlon't  try.  Well  then, 
after  you've  spent  some  time  here,  and  then  a  few  days  with  Rose 
Carlyle.  wiio  will  be  here  to-night,  you  and  I  are  going  home  to  Mr. 
Bond's,  and  Joe  is  going  too,  and  then  there  is  a  plan  that  you  can't 
know  about  because  I  don't  want  you  to  know  quite  as  much  as  I 
do,  a  plan  that  will  do,  though,  and  solve  all  these  grave  questions 
for  all  time.    Will  you  leave  it  all  to  me.  Alice?" 

"Yes,  I  will,  for  I  know  what  }'OU  do  is  wise  and  good;  but  oh! 
I  have  one  dread,  if  oidy  I  could  tell  you ;  it  troubles  me  very  much, 
and  yet  I  cannot  speak  of  it,  even  to  you.  It  is  tlie  one  thing  that 
may  even  force  me  to  go  far  from  you.  for  if  my  fear  is  not  ground- 
less even  you,  I  think,  could  bid  me  go."  She  looked  pitifully  at 
Kate,  and  her  big  eyes  gatliered  much  of  the  old  sadness  of  other 
days. 

"Then,  I'm  not  the  girl  I  think  niAself,  or  that  others  have 
thought  me,"  said  Kate,  now  preparing  the  way  for  wdiat  she  knew 
must  forever  be  made  clear  between  them  this  day,  "you  cannot 
speak  of  the  trouble  yet;  it  is  ever  with  you;  and  what  if  I  can  tell 
you  what  it  is  and  what  I  wish  respecting  it?" 

"You  know  many  things,  but  this  is  not  quite  surely  known  to 
me ;  if  I  knew  surely  beyond  any  doubt,  if  I  could  no  longer  hope 
that  I  am  wrong,  I  would  go  away  and  tell  you  freely  why  I  could 
not  stay  and  keep  all  this  new  joy  that  is  in  my  heart.  You  cannot 
know  this,  for  only  that  which  you  have  never  seen  has  hinted  it  to 
me." 

"Still  if  I  know,  may  I  tell  you,  Alice,  and  shall  we  understand 
it,  and  then  if  you  find  I  want  you  still  and  cannot  let  you  go  ?" 

Alice  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said :  "Yes,  if  you  know,  tell  me." 

"Well,  you  must  keep  very  still  then,  and  let  me  say  it  all  at  once, 
and  then  if  I  think  you  must  not  talk  about  it  any  more  to-day,  but 
had  better  think  it  all  over  and  tell  me  to-morrow,  you  must  still 
obey  me,  because  Joe  says  in  his  funny  way  'yer  a  steerin',  and  she's 
got  ter  let  yer.'  " 

"I  promise  that,  and  I  won't  let  it  keep  me  from  enjoying  this 
evening  that  Mr.  Shipley  has  planned.  My !  what  a  man  he  is !  Kate, 
I  can  remember  how  I  used  to  wish  I  could  take  his  big  hand  as  I 
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used  to  see  you  do  at  Mr.  Radclilte's ;  but  I  take  it  now,  he  is  very 
good  to  me  and  to  dear  Joe.  Now  tell  me ;  only  I  nmst  look  at  your 
face,  it  is  a  very  telltale  face.    There,  that  is  it ;  now  I  am  ready." 

"My  story  is  not  a  long  one,  and  I  will  go  back  a  long  way.  too; 
when  I  had  very  wicked  thoughts  in  my  heart  against  a  girl  I  did 
rot  really  know — yes,  even  before  those  thoughts  were  put  there, 
one  who  is  very  near  and  very  dear  to  me  confided  to  my  keeping  a 
secret  I  have  guarded  faithfully  until  now.  When  the  truth  was 
made  plain  to  me.  and  the  girl  had  given  up  all  the  little  joy  she  had, 
it  was  I  who  bade  my  brother  seek  and  find  that  girl,  that  if  he 
could  he  might  win  her  love ;  it  was  I  who  told  him  I  would  be  a 
sister  to  her ;  and  1  meant  it  then,  and  I  mean  it  now.  When  the 
fever  would  not  go  away,  Alice,  dear,  you  said  one  night  that  you 
must  never  see  my  brother  again ;  you  thought  you  spoke  to  Joe, 
but  it  was  I  who  heard  you.  You  have  noted,  doubtless,  that  Harry 
never  tries  to  be  alone  with  you  and  is  often  in  his  own  room  now 
in  the  evenings.  Well,  I  told  him  to  do  this,  because  you  were  not 
strong  and  must  not  be  troubled.  You  think  I  will  not  take  you 
to  be  my  sister.  You  do  not  know  me ;  for  I  ask  that  joy  twice  each 
day  at  my  bedside,  Alice.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  this:  If  your  heart 
responds  to  his  do  not  hinder  it  but  give  him  what  he  will  one  day 
surely  ask ;  but  if  you  cannot  love  hirn,  be  not  led  by  any  false  grati- 
tude (if  that  be  a  right  name  for  what  1  mean)  ;  do  not  let  any  wish 
to  please  him  or  me  because  you  feel  as  I  know  you  do  towards  us, 
weigh  with  you.  He  will  ask  the  best  love  of  your  heart;  if  you  can 
give  it,  Alice,  do  so ;  I  ask  it.  li  not,  tell  him  freely,  and  he  will  not 
press  you.  He  is  my  brother,  but  to  you  I  can  say  and  feel  sure 
that  you  will  understand  me,  a  truer  heart  than  his  never  beat  in  the 
breast  of  man.  No,  not  yet ;  there  is  a  question  you  will  ask,  but  I 
will  anticpate  it,"  continued  Kate,  seeing  that  Alice  was  about  to 
speak.  "You  will  ask  what  of  his  friends?  Leave  that  to  him.  We 
have  a  few  warm,  true  friends  ;  they  would  rejoice  with  us,  and  others 
know  nothing  of  a  time  that  even  we  have  all  forgotten,  and  that 
you  shall  not  remember  if  we  can  help  it.  That  is  the  secret,  and  you 
know  what  I  think.  What  says  my  telltale  face  to  Alice?  Is  my 
heart  in  what  I  have  said?" 
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"Yes,  oh,  yes,  Kate,"  she  said,  sobbing  and  chnging  very  close, 
"and  I  will  tell  you  truly,  I  love  him  ;  I  loved  him  when  I  looked 
upon  him  scarred  and  burned  after  what  he  did  on  that  night,  and  it 
was  when,  forgetting  just  that  once  that  they  had  told  me  I  was  not 
worthy  to  gras])  the  hands  of  stainless  creatures.  I  held  his  hand  a 
moment,  that  the  look  he  gave  me  back  warned  me  to  be  more  guarded 
than  I  had  been,  even  if  I  had  to  go  away  to  escape  his  love.  Can 
it  be  right,  Kate,  for  me  to  enter  into  all  the  peace  and  joys  of 
womanhood  again?     Will  they  let  me?" 

"Not  another  word  now ;  they  will  let  you.  If  there  are  any  who 
think  they  have  the  right  to  say  you  nay,  let  them  answer  it  to  him 
who  has  forbidden  them  to  do  so.  You  shall  say  only  one  thing  more 
about  this  now,  and  it  must  be  yes  or  no  ;  and  then  I've  half  an  hour's 
work  before  me  to  make  you  look  just  like  a  picture  I  have,"  said 
Kate  with  a  decisive  little  shake  of  her  head,  "will  you  let  this  mat- 
ter take  care  of  itself,  and  when  the  time  comes  do  that  which  your 
heart  bids  you?" 

"Bless  you  for  this !  Yes.  T  will,  and  strive  to  live  so  wholly  for 
him  and  for  you,  that  you  shall  bless  the  day  that  you  lifted  up  the 
crushed  and  weary  wanderer,  and  set  her  in  your  midst  and  taught 
her  this:  That  even  when  the  natural  protectors  (those  who  have 
held  us  theirs  for  years)  cast  the  erring  off,  yet  may  some  strangers, 
kinder  than  these,  lift  us  up,  if  we  will  only  trust  them." 

"O,  that  is  a  long,  long  yes,  but  it's  all  right  now  first,  no  more 
tears ;  then,  look,  did  you  ever  see  a  girl  that  looked  like  this?"  And 
Kate  help  up  the  picture  old  Joe  had  entrusted  to  her  keeping. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?  It  is  I  when  I  was  a  very  'lapp)-  girl."  an- 
swered Alice,  looking  eagerly  at  it,  and  then  taking  it  in  her  hands 
and  examining  it  closely. 

"Old  Joe  has  carried  it  about  for  years,  and  he  gave  it  to  me  to 
keep  for  him."  responded  Kate,  "and  it  is  my  whim  to  make  you  look 
like  that  as  far  as  possible  to-night :  so  come  along  ir.to  Flo's  room 
here.  I  can't  make  your  hair  grow  long;  T  am  not  the  fairy;  Flo  is 
our  fairy,  and  she  isn't  here,  but  here  are  a  few  little  things  I 
brought  around,  and  I  am  going  to  have  you  my  way  to-night;  that 
is.  if  vou  reallv  don't  mind?" 
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"O,  no,  you  won't  make  me  look  so  young  as  that ;  and  Mr.  Ship- 
ley told  me  if  I  didn't  stop  wrinkling  my  forehead  he'd  have  to  stop 
counting,  because  the  permanent  wrinkles  were  getting  so  numerous; 
but  when  he  thought  I  didn't  like  what  he  had  said,  do  you  know, 
he  asked  me  instantly  if  I  had  pain  when  I  did  it ;  and  he  said  he 
was  sorry  he  spoke  of  it,  and  looked  miserable  all  the  evening." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Sam  is  just  a  big  overgrown  boy,  and  never  will 
be  anything  else."  busying  herself  with  her  new  task,  and  seeming  to 
enjoy  what  she  was  doing,  "he  is  the  kind  of  man  you  can  scold  when 
you  want  to,  and  you  always  think  of  him  as  ready  to  help  you. 
Trust  him ;  everybody  does.  Why,  I  would  go  to  him  for  advice  if 
I  needed  it  and  Harry  was  not  near,  about  almost  anything;  he's 
what  Mr.  Bond  calls  'solid'  without  being  dull  and  stupid." 

Thus  talking  and  arranging,  they  passsed  the  interval  of  time  they 
had  to  wait  until  the  first  of  those  who  were  to  help  in  the  surprise 
to  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Flo  arrived  in  the  person  of  Rose  Carlyle, 
looking,  if  possible,  prettier  and  more  plump  than  ever.  Richard 
would  come  directly  from  his  work,  so  Rose  came  early  to  help  a 
little ;  so  she  said. 

"And  this  is  Alice,"  exclaimed  this  beaming  little  woman,  "well, 
I  am  Rose  Carlyle.  I  have  wanted  to  see  you  for  a  long  time."  And 
Rose  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  told  her  she  was  getting  color  in 
her  cheeks.  "Dick  says  you  looked  so  white  and  thin  the  first  time 
he  saw  you  that  he  couldn't  get  you  out  of  his  mind  for  days ;  but 
you  look  like  a  girl  this  evening;  I  declare,  you  don't  look  as  old  as 
Kate." 

Then  Alice  told  how  Kate  had  tyrannized  over  her,  and  dressed  her 
according  to  whim  whether  she  would  or  not.  "But  I  feel  young,  be- 
cause many  things  have  been  done  to  make  me  feel  that  way ;  I  have 
found  so  many  friends,  and  they  all  treat  me  like  a  child.  They 
think  for  me  because — N\'ell — because  they  say  I  have  thought  too 
much,  you  know,  when  there  was  only  dear  Uncle  Joe  and  me."  And 
Alice  looked  at  Kate,  saying,  "She  does  everything;  everybody  goes 
to  her,  and  she  thinks  and  does  for  me,  and  it  is  very  good,  because 
you  know  I  have  been  tired  for  years,  and  she  is  finding  rest  for  me 
among  you." 
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"Yes,  of  course,  we  understand,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  you,  and 
we  don't  want  any  more  running  away.  If  I  were  Kate  I  wouldn't 
trust  you  out  alone ;  people  who  run  away  once  need  watching,"  said 
Rose,  looking  so  brimming  full  of  good  spirits  that  Alice  could  not 
take  her  eyes  off  her. 

"She  has  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  Rose,  so  we  will  forget  her 
old  offence ;  she's  a  very  obedient  girU" 

When  Carlyle  came  Kate  and  his  wife  turned  Alice  over  to  him  ; 
they  had  work  to  do,  they  said,  and  they  told  him  he  was  to  talk  to 
Alice,  and  behave  himself. 

"Don't  tell  all  you  know  and  a  great  deal  that  you  do  not  know, 
Dick,  as  you  generally  do,"  said  Rose,  "I  can't  trust  him,  Alice,  he 
tells  everything  I  do,  and  these  people  encourage  him  and  laugh  at 
my  mistakes.  Remember  now,  Dick,  Alice  don't  understand  like  the 
rest  of  them,  do  be  sensible  if  you  know  how." 

"You  say  I  am  not  to  tell  about  the  trunk,  Rose?"  queried  Dick, 
winking  wickedly  at  Kate. 

"Of  course  not ;  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  it  came  open  in  the  sta- 
tion;  I  told  the  man  to  be  careful,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  pre- 
serves ;  but  he  threw  it  about  and  bursted  it  open,  and  such  a  dread- 
ful mess  you  never  saw ;  and  mind  you,  I  lost  five  jars  of  preserves, 
and  I  don't  know  how  much  jelly  right  there  in  our  little  station ; 
and  Dick  said  it  was  all  my  fault,  just  because  I  cut  the  big  ugly 
rope  oft'  the  trunk.  When  the  man  came  to  get  it,  I  locked  the  thing, 
and  there  were  two  straps  to  help  keep  it  shut,  so  I  told  Dick  not  to 
tie  all  that  horrid  rope  around  it;  but  he  will  have  his  own  way,  and 
mamma  sided  with  him,  so  he  put  it  on,  and  I  watched  my  chance, 
and  when  the  man  came  for  it  I  cut  it  off  just  to  show  him  that  I  was 
right,  and  if  the  man  at  the  station  had  only  done  as  I  told  him  it 
would  have  been  all  right." 

"And  Smith  wouldn't  have  sold  me  two  suits  of  clothes  that  I 
possess  now,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  wouldn't  have  been  telegraphed  to 
meet  you  at  this  end  of  the  line  with  a  tape  measure,"  added  Dick, 
while  poor  Alice  tried  not  to  laugh. 

"It  was  funny,"  admitted  Rose,  and  her  old  merry  laugh  rang 
out,  making  further  restraint  impossible,  and  a  laugh  that  perhaps 
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had  not  been  heard  anywhere  for  years  back,  now  blended  sweetly 
with  the  rest. 

"You  see  how  it  is,"  said  Rose,  "he  tells  everything." 

"But  he  didn't,  indeed  he  didn't  tell  this,"  answered  Alice,  still 
laughing,  "you  told  it.'' 

"He  made  me  do  it,  and  besides  if  I  hadn't  told  it  he  would;  so 
it's  all  the  same :  come  Kate,  I  don't  care  what  he  tells ;  so  there." 
And  Rose  went  to  tlie  kitchen  with  Kate,  leaving  Alice  still  enjoying 
what  she  had  just  heard. 

"That  is  the  first  time,  Rose,  I  have  seen  her  laugh  like  that,  and 
it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  me  to  see  it ;  now  we  must  brighten  her 
up  and  watch  her :  what  she  told  you  is  true,  poor  girl ;  she  has 
thought  too  long,  and  only  the  one  sad  thing  to  think  about."  And 
with  this  remark  Kate's  apron  went  on,  and  a  lively  business  went 
rapidly  on  in  Mrs.  Middleton's  well  appointed  kitchen. 

The  plan  Shipley  had  laid  was  one  to  which  Kate  had  at  first 
raised  some  objection,  but  she  yielded  to  his  persuasions  simply,  as 
she  expressed  it,  "because  he  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  notion  that 
I  haven't  the  heart  to  say  any  more  in  opposition  to  it."  Shipley 
wanted  a  sort  of  "reunion,  you  know,"  and  invited  all  the  old 
friends,  including  Margaret  Stone  and  Mr.  Radcliffe ;  Kate  did  not 
disapprove  the  plan,  but  urged  that  they  meet  at  her  home  because 
she  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  "turning  Mother  Middleton's  house 
inside  out ;"  but  Sam  said  he  was  giving  this  supper,  and  wanted  to 
do  it  at  the  only  home  he  had. 

"What  I  want  is  your  help  so  tliat  it  won't  be  a  mess,  you  know  ; 
I  don't  want  you  to  fuss  and  cook  ;  I'll  get  things  cooked,  and  all  I 
need  is  your  eye  here  and  there ;  then  it  will  go  off  all  right." 

"You  are  a  flatterer ;  I  know  that.  But  I'll  fix  it  for  you.  I'll 
get  what  I  think  is  nice ;  and  you  needn't  get  any  ready  cooked 
messes ;  we  won't  any  of  us  like  them,  and  I  like  to  fix  things,  so  if 
you  will  trust  it  to  me  I'll  promise  a  nice  little  supper,  and  you  shall 
pay  for  it ;  will  that  do  ?" 

Shipley  was  delighted  ;  he  instructed  her  not  to  spare  expense,  and 
bad  some  wild  suggestions  and  was  disposed  to  buy  double  what 
could  possibly  be  used,  but,  with  a  rod  of  iron  did  Kate  rule  him,  and 
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he  submitted  very  dubious  about  many  of  her  ruling?  but  still  pretty 
well  satisfied  that,  if  Kate  managed  matters,  the  thing  would  go  off 
with  smoothness. 

Harry  and  the  greatly  excited  bookkeeper  were  to  meet  the  train 
and  escort  Flo  and  her  mother  home  in  triumph,  and  they  were  in 
waiting  quite  half  an  hour  before  the  time,  which  circumstance 
worked  the  man  at  the  gates  up  very  much,  because  they  tried  to  meet 
trains  indiscriminately,  and  worried  the  man  to  death  with  their 
questioning  and  fidgeting.  At  last  when  the  right  train  did  come, 
they  rushed  in  pellmell,  and  many  people  uttered  unflattering  com- 
mentaries upon  their  heedlessness  and  utter  obliviousness  of  corns 
that  were  particularly  tender.  They  got  Flo  out.  and  there  was 
Aunt  Jane,  who  had  not  been  expected  at  all.  Such  laughing  and 
shaking  of  hands,  such  getting  of  things  and  bidding  the  man  who 
was  to  take  Flo's  chair  "drive  faster  than  steam."  because  they 
wanted  it  to  reach  the  house  as  soon  as  Flo  did.  Then  Shipley  lifted 
the  fairy  into  the  carriage,  telling  her  she  was  heavy,  and  that  if 
she  had  stayed  two  weeks  longer  he  couldn't  li:ive  littctl  her  at  all; 
while  Harry  tried  to  tell  Aunt  Jane  a  thousand  things  while  he  was 
putting  her  and  Mrs.  Middleton  in.  Then  came  a  contention  whether 
Sam  or  Harry  should  ride  inside,  which  delayed  the  start  somewhat; 
Sam  said  Harry  ought  to  ride  inside  because  Mrs.  Bond  would  natu- 
rally want  to  talk  to  him.  while  Harry  maintained  with  equal  stub- 
bornness that  Sam  should  ride  inside  because  he  was  so  big  that  there 
wasn't  room  for  him  outside:  but  this  Shipley  declared  was  non- 
sense, and  finally  jumped  up  beside  the  driver,  and  instructed  that 
grinning  fellow  to  drive  on.  telling  him  that  the  other  gentleman 
wasn't  coming  at  all.  which  masterful  procedure  forced  Markland 
to  ride  inside. 

When  the  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  the  door  Shipley  leaped 
down,  and  it  did  not  take  the  inside  passengers  long  to  alight ;  Harry 
carried  Flo  right  in,  and  her  chair  \\as  waiting  for  her,  Alice  and 
Margaret  sitting  very  close  to  where  it  stood. 

"Here  she  is."  said  LTarry.  putting  her  gently  down  ;  and  every- 
body waited  instinctively  until  the  little  fairy  and  Alice  had  ex- 
changed greetings.    That  was  a  pretty  sight ;  the  tall  beautiful  woman 
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bent  very  low.  and  Flo's  arms  went  round  her  neck  and  her  lips 
said,  softly.  "At  last,  Alice,  at  last!    Oh!  how  glad  I  am!" 

"I  have  come.  Flo  ;  come  to  you  and  the  rest  to  be  loved,  and 
never  again  to  go  far  away  from  you ;  I  am  very  thanf ul ;  very, 
very  happy  now." 

And  if  some  in  the  room  who  heard  and  saw  what  passed  had 
Radcliffe's  trouble  with  their  noses,  why,  perhaps  it  was  not  very 
strange.  Then  there  was  Margaret ;  "You  are  Margaret  Stone ;  we 
know  all  about  you,"  said  Flo,  reaching  out  a  hand  to  her,  "we  heard 
of  you  if  we  were  so  far  away."  And  Margaret  kissed  her;  and 
then  there  was  a  general  exchange  of  greetings.  Everybody  had  a 
go  at  Aunt  Jane,  and  when  she  came  to  Alice  she  said  not  a  word,  bat 
took  the  girl  right  in  her  arms,  and  Alice  understood  that  very  well. 
Mrs.  Middleton  did  very  much  the  same  thing,  only  she  said,  after 
kissing  the  face  that  seemed  to  ask  to  be  kissed  now : 

"INIy  dear,  you  understand ;  and  you  are  to  remain  here  with  Flo 
and  me  for  a  little  while  if  you  care  to  do  so ;  we  have  set  our  hearts 
upon  it,  and  if  it  won't  be  dull." 

Alice  stopped  her,  saying,  quickly : 

"No,  no,  you  know  it  can  never  be  that  to  me  where  any  of  you 
are.  I  want  to  stay :  it  will  be  so  good  to  help  with  Flo,  Yes,  Kate 
told  me ;  I  haven't  even  had  to  think  since  they  found  me ;  Kate  does 
everything." 

Supper  was  at  last  ready,  and  on  the  minute  set  by  Shipley  for 
the  serving  of  that  meal.  Radclifife  appeared  in  an  immaculate  array 
of  linen,  beaming  and  shaking  hands  with  everybody,  and  acting  as 
though  he  were  very  glad,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  that  party,  and  well 
he  might  be.  Old  Joe  was  at  the  house,  but  no  amount  of  persuad- 
ing could  induce  him  to  take  a  seat  at  that  table ;  Kate  remonstrated 
and  coaxed  and  scolded  and  threatened  dire  retaliation  if  he  did 
not  yield  ;  and  Alice,  too,  urged  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"Harkee,  child,"  he  said  to  Kate,  "I  know  yer  want  me,  end  thet's 
a  most  pleasin'  thing  ter  know,  but  tain't  wat  T  want :  see,  dear.  Yer 
all  hev  read  a  many  books,  end  was  ter  schools  which  I  warn't  much, 
end  yet  yer  see  I  wouldn't  be  ter  home  along  o'  so  much  fine  talkin', 
though  I  like  ter  hear  it;  Fm  fer  more  pleased  ef  yer  will  let  me 
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wait  on  yer  a  bit,  end  look  et  yer.  Don't  think  I'm  apinin'  tcr  sit 
theer  end  don't  do  it  'cans  I  doubt  yer  sayin'  I'd  he  free  and  welcome 
ter  do  it,  dearie,  cus  I  ain't  no  more  liable  ter  doubt  notbin'  es  yer 
say  tben  I  em  wat's  writ  inter  the  good  book;  but  mebbie  wen  yer 
older  yer  ken  make  out  better  ter  understand  my  mcanin'.  I  won't  sit 
theer,  so  let  me  wait  on  'em  a  little  end  look  et  'em.  end  get  my  bite 
after  the  ways  o'  old  sea  dogs."    And  so  it  had  to  be. 

It  is  indeed  a  collossal  task  to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
all  that  was  done  and  said  that  evening ;  Shijjley  with  his  usual  pro- 
pensity for  drawing  Carlyle  out  a.>ked  rather  more  questions  about 
the  stock  of  sweets  that  had  been  brought  back  by  Rose  and  her  hus- 
band, and  in  spite  of  warning  frovviis  Dick  told  the  story  of  the 
trunk  and  many  other  stories,  causing  Rose  to  protest  in  one  breath, 
and  unwittingly  help  tell  the  story  against  which  she  protested  with 
the  next. 

"Lord  bless  me,  though,"  said  Radcliffe.  when  Carlyle  said  in 
apparent  seriousness  that  Rose's  little  brother  had  witnessed  the 
preserving  of  many  bees  among  the  fruits  she  had  j^ut  up,  "Lord 
bless  me,  it's  dangerous  to  eat  'em  ;  1  never  thought  of  it  before,  but 
I  ate  preserved  fruit  (pears,  I  think,  yes,  1  know  it  was  pears)  last 
winter,  and  I  was  really  ill.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  sur])rised  if  it 
wasn't  bees ;  they  do  hover  about  where  sweets  are ;  don't  wonder 
you  couldn't  watch  'em.  Mrs.  Carlyle;  they're  so  quick." 

"There  isn't  a  bee  in  anything  1  put  u]).  and  Dick  knows  there 
isn't;  1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Rose;  and  everyljody  but 
RadcliiYe  laughed  :  he  was  puzzled,  and  merely  smiled. 

"Well,  I'd  be  very  careful  in  case,  you  know." 

Alice,  during  the  entire  evening,  kept  ver\'  close  to  Flo's  chair, 
and  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in  watching  her  and  waiting 
upon  her;  when  she  tliouglU  no  eyes  were  upon  her,  she  would  bend 
over  and  kiss  her,  as  tnongh  it  were  such  a  comfort  to  her,  and  Flo 
would  return  the  caresses  with  interest.  Kate  wa?;  everywhere.  The 
supper  was  ))erfect.  and  womanly  pride  swelled  in  her  heart  when 
Shipley  told  her  so  in  his  blunt,  honest  way  when  she  came  and  sat 
for  a  little  time  beside  him.  Carlyle  told  afterwards  that  Shipley  kept 
following  Kate  about  with  his  eyes  that  evening,  and  that  so  intent 
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was  he  upon  this,  that  Rose  who  sat  nearest  to  him  had  to  ask  twice 
if  she  wished  anything  passed  at  table.    They  all  demanded  an  after 
dinner  speech  of  Radclift'e.  which  demand  caused  vigorous  lacera- 
tion of  that  gentleman's  scalp  and  many  protestations  that  he  couldn't 
do  it.     But  thev  were  inexorable:  so  he  tiually  rose,  and  after  a 
rather  helpless  look,  and  much  ahenmiing  and  halting,  he  said. 
-    "T  can't  sav  I   never  made  an  after-dinner   speech  before;  I've 
made  many  in  my  time  to  men  who.  like  myself,  are  playing  at  the 
huge  game  called  trade.     I  don't  know  what  you  expect  me  to  say, 
but  I  know  what  1  want  to  say :  it  is  simply  this :  that  I  am  glad  it 
has  fallen  my  lot  to  be  here  to-night.     There  are  men  of  my  calling 
to-night,  who  are  eminently  successful,  whose  homes  are  ablaze  with 
the  splendor  their  wealth  provides  in  lavish  abundance,  men  of  fami- 
lies they  are ;  and  yet  many  of  them  are  isolated  among  their  luxuri- 
ant surroundings,  having  one  thought,  one  aim  that  gives  them  no 
rest;  the  aim  to  get,  and  keep  on  getting  day  by  day:  while  their 
wives  and  their  children  are  forgotten  by  them,  and  they  in  turn  are 
forgotten  by  these  wives  and  children,  because  the  wish  to  get  holds 
them  heart  and  soul  aloof  from  fireside  joys.     What  I  say  is  this; 
that  if  any  of  you  young  men  launch  forth  on  the  turbulent  sea  of 
trade,  be  careful  to  keep  in  view  a  fact  that  is  sadly  forgotten  by 
many  of  my  brethren;  if  you  marry   (and  I  hope  you  will),  don't 
think  that  you've  filled  the  bill  when  you've  provided  house  and  food 
and  dress  and  unlimited  pin  money  to  the  woman  you  have  chosen. 
It's  right  to  do  all  this  if  you  can,  but  mark  me,  there  is  a  higher 
something  you  must  give ;  it  is  your  confidence,  your  affection,  your 
love  that  a  good  woman  wants,  and  don't  you  try  to  wean  her  from 
her  natural  desires.     I  can't  say  anything  to  these  girls ;  there  are 
women  here  to-night  who  know  what  to  say  to  them.  Trust  me,  there 
is  no  happiness  so  real,  no  joy  so  great  as  the  joy  that  comes  of  liv- 
ing as  you  people  live,  not  for  self,  but  for  one  another.    I  miss  one 
who  ought  to  be  here,  my  friend  Tom  Bond,  whose  life  is  all  that  a 
good  man's  life  should  be :  follow  him,  and  you  won't  go  wrong.    I 
thank  you  that  I  am  one  of  those  chosen  to  be  with  you  to-night ;  I 
thank  you  above  all  for  opening  to  me  a  fresher,  brighter,  cleaner 
page  in  the  day-book  of  my  life,  and  I  am  a  far,  far  better,  wiser 
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man  because  I  know  you  than  I  was  one  year  ago." 

Carlyle  proposed  games,  and  they  were  played  witli  a  zest  that 
made  Aunt  Jane  beam  benignly  on  the  company,  and  assure  Mrs. 
Middleton  that  if  Tom  were  there  he'd  be  younger  than  any  of  the 
rest,  which  statement  Mrs.  Middleton  doubted  not  in  tiie  least. 
Harry  Markland  proposed  a  toast  which  they  drank,  using  coltee  or 
water,  wine  being  unused  in  this  house. 

*T  give  you,  Joe,  the  best,  the  most  faithful  friend,  the  truest 
heart  and  the  kindest — the  man  who  sticks  close  by  his  friends.  I 
give  you,  Joe,  who  never  turned  away  from  any  creature  that  a  kind 
word  could  comfort."  They  all  responded  heartily  to  this,  and  poor 
Joe  looked  almost  territied  when  Radclilte  told  him  he'd  have  to 
reply  for  the  credit  of  the  firm,  assuring  him  that  Radclilte  &  Co. 
would  be  disgraced  forever  if  one  in  their  service  failed  to  do  the 
handsome  thing  on  this  occasion. 

"I've  got  a  many  things  ter  say  ef  I  knowed  how  ter  say  "em," 
said  the  old  man,  looking  from  one  face  to  another,  his  glance 
finally  resting  upon  Alice,  "but  I  don't.  All  I  know  how  ter  say 
is  thankee  all,  end  ef  I'm  give  the  credit  fer  standin'  by,  that's  all 
I  ever  done,  end  I  mean  ter  keep  on  a  standin'  by  end  a  stickin' 
close  end  a  thankin'  of  Him  es  hes  stood  by  fer  thousens  er  yers, 
4het  I've  a  chance  ter  stand  by  along  o'  sich  es  my  old  eyes  looks 
upon  ter  night." 

Everybody  said  that  was  a  very  good  speech  and  Joe  was  covered 
with  glory  forever  when  Aunt  Jane  came  across  the  room  to  take 
his  hard  hand. 

RadclitTe  was  the  first  to  depart,  and  then  Margaret  Stone  de- 
clared she  must  hurry  off  and  that  it  was  later  than  she  had  im- 
agined. Shipley,  of  course,  was  on  hand  to  go  with  her,  and  so 
was  Harry ;  and  Rose  Carlyle  relieved  the  girl  from  the  embar- 
rassing necessity  of  choosing  between  them  by  telling  her  not  to 
bother  with  either  of  them,  but  to  come  with  her  and  Dick,  who 
went  very  close  to  her  house,  and  she  availed  herself  of  the  sug- 
gestion, telling  both  Markland  and  Shipley  she  saw  enough  of  them 
every  day,  and  that  she  was  at  least  sure  of  one  more  good  laugh 
that  night  if  she  went  with  the  Carlyles. 
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Of  course  Aunt  Jane  went  home  with  Harry,  and  Kate  and 
Joe  brought  up  the  rear  with  that  good  woman's  small  effects  in 
her  satchel.  Alice  remained  at  Middleton's,  and  that  night  Flo 
heard  from  the  girl  (who  seemed  to  cling  to  tlie  Httle  cripple)  the 
whole  story  of  her  life;  and  that  was  tiie  only  tune  she  ever  re- 
peated it. 

"Kate,"  said  Harry  that  night,  "I  thought  Alice  looked  younger 
to-night.    There  was  something  different  about  her." 

"She  looked  more  like  this,''  answered  the  sister,  handing  him 
the  picture  of  Alice  taken  when  she  was  a  rosy,  happy  girl. 

"Is  this  she !  Yes,  I'd  know  it ;  but  to  think,  Kate,  what  a 
frightful  change  the  pertidy  of  one  man  has  wrought  upon  that 
dear  face.  She  is  beautiful  still,  and  1  saw  her  face  look  like  that 
more  than  once  to-night."' 

"Well,  Harry,  if  you  will  be  very  patient  and  very  gentle  I 
fhink  you  may  try  to  make  her  look  like  this  for  life.  Do  you 
understand.^" 

He  understood,  and  Kate  was  very  much  mussed  then  and  there, 
and  didn't  mind  it  a  bit.    In  fact,  she  said  it  was  very  good. 

"Well,  if  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  I  understand,  I  guess  I'll 
have  to  let  you  go  to  Aunt  Jane,"  said  Harry,  releasing  her. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something  to-night,  Harry.  I  don't  like  to 
speak  of  this,  but  1  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  knowl- 
edge of — of  him?" 

"My  dear  little  sister,"  he  answered,  drawing  her  to  him  again, 
"I  have  only  this  knowledge;  he  is  no  more  among  men;  he  can 
do  no  more  harm." 

"Tell  me,  was  he  long  ill;  did  he  say  he  was  sorry?  Did  any 
one  go  kindly  to  him  at  the  last  and  tell  him  it  was  not  too  late  if 
he  would  be  truly  sorry?" 

"No,  he  died  down  there  in  the  filth  and  vice,  perhaps  by  a 
hand  he  had  angered  against  him.  It  is  not  known,  dear  Kate, 
nor  do  I  think  it  ever  will  be.  No  friend  there  was  to  take  that 
clay,  no  eye  was  dim  because  that  heart  beat  not.  Relief,  not  pity, 
filled  our  hearts  when  we  knew  it;  nor  can  I  say  from  my  heart 
to-night  I  pity  him." 
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Kate  answered  not  at  once,  but  her  eyes  were  full  and  she 
shuddered  as  he  held  her.    Presently  she  said : 

"Yes,  I  pity  him  ;  I  pity  him.  and  I  would  have  gone  to  him  in 
that  awful  hour  had  it  been  possible,  and  told  him  there  was  yet 
hope;  and  if  he  had  asked  me.  I  could  truly  have  said  I  forgive 
you.    Be  sorry  and  it  is  not  too  late." 

"Then  you  are  more  angel  than  woman,  and  old  Joe  is  right 
when  he  says  there  is  that  in  your  dear  face  that  is  not  quite  of 
this  earth."  And  thus  they  parted,  Kate  looking  very  grave  as  she 
entered  her  little  room. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Angela 


The  heavy-jowled.  fat-cheeked  man  shifted  off  the  rig-ht 
section  of  his  suspenders  and  rubbed  reflectively  the  rust  occa- 
sioned by  the  buckle  upon  his  not  over  clean  shirt. 

"Well,  they  sure  did  send  us  a  Spring-  chicken,"  he  rumin- 
ated, g-azing-  throug^h  and  past  the  flushed  countenance  of  Mr. 
John  Hervey  Skaife,  Lieutenant  and  inspector  Second  Class  of 
the  Philippines'  Constabulary. 

"I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  question  of  ag-e,  Mr.  Mahring-er," 
replied  the  lieutenant,  trying-  to  show  no  irritation;he  hadbeen 
told  that  to  manifest  displeasure  when  accused  of  the  capital 
crime  of  youth  was  proof  possitive  that  he  was  evenyoung-- 
er  than  appearances  seemed  to  indicate. 

"Quite  cor-rect  young-  man,''  ag-reed  Mr.  Mahring-her,  tak- 
ing- a  sectional  survey  of  a  roll  of  tobacco  and  accurately  separ- 
ating-from  it  the  lower  rig-ht  ang-le.  "It  aint.  If  you  can  deliver 
the  g-oods  you  are  'it'  as  much  as  thoug-h  you  blew  your  worldly 
wisdom  throug-h  a  set  of  Albert  Edwards.  I  was  simply  con- 
templating- the  fact  that  you  are  a  rabbit  and  very  tender.'' 

"I  am  twenty-one,"  stated  Lieutenant  Skaife,  finding- the 
pressure  unbearable. 

"Is  thatsoT'  Mr.  Mahring-er  seemed  for  the  moment  im- 
pressed. "Twenty-one!  A  man  entitled  to  vote  as  many  times 
as  the  Purity   Reform  will  let  him.      Now,   that's  what  I  call 
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nice."' 

"Beast!"  reflected  John   Skaife,  catching-  the  ironical  note. 

"But,  however,''  continued  Mr.  Mahring-er,  his  jaw  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  man  stricken  into  second  child-hood  and 
mumps,  "as  I  said  before,  here  you  are,  and  you've  g-otlthe  jcb. 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  up  ag-ainst,  kid?  ' 

In  a  minute  I  shall  hit  him,"  mentally  determined  John 
Skaife;  but  what  he  said  was  something-  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  be  g-lad  of  Mr.  Mahring-er's  view  of  the  situation  at  May- 
alan  and  his  adviec  anent  the  proper  manner  in  \\hich  to  cope 
with  it. 

"To  beg-in  with,"  said  Mahring-er,  embracing-  the  oppor- 
tunit}',  "you  very  likel}^  came  down  here  with  a  lot  of  guff  in 
your  head  about  serving-  your  country  in  her  island  possesions 
and  building-  up  the  empire  and  so  on.  Now.  I'm  going-  to  hand 
you  a  little  bit  of  fine-cut  wisdom,  which  it  would  take  you  sev 
era!  5^ears  to  sort  out  for  yourself  and  put  it  up  into  the  neat 
package  you're  getting  it  in  now.  Guess  you  wonder  why  I 
talk  so  free  and  frank  with  3^ou,  knowing  that  you're  only  a  kid; 
but  the  thing  stands  this  awa^':  Me  and  you  and  Harry  Hux- 
ster  are  the  only  three  white  men  in  Mayalan,  unless  youcount 
the  school-teacher,  which  you  shouldn't  because  no  real  man 
wears  a  black  alpaca  coat  and  talks  like  a  gospel-shark. 

Now,  everybody  in  these  here  islands  that's  worth  thirty 
cents  Mex  with  a  hole  in  it,  is  out  for  the  legitimate  pickings. 
The  civil  government  gives  us  enough  to  live  on  while  we're 
out  here;  but  a  white  man  can't  stay  in  these  dhobie  lands  more'n 
three  or  four  years  if  he  wants  to  continue  a  white  man  and  not 
a  nigger-  Now,  there's  all  sort's  of  good  cunishav.'  floating  about 
here,  and  the  wise  gu^'  gets  his  peepers  on  it  and  nails  it  up  in 
a  box  and  sends  it  home  for  a  bank  on  Broadway  to  keep  safe, 
waiting  the  time  when  he  camps  out  in  Rector's  with  the  bunch 
of  skirts  that  has  her  name  in  electric  letters  over  the  Casino, 
and  opens  Pol  Roger  '89  with  dust  and  cobwebs  on  it." 

"Then  there  are  good  chances  for  investment,  are  there?" 
asked  John  Skaife  eagerly.     There  were  some  thousands  of  the 
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Skaife  money,  his  patrimony,  to  his  credit  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Kichinoud:  and  it  bad  been  one  of  his  illusions  that  the  Phil- 
ippines was  a  land  in  which  to  sow  these  thousands  and  reap  a 
Jason ic  crop. 

Mahring-er  gfrunted  and  shifted  down  the  other  section  of 
suspender-^  In  a  land  where  the  wiiite  man's  costume  may  be 
at  once  neat,  scrupulously  clean  and  well-fitting-  at  the  expense 
of  only  a  few  dollars  per  white  drill  suit,  Mr.  Ed  Mahringfer's 
appearance  bore  witness  to  at  least  his  decided  unconvetionality 
wearing"  as  he  did  a  pink-md-yellow  striped  shirt,  a  cerise  tie„ 
and  a  wing-  collar — all  of  which  might  have  been  adequately 
eliminated  b}^  the  substitution  of  a  white  tunic  buttoned  up  t® 
his  throat-  It  was  also  evident  that  his  laundress  found  small 
profit  in  him;  and  that,  when  the  average  Philippine  wash-bilS 
is  but  a  Mexican  dollar  for  fifty  pieces.  Young  Skaife  scrupia 
lously  clean  even  in  his  college  days  when  life  at  the  "frat" 
house  swallowed  up  most  of  his  meager  allowance,  could  not 
find  it  easy  to  forg-ive  so  patent  an  omission. 

"BvLi  Judge  Mah ringer  he  was,  for  all  that,  and  dealt  out  his 
peculiar  brand  of  equity  from  Mayalan  to  Himalayan,  the  same 
territory  taking  in  large  portions  of  Olite  Province. 

And  when  John  Skaife  had  been  relieved  from  giving  riding"- 
lessons  to  a  major's  daughter  each  afternoon  on  the  Luneta, 
and  transferred  to  Mayalan  and  the  command  of  a  serg^eant  two 
corporals  and  forty  little  constahularios^  all  brown,  his  advisory 
orders  had  been  to  consult  Judge  Mahringer  and  to  work  with 
him,  considering  himself  at  all  times  subject  to  that  honorable 
gentleman's  commands. 

That  was  why  John  Skaife  endured  Mr.  Mahringer  without 
display  of  dissent,  beating  his  riding-crop  against  his  puttees 
meanwhile,  and  wishing  he  were  back  in  Manila  where  a  main 
could  always  find  a  decent  chap  or  two  and  a  nice  girl  or  so  ? 

'' Investment,  sonny,"  said  Mr.  Mahringer,  "is  a  queer 
word.  "If  you  mean  investment  of  brains— that's  me!  But 
every  cent  I  get  out  of  these  bad  lands  goes  to  Broadway,  yosa 
betcher!      Now,  I  can   help  you,  and  you  can  help  me.      The 
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only  thing- 1  ask  of  you  is  taat  you  dont  stick  question-marks  in 
to  me  when  I  tell  you  to  do  a  thing-,  and  if  affairs  pan  out  all 
rig^ht  you  will  be  handed  a  nice  piece  of  money  every  little  while 
and  3'ou  can  ship  it  back  to  the  States  and  look  wise.  I'll  give 
you  this  deal  straig-ht  from  the  hilt;  these  gugus  are  a  set  of 
hounds,  and  the  worse  you  treat  'em  the  better  they  like  you- 

But  Bill  Taft  is  playing-  solid  with  the  blue-stocking- club  in 
Boston,  and  that  crowd  says  the  Filipino  is  cur  little  brown 
brother  and  should  be  treated  as  sach— see?  So  you  ke*  p  that 
in  your  nut  and  go  to  their  bailes,  and  dance  with  their  girls, 
and  ask  the  old  guys  their  advice,  and  give  the  young  bucks  an 
American  cocktail  now  and  then,  and  generally  make  "em  think 
you  believe  they're  everything  on  earth  that  your  own  folks  at 
home  is.  And  when  you  hear  a  bunch  of  ladrones  is  raising 
trouble  and  burning  shacks  and  stealing-  cattle,  don't  get  after 
them  too  strong! 

"Just  get  out  your  men  and  chase  'em  a  few  miles,  and  then 
come  back  and  look  victorious, because  sometimes  them  ladrojie 
is  quite  rCvSpectable  Gugus  and  have  long-winded  votes  at  the 
Sessions. 

Just  you  lay  around  and  don't  do  anything  much.  Don't 
try  to  reform  nothing.  Be  happy  and  when  I  put  you  wise  to  a 
game  that's  got  something  in  it  for  both  of  us,  you  sit  tight  and 
hold  on.  Now  I've  handed  you  your  meal  ticket  punched  for 
the  next  ten  years  in  what  I've  just  said  to  you,  and  if  you  fol- 
low it  out  and  stick  to  me,  we'll  both  be  wearing  diamonds  and 
eating  in  Rector's  before  two  years  is  out." 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.Mahringer,"aaid  John  Skaife. a  little  stiffly- 
"I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  catch  your  drift.  As  for  being  pleas- 
ant and  courteous  to  the  Filipinos,  I  hope  I  shall  always  be 
that.  But  when  it  comes  to  allowing  a  lot  of  theivingi  burning 
malo  hoinbres  to  run  up  and  down  my  piovince  and  do  what 
they  please  just  because  they  masquerade  at  election  time,  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  agree  with  you.     If  any  of " 

"Sure,  sure,''  agreed  Mahringer,  "That's  the  way  you're 
bound   to  look  at  it  at  first.     You  aint  been   here  long.     Wait 
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a  few  weeks  and  you'll  catch  on  just  the  same  as  all  of  ua  do, 
and  g"ct  wise  too 

The  interruption  that  wheeled  him  around  in  his  chair  was 
occasioned  by  his  office  muchacho,  who  had  entered  hurriedly 
and  was  holding:  the  door  shut  with  some  effort,  turning  his 
op-eyes  to  Mahrin<^er  as  he  did  so.  mute  evidences  of  the  strain 
his  bodv  was  enduring. 

"What's  matter  with  you,  Tony?"  asked  Mahring-er.with 
the  toleration  of  a  higher  being. 

For  answer  the  mucJiacho  gave  hira  an  impassioned  flow  of 
VisayanSpanish  whichSkaife  onlypartly  understood.     Yet  the 
bit  which  reached  him  put  him  on  his  feet,  listening  attentive- 
ly, the  flush  on  his  cheek   deepening  almost  to  carmine. 

"What  does  he  say, Mr.  Mahringer?'' 

His  voice  was  eager;  his  tones  those  of  the  youth  trained 
for  war,  who  sees  his  first  opportunity  to  use  knowledge  long 
reduced  to  formula,  and  the  executive  ability  the  existence  of 
which  his  superiors  have  made  a  subject  for  chaff. 

"Nothing  much.' 

Mahringer  selected  a  cigar  from  the  box,  bit  off  the  end, 
and  rubbed  his  fat  hands  over  it. 

*'Almeda's  bunch  are  on  the  rampage  again  and  have  collared 
a  few  carabao,  that's  all.  Don't  get  excited  over  a  little  thing 
like  that,  sonny.  You  keep  your  shirt  on  and  sit  tight, like  I 
told  you " 

But  as  Mahringer  spoke,  ihemuckacho,  no  longer  able  to 
serve  as  a  lock,  began  to  slip  outward  with  the  slowly  opening 
door;  and  a  discordant  wailing  from  the  other  room  mingled 
with  loud  cries  for  assistance  to  the  entire  calendar  of  saints 
filled  their  ears.  John  Skaife  knew  the  voice  for  a  woman's 
and  strode  forward,  putting  one  strong  hand  over  the  viuch' 
achd's  wrists  and  removing  his  grip  from  the  knob  of  the  door. 

The  muchacho  pushed  to  the  rear:  young  Skaife  saw  a  bun- 
dle of  dusty  clothes  onthe  floor  and  a  black  haired  person  bow- 
ed over  her  hands  and  sobbing  convulsively*  There  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  her  grief  that  told  John  Skaife  that 
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the  occasion  therefore  must  be  several  degrees  removed  from 
the  ordinary  tribulations  of  the  half-caste  woman;  and  putting- 
both  hand**  down,  he  took  her  grrimey  ones  and  raised  her  so 
that  each  surveyed  the  other. 

There  was  as  much  white  as  brown  blood  in  her  ancestry; 
this  he  knew  from  the  fact  that  her  eyes  did  not  ])rotrude  and 
that  her  nostrils  were  not  flat.  He  presumed  that  some  ten 
3'ears  earlier  she  had  more  claims  to  beauty  than  ordinary  mes- 
iizas ;  now,  weeping-,  with  rag^g-ed  clothes  and  unclean  face,  she 
presented  no  attraction.  But  the  chivalry  of  the  South  was  in 
John  Hervey  Skaifo,  and  to  him  she  was  a  woman  and  in  trouble. 

"Can  I  help  you?''he  asked  in  his  halting-  Spanish. 

Althoug-h  his  enunciation  was  strang-e  to  her  Visayan- 
trained  ears,  she  recognized  the  kindly  note  in  his  voice:  and 
then  as  her  eyes  took  in  the  red  epaulets  of  the  constabukry 
on  his  shoulders,  her  tears  wet  his  hand- 
He  caug-ht  a  word  of  explanation  now  and  then— perhaps 
one  in  every  three. 

"He  came— Almeda.  M\'  hi.sband— Caraza.  Americans 
no  like:  no  care.  Him  Spanish;  fig-ht  for  Spanish  when  Filipino 
fig-ht  for  liberty.  Americans  no  care  Spanish.  Almeda  take 
our  carabao— all  we  g^ot— no  can  ploug-h  fields  no  carabao.  My 
man— he  say  fig-ht!  Almeda  he  laugh  and  kill  him.  Me  he  no 
want,  say  me  no  bueno.  Me  stay  in  house  behind  with  dead 
husband  and  no  food  for  little  nino.  Almeda  kill  husband,  take 
carabao:  then  he  laugh,  say  Americans  no  care  man  who  fight 
for  Spaniards.     Maria  Josef!' 

John  Skaife,  his  eyes  ang-ry, turned  to  Mahringer,  who  had 
lig-hted  his  cig-ar  and  was  placidly  puffing-  it. 

"Look  here!"  said  Skaife.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this 
sort  of  thing-  is  permitted?' 

"Sonny, "said  Mahring-er,  this  g-uy  Caraxa  is  a  Spaniard,  and 
Spaniards  are  bad  medicine.  They  dont  belong- to  the  Filipino 
bunch  that  g-ets  sympathy  from  home.  They're  looked  upon 
as  a  set  ot  bloody-minded  incjuisitors,  who  used  to  tear  out 
tong-uesand  put  people  on  the  rack.     On  the  other  hand,  they're 
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not  our  kind  of  white  men.  So  what's  the  use  of  g-oing-on  a  tear 
and  killing-  some  Filipino  who  mig-ht  be  the  brother  of  a  i!'r^5/- 
dente  or  cousin  of  the  g-overnor.  That's  the  sensible  way  of 
looking- at  it.  Now,  take  my  advice  and  tell  this  woman  that 
you'll  have  the  law  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  Almeda  killed  her  husband  and  took  her  carabao,  well 
make  hita  g-ive  the  animal  back,  put  Almeda  through  the  pacess 
as  soon  as  we  g-et  him.     That's  fair  aint  it?" 

This  situation  was  a  revelation  to  John  Skaife.  He  had  heard 
of  men  like  Mahringer,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  met 
one  face  to  face.  He  doubted  not  that  Almeda's  depredations  and 
robberies  were  winked  at  by  the  very  man  the  government  was 
intrusting  with  the  charge  of  preserving  law  and  order  among  these 
people,  and  this  very  government  through  this  corrupt  judge  was 
conniving  with  robbers  and  assassins,  in  order  that  he,  Mahringer, 
might  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  booty. 

It  would  not  do  for  him,  Skaife,  however,  to  let  Mahringer  sus- 
pect that  he  understood  the  game. 

Without  further  adieu  he  directed  the  weeping  iMcsti::.as  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery  and  murder.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  tlie  Mcsthas,  with  a  cry,  dashed  away  and  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  young  girl  who  had  just  dismounted  from  her  horse. 

Once  more  in  her  broken  English,  with  anguish  and  despair  in 
every  word,  she  poured  her  story  into  the  ears  of  this  young  friend, 
who  tried  to  sooth  and  quiet  her. 

Mr.  John  Hervey  Skaife,  though  nuich  moved  by  the  scene,  could 
not  help  thinking-  that  he  had  never  met  a  more  beautiful  girl,  and 
when,  in  answer  to  his  polite  salute,  she  turned  her  flashing  eyes 
upon  him  and  exclaimed,  in  pure  English,  "So  this  is  the  kind  of 
government  you  Americanos  bring  to  our  people,"  he  could  not  help 
feeling  abashed,  but  said  in  return,  'Tf  the  Senorita  will  have  pa- 
tience, she  will  see  that  justice  will  be  done." 

"Pardon,  M.  Lieutenant,  your  face  is  kind  and  sincere  and  I  have 
no  doubt  your  intentions  are  good,  but  what  can  you  do  with  such 
a  beast  as  M.  Mahringer  to  administer  the  law  and  give  judgment?" 

Then  speaking  with  a  voice  full  of  compassion  to  the  weeping 
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woman,  she  said,  "Melo,  Cazara  is  dead ;  go  bury  him,  take  little 
nino  and  come  to  me." 

"Pardon,  Senorita,  I  will  go  with  her,  and  I  trust  that  you  may 
yet  believe  that  all  Americans  are  not  bad" ;  saying  which  he  made 
her  a  low,  respectful  bow,  and  departed  with  Melo. 

For  a  moment  the  young  girl  looked  after  him,  then  quickly 
mounting,  she  galloped  away,  now  and  then  looking  back  at  the 
Lieutenant  and  his  charge. 

Hardly  had  the  young  Lieutenant  left  the  presence  of  Mahringer, 
than  a  man,  small  of  stature,  with  dark,  beady  eyes,  a  brown  face, 
indicating  that  he  was  a  half-caste  Spaniard,  and  rather  overdressed, 
entered  the  apartment. 

Mahringer  shifted  his  cigar  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the 
other,  and  said:  "Hello,  Romaro,  did  you  see  our  young  rooster 
Lieutenant  ?" 

"I  see  him?  He  passes  me  on  a  stair.  He  looked  much  dis- 
gust, you  call  him?" 

"Disgusted  is  he?  Well,  he  will  be  much  more  disgusted  if  he 
tries  on  any  new  tunes  with  me.  But  what  do  you  want,  Romero? 
I'll  wager  you  have  something  up  your  sleeve,  by  that  devil's  smile 
on  your  mug.  Out  with  it,  my  man,  and  don't  stand  there  grinning 
at  me." 

"The  Americano  Judge  make  a  joke  that  is  good.  But  he  is 
right,  we  must  business  make.  He  must  make  money.  I  must  have 
my  revenge.  Who  is  Romero?  He  is  no  dog  to  be  kicked.  He  is 
no  fool  to  be  laughed  at.  Many  men  die  for  less.  But  des  is  differ- 
ent.   Once  I  love,  now  I  hate." 

"Cut  it,  cut  it,  my  man.  Come  to  the  point.  I  believe  you've 
mentioned  money.    That's  the  stuff  I'm  looking  for." 

"Oh,  I  see,  I  see.  You  shall  have  money,  much  money,  and  I 
shall  laugh  Ha !  Ha  !  I  shall  laugh.  And  dc  Senorita  she  shall  weep, 
she  shall  tear  her  hair,  and  still  Romero  will  laugh  Ha !  Ha ! 

"Stop  your  babbling,  and  come  to  the  point.  I  tell  you." 

"I  will,  I  will.  You  know  de  great  Boroso  estate.  De  General 
Boroso.  He  very  much  rich ;  he  fight  with  Filii)ino,  and  de  Amer- 
icano  soldiers  kill   him.     He   leave   a   beautiful,  a   very   beautiful 
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daugliter.  I  love  her  once.  I  am  Romero.  I  am  rich.  She  laugh 
at  me  and  tell  me  to  go.    I  go.    She  will  be  sorry." 

"But  where  do  I  come  in.  you  idiot?" 

"Not  so  quick.  1  tell.  You  know  Almeda.  He  rob,  he  kill  for 
money.  He  will  also  lie  for  money.  Angela  Boroso.  much  temper. 
She  hate  Americano,  too.  It  is  easy,  so  easy.  I  have  much  gun, 
much  powder,  bought  Filipino.  Almeda  he  put  all  de  gun  and  de 
powder  in  de  house.  Almeda  know  a  secret.  He  go  in  and  out  of  de 
house,  under  de  ground,  when  he  like.  I  tell  de  Americano  Lieu- 
tenant where  Almeda  is  hiding,  with  arms  and  many  men.  The 
Americanos  go,  find  Almeda,  and  lies  men  and  all  de  arms  in  de 
house  of  Angela  Boroso.  She  is  den  a  traitor.  De  Boroso  estate 
will  be  confiscate ;  dat  is  yours.  De  beautiful  x^ngela  will  fly  we 
me,  or  be  arrested  by  de  Americano  as  a  traitor.  See,  is  not  dat 
good  ?" 

"That  isn't  half  bad,  my  covey,  and  I  like  your  way  of  dividing 
the  profits,  but  it  ain't  all  smooth  sailing,  honey,  with  all  your  infernal 
cunning.  If  Almeda  is  captured  by  that  young  sprig  of  a  Lieutenant 
he'll  give  it  all  away  to  save  his  own  neck." 

"Not  so;  you  are  de  judge,  you  hold  de  keys  to  de  jail." 

"I  see,  I  see,  very  good.  Go  to  work  as  soon  as  you  can,  my 
sweet  one,  and  I'll  be  there  when  my  time  comes." 

"Good  bye.  Ha!  Ha!  Romero  is  a  fool,  is  he,  my  beautiful 
Angela?     We  shall  see,  we  shall  see." 

As  Romero  hastened  away  the  jelly-fish  like  face  of  Mahringer 
was  overspread  with  a  grin  as  he  pulled  his  suspender  straps  over 
his  shoulders  and  reached  out  for  another  cigar. 

"I  wonder  what  my  Christian  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  would 
think  if  he  knew  he  was  up  against  a  little  game  like  this?  But 
.there's  money  in  it,  my  boy,  and  your  salary  needs  raising  a  little 
just  now,  for  you've  not  so  sure  how  long  the  job  will  last.  Young 
Skaife  will  be  hot  after  Almeda  and  he'll  be  an  easy  mark." 

Just  then  the  ears  of  the  Judge  heard  the  bugle  calling  the  Lieu- 
tenant's company  together. 

"Romero  has  already  got  to  work,"  said  the  Judge.  "There's 
nothing   like   a   handsome   gal    spurin'   on   these   hot-blooded   half- 
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breeds,  to  make  'em  get  there  Ely  with  both  feet,  in  a  hurry.'" 

As  soon  as  Romero  eame  up  with  John  Skaife.  who  was  hasten- 
ing back  from  the  h.ouse  of  the  stricken  Alelo,  lie  began  to  explain 
that  he  could  teli  liim  where  he  could  lind  Almeda  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  young-  of^cer,  not  to  lose  a  moment,  ordered  a  Sergeant  who 
had  just  come  uj)  to  assemble  his  command,  and  it  was  the  carrying 
out  of  these  orders  that  accounted  for  the  suilden  sounding  of  the 
bugle  call  Alahringer  had  heard. 

Romero,  however,  was  now  tugging  at  the  young  Lieutenant's 
arm  to  get  his  attention. 

'"Not  so  fast,  please.  Make  noise  too  quick,  the  bird  he  tiy  away. 
One,  two,  maybe  three  days,  you  wait ;  1  tell  you  when.  The  Amer- 
icano Judge  now,  he  tell  you."' 

With  a  sinking  heart  Skaife  turned  his  steps  once  more  towards 
Mahringer's  office.  The  Judge  was  expecting  him.  Skaife  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  so  zealous  for  the  apprehension  of  the  marauder 
captain,  Almeda.  His  indifference,  when  Alelo's  distress  had  so 
moved  the  young  Lieutenant,  was  in  strange  contrast  with  his  eager- 
ness now  to  capture  and  punish  Almeda. 

Nevertheless,  he  confirmed  what  Romero  had  said  about  lying 
low  for  two  or  three  days,  and  Skaife  soon  left  him  to  think  over 
the  situation. 

Was  this  a  shrewd  game,  intended  merely  to  play  into  Almeda's 
hands?  What  would  Angela  JJoroso  think  now?  Somehow  he 
could  not  keep  that  girl  out  of  his  head,  antl  by  the  end  of  the  first 
day  of  waiting,  he  knew  more  about  her  than  he  had  ever  taken 
pains  to  inquire  about  any  girl. 

lie  knew  that  the  Boroso  family  had  been  a  ])roud.  rich  family, 
almost  as  far  back  as  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  in  the  Philippines. 

Angela's  grandfather  had  been  a  planter  on  a  large  scale,  and 
had  often  journeyed  to  Paris  and  London  on  business.  On  these 
occasions  he  would  take  his  only  son.  Angela's  father,  with  him. 
Angela's  mother  was  an  English  lady,  and  died  soon  after  Angela's 
birth,  and  as  we  have  learned  through  the  lips  of  Romero.  Angela's 
father  died  fighting  for  the  independence  of  his  native  land.     And 
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now  this  l)eautiful  yomig  girl  of  only  seventeen  years,  with  no  par- 
ents to  lean  u[)on,  or  advise  her.  was  left  with  the  sole  responsibility 
of  til  is  gi-eat  estate.  And  so  beautiful,  combining-  all  the  graces  of 
tlie  impetuous  Spanish  beauty,  and  the  modest,  retiring  English 
maiden. 

How  she  had  flashed  her  eyes  at  him,  and  yet  a  moment  later 
was  all  tenderness  and  compassion,  as  she  listened  to  Melo,  and 
wiien  she  had  told  tlie  voung  Lieutenant  that  his  face  was  kind  and 
sincere,  the  smiie  that  accomparJed  the  words  had  enkindled  a  spark 
in  the  young  man's  heart  that  was  already  a  conflagration. 

He  found  himself  measuring  every  thought  and  action  by  what 
she  would  say  or  think  about  it,  and  yet  he  must  wait,  helpless,  as 
she  said  he  would  be.  and  perhaps  stand  by  and  see  more  murder  and 
robbery  done  wither t  being  able  to  lift  a  hand. 

He  could  stand  it  no  longer;  he  nuist  tind  some  way  to  meet 
Angela  and  explain  to  her  that  they  were  only  waiting  to  be  more 
sure  of  capturing  Almeda. 


[Concluded  in  June  number.] 
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Public  Opinion  and  Corrent  Comment. 


"Tht'  buiKling  f>f  tlie  Panama  Canal  is 
the  greatest  engineering  feat  that  was 
ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of  the 
world,"  said  George  B.  Ogleby,  an  en- 
gineer of  Chicago,  who  was  employed  on 
the  canal  under  the  French  company 
thirty  years  ago,  and  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  isthmus. 

•■Tht-  pyramids  and  other  ancient  works 
of  construction  are  merely  babies  along- 
side the  canal.  It  the  pr'-sent  scbeme  is 
carried  out,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
big  ditch  will  be  u  suece:-?^.  eoiinii.  c.allx' 
and  'n  every  other  wny.  Tlti-  Frvnch 
company  never  would  have  completed  the 
underiak'UK,  bec?avv-e  it  w;:s  proceeding 
on  a  wrong  principle. 

"The  company  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected when  the  French  were  working 
on  the  canal  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
excavation.  At  that  time  the  largest 
amount  of  earili  taken  out  in  any  one 
montii  was  1,300,000  cubic  yards;  now  they 
are  excavating  nearly  3.000.001)  cubic  yards 
a  month.  Tlie  American  engineers  simply 
have  taken  this  big  undertaking  away 
from  the  French  people,  who  were  mak- 
ing a  failure,  and  aie  turning  it  into  a 
great    success. 

"At  the  i>resent  rate  of  excavation  all 
the  dirt  will  have  been  taken  out  in  four 
years.  It  is  really  wonderful  the  way 
things  are  being  done  down  there,  and  if 
politics  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
job  there  is  not  a  question  of  its  succss. 
Col.  Goethals  is  undoubtedly  tlie  best  man 
that  could  be  found  to  do  tl:e  work. 
There  is  not  an  employe  under  him  who 
is  not  on  his  job.  There  is  one  thing  I 
want   to  emphasize,   and   that   is  that  if 


this  work  is  completed— and  I  have  no 
uuubi  it  will  be— it  will  be  a  big  money- 
maker and  commercial  success.  The  the- 
ory of  some  engineers  that  a  fleet  of 
war  ships  could  destroy  the  canal  is  sheer 
nonsense." 


"It  is  generally  understood  in  Arizona 
tiiat  the  administration  and  Congress  will 
not  again  attempt  to  force  joint  Statehood 
upon  the  people  of  that  Territory  and 
Xew  Mexico,"  said  B.  A.  Fowler,  of 
Plioenix,  president  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
Water  Users'  As.sociation,  at  the  Ra- 
leigh. Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  a  delegate  to 
the  recent  White  House  conference,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  fight  against  joint 
Statehood. 

"That  is  a  dead  issue  in  Arizona,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Fowler,  "and,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  in  New  Mexico  also.  There  has 
been  a  great  cliange  of  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  not  believe  tlie  President 
is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
as  formerly.  The  people  of  our  Territory 
liave  spoken,  and  have  convinced  Mr, 
Roosevelt  and  the  men  in  Congress  that 
we  are  dead  opposed  to  any  union  with 
New  Mexico.  We  have  tlie  kindest  feel- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  latter  Territory, 
but  we  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  single  State, 
and  we  want  to  be  admitted  that  way  or 
not  at  all. 

"We  stuck  to  that  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles  and  against  the  hardest  kind  of 
opposition.  We  are  rather  proud  of  the 
light  we  made  and  of  the  success  we 
won.     It   Is  because  we   were  assisted  In 
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our  light  by  Senator  Poraker  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  warm  feeling 
lor  the  Ohio  Senator,  and  if  he  were  a 
candidate  for  the  Piesidency  he  would 
and  many   supporters   in  tlie  Territory. 

"We  had  a  strenuous  and  exciting  con- 
vention to  elect  delegates  to  Chicago. 
There  was  no  split  on  the  question  of  a 
candidate,  but  the  rigiit  wa.s  between  the 
friends  of  Gov.  Kibbty  and  tho.se  who  are 
opposing  Federal  officeliolders.  When  tho 
governor  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  convention,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers withdrew  and  held  a  convention 
of  their  own.  The  result  is  that  there 
will  be  two  delegations  from  Arizona  at 
the  national  convention.  So  far  as  Tafc 
is  concerned,  it  will  make  no  difference, 
for  he  is  the  clioice  of  both  sets  of  dele- 
gates. The  Kibbey  convention  instructed 
for  him,  but  the  other  convention  did 
not." 


"Tlie  alliances  which  England  has  been 
making  have  not  been  made  to  injure 
other  countries  with  wliicli  similar  com- 
pacts have  not  been  made,"  said  Henry 
GaV.amore,  of  Sheffield,  England,  at  the 
Ebbitt  House.  "The  relations  between 
Geimany  and  England,  for  instance,  are 
exceedingly  cordial,  and  are  becoming- 
more  so  every  day;  but  for  some  rea- 
son the  English  papers,  as  well  as  the 
German  press,  always  find  some  pre- 
text  for   preaching    dissension. 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  countries,  1  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  big 
male  chorus  from  Yorkshire  is  now 
traveling  in  Germany,  and  is  being  roy- 
ally entertained  by  the  German  people. 
I  understand  tliat  Germany  will  return 
the  compliment  by  sending  some  of  her 
best  singers  into  England  next  year. 

"I  have  been  very  favorably  impress- 
ed with  the  United  States,"  continued 
Mr.  Gallamore.  "1  like  New  York,  with 
the  exception  of  its  skyline,  or.  rather, 
the  absence  of  a  skyline.  That  is  the 
great  difference  between  your  metrop- 
olis and  such    cities  as  Paris  and   Vien- 


na. In  New  York  I  saw  handsome  build- 
ings alongside  dirty  little  shacks.  ToU 
don't  see  this  in  the  big  European  cit- 
ies; but  1  presume  it  is  characteristic 
of    America." 


Gov.  Johnson's  popularity  in  Minnesota 
among  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
is  so  great  tliat  he  would  surely  carry 
the  State  if  he  were  nominated  for  tiie 
Presidency,  according  to  Judge  H.  H. 
Ho\  t.  of  Duluth,  who  says  he  is  neitlier  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  Socialist,  nor  Pro- 
hibitionist. When  Judge  Hoyt  votes  he 
casts  liis  ballot  for  the  man  he  likes 
ibest,  and  as  he  has  no  particular  in- 
t  rest  in  candidates  generally,  he  doesn't 
often    vote. 

"I  used  to  take  a  keen  in  forest  in 
politics,"  said  Judge  Hoyt  at  the  Ra- 
leigh last  night,  "but  that  was  when  I 
wa.s  a  young  man.  The  game  of  politics 
is  so  intricate  nowadaj-s  that  a  young 
man  cannot  remain  long  in  it  and  stay 
lionest.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I 
don't    take    the    trouble    to    vote. 

"But,  regarding  Johnson,  there  is  no 
question  that  he  is  ihe  most  nopular 
governor  Minn,  sota  has  ever  !,aii.  It  is 
not  alone  because  he  is  a  Swede,  but  he 
has  a  personality  that  is  magnetic  and 
ability  that  makes  him  Presidential  tim- 
ber. In  campaigns  he  knows  how  to 
make  votes,  and  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date he  would  make  a  v/hirhvind  fight 
for  the  election." 


"If  the  United  States  government  con- 
tinues its  present  policy  toward  the  In- 
dian, within  twenty  years  every  Indian 
in  the  country  will  be  a  pjuper,"  said  W. 
J.  Bentley,  of  Tecumseh,  Okla..  attorney 
and  conservator  of  the  Kickapoo  tiibe, 
who  is  in  Washington  on  business  tor  his 
clients,  and  who  is  staying  at  iiie  Na- 
tional Hotel. 

"Under  the  Dawes  act,  when  sn  Indian 
to  whom  land  was  allotted  dies,  his  heirs 
can  sell  the  land.  Any  cue  who  knows 
tlte  Indian  knows  that  when  he  has  any- 
thing he  can  sell   he  will  sell  it.  and  aS 
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soon  as  ho  gets  the  money  tliei-e  are  al- 
ways men  around  him  wlio  soon  get  it 
away  from  liim.  and  all  too  oi'Uii  ihfse 
men  are  aided  and  a.jetted  oy  Indian 
agents. 

"Tht  better  element  among  tlie  Kicka- 
poo  tribe  have  elected  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  go  to  Mexico,  where  they  will 
resume  the  mod.^  of  life  lived  before  the 
advent  of  the  whites.  We  have  piinhased 
65,000  acres  of  fine  land  m  the  \-alley  of 
the  Bavispia  River,  in  Sonor.i,  and  lher>? 
the  Kickapoos  will  live,  far  from  white 
civilizaiion  or  interference^  The  tract  af- 
fords fine  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the 
tribe  is  s«  far  removed  from  all  other 
settlements  that  it  will  be  practically  a 
kingdom    unto   itself. 

"I  am  here  with  John  Mine,  the  inter- 
preter, and  another  m  mber  of  the  tribe 
to  collect  $215,000,  which  we  accepted  from 
the  United  StattS  government  in  full  set- 
tlement of  all  claims,  and  when  we  col- 
lect the  money  we  shall  leturn  to  Mex- 
ico and  settle  down  m  our  new  home. 
The  Kickapoos  have  been  trying  for  sev- 
eral years  to  get  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  move,  an  1  while  Congress 
has  passed  the  needed  laws  three  times, 
the  Indian  Department  lias  always  inter- 
posed some  objections  that  balked  our 
plans.  This  was  a  purely  arbitrary  ac- 
tion, as  the  Kickapoos  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and.  as  such,  have  a 
legal  right  to  take  up  their  residence 
anywhere   they    desire." 


"Sentiment  in  favor  of  President  Roose- 
vont  and  his  chances  for  nomination  on 
the  Republican  ticket  have  been  greatly 
strengtlient-d  during  the  past  few  days," 
said  William  D.  Forbes,  president  of  the 
William  D.  Forbes  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  at  the  Arling- 
ton. "The  announcement  that  tliere  will 
be  no  further  effort  made  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  pass  an  anti-injunc- 
tion bill  l\.<s  made  the  incumbent's  stock 
for  renominati'^n  and  re-election  take 
an  upward   swing. 

"If    President    Roosevelt    is   put    up    by 


his  party  there  is  no  power  in  tliis  coun- 
try that  can  defeat  him.  He  is  still  a 
J  oung,  vigorous  man,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve his  love  of  power  has  been  fully 
satistt<;d.  Oi'ganized  labor  could  not  unite 
to  help  defeat  any  candidate.  A  labor 
pasty  is  an  impossibility,  for  tliere  are 
stronger  and  better  organized  bodies  than 
the  labor  unions,  which  cannot  make 
their  people  vote  as  desired." 

Mr.  Foibes  is  especially  interested  in 
the  American  navy,  as  his  comi)any  sells 
much  machinery  to  the  government  for 
use  on  vessels.  SpeaKing  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  trip 
which  the  fleet  is  now  making  is  one  of 
the    greatest    feats    e\'er    undei  taken. 

"I  believe  our  navy  should  be  made  as 
strong  as  possible.  You  can  talk  about 
diplomacy  all  you  pleiise,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  it  is  not  diplomacy, 
but  the  power  in  guns  and  warships 
which  you  have  back  of  that  diplomacy 
that  counts  in  bringing  a  foreign  country 
to  see  things  from  your  point  of  view. 

"But  our  need  for  a  greater  navy  is 
equaled  by  our  need  for  a  strong  mer- 
cliant  marine.  We  might  be  caught  in  a 
place  where  we  would  not  have  enough 
colliers  and  oblier  vessels  to  supply  our 
warships,  and  the  latter  would  be  ren- 
dered   useless." 


"Taft  will  be  nominated  for  tlie  Presi- 
dency on  tlie  first  ballot,"  said  Chauncey 
Dewey,  of  Illinois,  at  tlie  New  Willard. 
Mr.  Dewey  is  a  Taft  delegate  from  the 
First  district  of  Illinois. 

"I  have  been  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try more  or  less  lately,  and  every  place 
where  I  have  gone  I  have  found  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  strong  in  favor  of 
Taft.  I  have  just  coiiie  from  Aikansas, 
where  as  yoti  know,  the  instructions  were 
for  Taft.  He  is  a  strong  man,  a  safe 
man,  a  sane  man.  and  I  do  not  believe 
he  will  have  any  difliculty  in  defe^tinif 
the  best  candidate  the  Democratic  party 
can  put  up  against  him.  His  accomplish- 
ments   in     the     vaj-ious    public    positions 
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he    has    filled    have    given    the    people    of  have  reach.ed  a  reiiunkable  degree  of  civ- 

the  country  great  confidence  in  his  ability  ilizatirvn,    ;ut,!    n-e    really    a   good    people, 

as    an    organizer,    his    sincerity   and    lion-  Their  schools   and   churches   are   well   at- 

esty    as    a    man,    and    his    wisdom    as    a  tended,    amd    there    are   several    full-blood 

public  otficial."  preachers  amonig  them." 


"The  Cherokee  nation  is  the  only  Indian 
tribe  that  has  a  written  language,"  said 
Frank  C.  Cluiroiiill,  an  Indian  inspector, 
■v\^•lo  h;cs  just  returned  to  Washing-ion 
from  a  trip  to  North  Carolina,  where  ha 
went  to  take  a  census  of  the  Eastern 
band   of  Cherokees. 

"This  language  is  written  according 
to  the  Sequoyah  alphabet,  and  Ihers  are 
few  of  the  younger  g^enei-ation,  and  not 
many  of  the  older  fuU-blooUs,  who  are 
not  able  to  read  and  write  both  Se- 
quoyah and  Englisii. 

••xhe  Cherokee  is  also  the  only  tribe 
that  has  a  written  history.  It  extends 
back  to  the  time  De  Soto  made  his  ex- 
plorations along  the  Mississippi  River, 
about  the  year  lb40,  and  is  read  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  old  and  young. 

"The  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees,  which 
numbers  between  ],S00  and  2,000,  are  de- 
srendanls  of  the  band  that  escaped  from 
Gen.  Scott,  who  wus  ordered  to  remove 
the  tribe  from  their  lands  in  We.'^tern 
North  Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  in 
3S38,  to  Kansas.  A  few  of  them  hid  in 
the  hills,  and  from  them  has  grown  the 
prosperous  settlement  in  the  Smoky 
Mountain  region  of  North  Carolina.    They 


"There  has  been  an  unusual  rainfall  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
Stales  that  has  done  considerable  damage 
in  some  sections,"  said  Ma.i.  H.  C.  Her- 
se\-,  inspector  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
who  travels  all  over  the  country,  at 
tlie  Raleigh.  "The  rain,  which  was  es- 
pecially heavy  in  Texas,  has  hurt  cops 
considerably  in  that  State  and  in  Okla- 
homa also.        / 

"Take  the  country  over,  I  tfliink  there 
is  brigihter  prospect  for  a  good  crop  this 
year  than  there  has  been  in  several  sea- 
sons. Last  year  we  had  such  a  late 
spring  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  the  crops  were  away  be- 
low normal;  this  year  they  will  be  above 
the  visual  unless  someithing  unforeseen 
happens.  The  prospects  are  especially 
fine  for  a   good  wheat  and  corn   crop." 

Maj.  Hersey  has  just  come  from  the 
South.  In  Georgia.,  he  says,  tliere  is  a 
.strong  movement  among  Republicans,  and 
Democrats  also,  to  induce  President 
Roosevelt  to  run  for  another  term.  A 
petition  has  been  circulated  and  signed  by 
20,000  voters  asking  the  President  to  re- 
consider. This  petition  states  that  many 
thousands  of  Democrats  would  vote  for 
Roosevelt  if  he  ran  again. 
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BmueiiiQ  Iparagiapbe 


'"Your  husband  is  a  great  lover  of 
music,  isn't  he?"  "Yes,  indeed.  I 
have  seen  him  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  try  to  compose." 
''What?"     "The  baby." 

"I  want  it  understood."  said  a 
wife  to  her  husband,  "that  1  am  a 
woman  of  few  words."  "Yes,  I 
know,"  replied  the  husband,  "but 
don't  you  think  you  are  overwork- 
ing them  a  triHe?  " 

C)ld  Lady  (to  grocery  boy) — 
"Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  rude 
to  whistle  when  dealing  with  a  la- 
dy?" Boy — "That's  what  the  gov'- 
nor  told  me  to  do.  mum."  "Told 
you  to  whistle  ?"  "Yes'm.  He  said 
if  we  ever  sold  you  anything  we'd 
have  to  whistle  for  the  money." 

She  (after  the  opera) — "If  I  am 
not  mistaken  I  have  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  the  renowned  bass,  have 
I  not?"  He  (flattered)— "And  what 
can  I  do  for  vou,  madame?"  She — 
"H  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  call 
out  'John'  at  the  top  of  your  voice. 
I  can't  find  my  carriage." 

"Women  are  not  good  listeners." 
"My  friend,  you  have  evidently 
never  had  them  for  servants." 


Parson  (on  a  bicycling  trip)  — 
"Where  is  the  other  man  who  used 
to  be  here  as  keeper?"  Park  Gate- 
keeper— "He's  dead,  sir."  Parson 
(with  feeling) — "Dead!  Poor  fel- 
low !  joined  the  great  majority,  eh?" 
Park  Gatekeeper — "Oh !  I  wouldn't 
like  to  say  that,  sir.  He  was  a  good 
enough  man,  so  far  as  I  know." 

An  employer,  having  occasion  to 
consult  a  detective  regarding  one  of 
his  clerks  who  had  absconded,  was 
asked  to  describe  the  missing  man. 
"Well,"  said  the  employer,  "his  hair 
was  dark,  face  rather  sallow,  and  he 
has  a  'Roman'  nose."  'T  am  afraid 
you  w^ill  not  succeed  in  finding  him 
if  he  has  a  Roman  nose."  rei)liedthe 
detective,  "because  a  Roman  nose 
never  turns  up." 

Father — "Now,  Maud,  in  select- 
ing a  husband,  look  before  all  things 
for  intelligence  and  integritv.  "^'our 
mother,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  looked 
only  for  money." 

Fred — "I'm  going  to  the  races  to- 
day, old  man.  \N''ant  me  to  put  up 
something  for  you?"  Joe — "If  it's 
all  the  same  to  you,  I'd  rather  you 
would  lend  me  ten  dollars.  I  was 
at  the  races  yesterday." 
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ANOTHER    BLIND    MAN  ADOPTS  THE 
LAW  AS  HIS  PROFESSION. 


Blind  Homer  Davenport  graduated  With  honors,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Law  School,  achieving  the  dream  of  a  youth  who  once  looked  with  seeing 
eyes  upon  the  future. 

Ambition  will  be  fully  satisfied  if,  amid  the  unspoiled  freedom  of  life 
in  the  Par  West  is  given  a  "square  deal",  when  he  hangs  out  his  shingle  in 
some  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

If  the  extraordinary  power  of  concentration  which  has  permitted  the 
blind  student  to  retain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  law, 
after  one  reading,  counts  for  practical  purposes,  Davenport  should  make 
a  mark. 

The  achievement  of  reducing  his  examinations  to  printed  words  on  an 
ordinary  type-writer,  without  the  opportunity  of  making  corrections,  tes- 
tifies to  the  rare  degree  of  mental  and  physical  independence  to  which 
this  sightless  scholar  has  brought  his  handicapped  powers.  Yet  hescorn- 
fuUy  pushes  aside  the  statement  that  his  performance  holds  anything  of 
the  marvellous. 

He  pities  the  helpless  blind  because,  he  saj's,  this  helplessness  is  a 
condition  of  mind — that  is,  the  lack  of  training  of  the  intellectual  stamina 
and  self-dependence.  He  modestly  awards  more  than  half  their  credit  of 
his  success  to  Miss  Rees,  principal  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  has  acted  as  his  reader  throughout  his  four  years  course  which  ended 
in  June. 

Mias  Rees  tells  of  instances  that  show  an  almost  heroic  use  of  will 
power  upon  the  part  of  this  young  man  who  has  groped  through  darkness 
since  his  eleventh  year.  They  illustrate  a  pride  of  character  that  Daven- 
port would  blush  to  acknowledge,  so  painfully  modest  and  supersensatiTC 
is  he. 
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One  of  these  incidents  is  the  pride  that  prompted  him  to  avoid  being 
led  by  the  sleeve  to  a  platform  in  Memorial  Hall,  three  years  ago,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  team,  defending  Washington  Universitj-  in  a  public  de- 
bate with  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Davenport  persuaded  Miss  Rees  to  accompany  him  to  the  unfamiliar  inter- 
ior of  the  debating  hall  and  there  for  two  afternoons  rehearsed  what  were  to 
be  his  exact  movements  on  the  eventful  night.  He  sat  in  the  place  assign- 
ed to  him  in  front  of  the  rostrum,  arose  from  it  at  the  invitation  of  Miss 
Rees  and  studied  the  pathway  to  the  steps  of  the  rostrum.  This  practice 
was  continued  until  he  could  mount  the  platform,  with  so  much  grace  and 
precision  that  on  the  night  of  the  debate,  neither  the  iudges  sitting  near- 
est him  nor  the  reporters  of  the  newspapers,  much  less  the  audience,  dream- 
ed that  the  orator  was  looking  out  into  darkness. 

Commanding  a  ready,  rounded  and  correct  use  of  speech,  Davenp>ort 
told  his  own  story  of  a  fight  for  a  practical  education  and  the  birth  of  a 
determination  to  minimiie  his  natural  disadvantages,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  an  independent  part^in  life.  Every  hope  has  been  realized  even  his  re- 
ception as  a  useful  unit  by  the  working  world. 

"Please  put  me  on  record,  with  respect  to  my  opinion  of  blindness  a» 
an  infirmity  "  he  urged  when  he  agreed  to  relate  his  personal  experience 
as  a  scotoic  victim.  "I  have  no  sympathy,  no  patience  with  blind  people 
who  pose  as  freaks  or  marvels.  The  general  idea  that  what  we  achiere 
is  marvellous,  because  we  are  denied  only  one  of  the  human  faculties,  is 
so  maudlin  and  ridiculous  that  it  cannot  help  being  repulsive  to  any  blind 
person  with  a  cultivated  mind.  Mawkish  sj'mpatbj'  for  our  helpless  con- 
dition must  become  positively  nauseating  to  thinking  persons  who  have  the 
use  of  their  eyes  as  well  as  the  other  faculties. 

"If  only  most  seeing  persons  would  understand  that  a  continued  ap- 
plication of  the  ver}'  faculty  used  by  many  absent-minded  persons  of  perfect 
▼ision,  serve  the  blind  as  sure  pilots  of  their  footsteps,  this  independence 
of  the  perambulatory  habit,  would  be  one  of  the  studies  taught  the  blind, 
a  sort  of  gymnastic  course  now  wanting  in  the  tuition  of  the  blind  whose 
infirmity  helps  the  least  enlightened  of  them  to  become  infirm." 

"But  I  am  getting  away  from  what  you  would  like  to  know,"  Mr. 
Davenport  interrupted  himself.  "I  came  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  1888. 
I  would  rather  not   state  my  age,  as  I  do  not    think    it  matters  very  much. 
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I  complete-,]  its  courses  and  graduated  in  1893.  This  education  only 
placed  me  in  possession  of  an  ordinary  high  school  knowledge.  Before 
going  further,  I  should  have  said  that  my  boy  ambition  was  to  be  a  law- 
yer, a  resolution  formed  without  any  def.nite  purpose  at  the  time.  This 
thought  came  to  me  while  I  was  yet  in  full  possession  of  my  full  sight 
It  was  prompted,  however,  by  no  suggestion.  I  had  no  kindred,  who  were, 
or,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  ever  had  been  lawyers. 

"My  sight  was  taken  from  me  after  I  had  just  11  3'ears  in  which  t® 
become  familiar  with  what  the  visual  world  looked  like.  Since  then  I 
have  been  in  the  dark.  Soon  after  coming  into  this  conditon,  I  was  some*- 
what  impressed  with  the  statement  that  blindness  was  often  provocative  of 
genius,  particularly  in  the  domain  of  music.  So  I  took  myself  to  the  piano^ 
keenly  embued  with  the  expectancy  of  blossoming  into  a  virtuoso.  It  di# 
not  take  long  to  shatter  this  idle  dream  of  greatness.  I  became  convino 
cd  that  if  a  blind  person  evinced  any  extraordinary  musical  abilities  it 
was  because  the  music  was  there,  in  the  beginning.  The  experience  cured 
nae  of  chasing  after  phantoms.  My  early  and,  of  course,  my  truest  dream^ 
came  back,  with  the  appreciation  that  life  was  extremely  practical,  a 
point  that  I  had  learned  through  reading  in  Braille,  the  biographies  of 
successful  men. 

"I  chose  the  law,  somewhat  with  timidity."  Davenport  halted  a* 
though  he  were  wandering  over  his  audacity.  He  was  asked  what  par- 
ticular thing  had  brought  decision  to  try  to  overcome  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult professions  that  a  blind  person  could   undertake. 

"Well,  I  was  walking  with  a  blind  comrade  of  the  school.  It  wag 
near  the  time  of  graduation.  I  suddenly  said  to  him  after  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  what  we  might  best  do  after  going  into  the  world,  'let  us  take 
up  the  law.'  He  laughed  outright.  'That  would  be  great,' he  replied, 
'but  it  looks  preposterous.  No  provisions  have  been  made  for  teaching" 
law  to  the  blind.  Doubtless  no  instructor  ever  thought  of  such  a  possibil- 
ity.'      'Nevertheless,  I  am  determined  to  tr3'.'    I  told  him. 

"Then  I  went  to  Miss  Rees  with  my  idea.  Her  enthusiasm,  from 
the  very  outset,  is  what  has  won  for  me.  Together  we  visited  Dean  Cur- 
tis of  the  St.  Louis  law  school.  Well,  I  am  not  surprised  now  that  he 
was  staggered  at  the  sug^gestion. 

"He  wanted  to  know  how  on  earth  I  would  be  able  to  take  the  ezaog^ 
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inations,  althoug-h  I  might  retain  enoug-h  from  reading-,  to  enable  me  to  pass 
creditable  examinations,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  write  them.  He  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  could  write  on  an  ordinary  type-writer  with  fa- 
cility. 

'•That  paved  the  way  to  an  arrangement  between  the  Dean  and  Miss 
Sees,  by  which  Washington  University  accorded  free  tuition  to  her  and  to 
myself.  She  had  agreed  to  do  the  reading  for  me,  during  the  four  year's 
course.  Mj'  preparation  in  literature  had  fitted  me  with  a  proper  spirit 
of  receptivity,  so  far  as  reading  law  was  concerned.  I  entered  the  law 
school  more  than  four  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  passed  my  examina- 
tions in  all  the  different  branches. 

Miss  Rees  gives  some  side  lights  upon  the  blind  student's  life  that  he 
would  not  introduce  into  his  conversation.  They  serve  to  illuminate  the 
difficulties  that  he  met.  "Very  few  persons  in  the  law  sc^>ool  have  known 
that  Davenport  was  blind,"  she  says.  "This  was  due  to  his  indepen- 

dence of  character.  He  came  and  went  so  quietly,  and  without  any  as- 
sistance, that  only  a  few  knew  that  the  solitary  boy,  seated  in  some  cozy 
corner,  reading  the  book  in  his  lap,  was  feeling  the  Braille  letters  on  the 
pages,  with  his  fingers.  He  had  Shakspeare  and  other  favorite  books, 
which  he  took  to  the  law  school  to  beguile  the  long  hours  between  classes. 
During  his  last  year  he  attended  the  school  all  day.  I  used  to  read  to  him 
after  my  school  hours  were  over. 

"One  of  the  lecturers  on  constitutional  law  did  not  remember  the 
names  of  the  students.  He  had  a  habit  of  pointing  to  a  student  when  he 
wanted  him  to  respond  to  a  question.  I  had  arranged  a  little  signal  by 
which  Davenport,  was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  had  indicated 
him  for  an  answer.  This  was  a  plucking  of  the  sleeve.  Finally  I  said 
one  day  to  the  lecturer;  'please  remember  that  the  boy  sitting  next  to  me  is 
blind  and  that  his  name  is  Davenport,  when  you  want  him  to  respond.  He 
expressed  great  surprise  at  the  revelation  that  he  had  been  talking  to  a 
blind  pupil,  but  never  afterwards  forgot  his  name." 

"Once,  when  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  law  students,  Davenport 
was  in  the  group,  but  no  one  mentioned  the  circumstance.  Miss  Rees  says 
Jinat  she  never  realized  how  utterly  blind  Davenport  was  until  the  blind 
school  was  removed  from  it's  old  location  to  it's  present  quarters  on  Mag- 
nolia Avenue,  opposite  Tower  Grove  Park.      Even  at  that  time  he  insi»ted 
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upon  being  shown  about  the  building  until  he  had  mastered  every  hallway, 
room  and  staircase." 

In  commenting  upon  their  work  together,  during  the  law  course,  Miss 
Rees  said;  "The  three  first  years  we  did  most  of  the  preparatory  work 
before  breakfast,  because  I  could  not  spare  the  time  any  other  part  of  the 
day.  He  was  always  there,  never  failing  to  be  prompt.  If  I  should  say 
I  cannot  read  to  you  this  morning,  he  would  not  frown. 

"He  was  always  willing  to  adapt  his  time  to  mine,  a  trait  at  variance 
with  most  blind  persons  who  cannot  help  becoming  peevish. 

Two  years  ago.  Dean  Curtis  said  the  boy  would  be  able,  with  alibis 
handicaps,  to  pass  creditably,  but  that  he  ought  to  have  some  reading  m 
the  'law  library.'  Miss  Rees  says  her  heart  sank  at  this  news.  A  little 
calculation  showed  that  it  would  take  $100  for  a  reader.  Miss  Rees  says 
•he  took  Davenport's  trouble  to  a  friend  who  saw  that  the  money  was 
provided.      A  Washington   University  senior  was  chosen  for  the  task. 

"For  several  months  he  read  to  me,"  broke  in  Davenport.  "a  young 
lawyer  in  the  city  loaned  me  his  law  library,  so  that  I  have  secured  what 
is  called  a  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  law  in  all  its  branches.  I 
have  had  perhaps  a  dozen  instructors  in  the  different  branches  pursued^ 
but  was  able  to  adapt  myself  to  each  one. 

"I  was  bothered  at  first,  when  I  found  that  my  mind  wandered, owing: 
to  the  strang^eness  of  the  subjects  presented.  I  realized  that  that  would 
not  do  because  I  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  reriving  my  memory  by 
familiar  landmarks  on  the  printed  pages,  to  which  the  seeing  student  might 
turn,  for  refreshment. 

"What  I   learned  had  to  be  retained  from  the  first  reading.      Devel- 
opment of  my  powers  of  concentration  proved   to   me  that  perhaps  in   this 
one  faculty  of  the  mind  the  blind  may  excel  the  seeing  person,  but  only, 
of  course,  when  the  subject  matter  is  purely  an  appeal  to  the  inteliectuaii 
perceptions. 

"It  is  this  enforced  concentration  that  leads  to  the  unthinking  state- 
ment of  seeing  persons  that  simple  acts  of  the  blind  are  wonderful.  Wheoi 
walking  with  a  blind  person  you  may  think  it  truly  astonishing  that  he 
should  remark  suddenly:  'We  have  come  to  an  alley.'  The  change  in  the 
street  cobbling  enables  the  blind  person  to  distinguish  the  locality.  There 
is  nothing  wonderful  or  eren  out  of  the  ordinary  in  a  blind  person,  in  good 
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Stealth,  getting  on  the  street  car  alone,  or  alighting  from  the  car,  when 
they  come  to  the  right  street.  The  blind  guide  themselves  as  to  locality, 
in  this  instance,  as  the  seeing  person  who  may  be  deeply  immersed  in  a 
book  or  paper,  while  riding.  There  are  certain  well  remembered  curves 
and  track  crossings,  and  other  jerks  and  motions  of  the  car  that  tell  the 
sub-conscious  self  the  story  of  the  distance  and  wherabouts. 


The  foregoing  story  has  been  reproduced  as  the  outcome  of  a  visit  to 
the  C.  P.  I.  of  Miss  Rees,  who  with  Mr.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institute  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Burrett  of  the  Philadelphia  Institute  and  Miss  Holt  of 
the  New  York  Association,  looked  over  our  work. 

Miss  Rees  writes  as  follows:— I  verj'  much  enjoyed  my  little  visit  to 
your  wonderful  work-shop  and  I  shall  take  a  keen  delight  in  telling  my 
boys  all  about  it. 

The  latest  from  Mr.  Davenport  is  that  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
that  his  first  case  with  fifteen  witnesses  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
resulted  in  a  triumph  for  his  client.  He  believes  that  he  is  fairly  launched 
on  his  career  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  chronical  the  success  which  we  have 
no  doubt  will  attend  his  efforts  if  he  keeps  up  his  courage  and  perse- 
verance. 

Mr.  Davenport  mentions  the  practice  of  law  as  one  of  the  most  dif" 
ficult  undertakings  of  the  blind.  The  writer  after  a  successful  career-of 
more  than  twenty  years  at  the  bar  believes  there  is  no  profession  at  which 
a  blind  man  is  under  less  of  a  handicap,  and  we  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Davenport  will  agree  with  us  after  a  few  years  of  experience. 
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Medifaiions  of  a 
Colonial    Chair. 

BY  REV.  FRANCIS  E-  CLARK. 


As  I  write, I  am  facing-  an  old  chair  of  the  colonial  period,  which  has 
come  down  through  many  generations  as  an  heirloom  in  the  familj'.  It 
was  once  owned  by  a  famous  general  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  has 
seen  service  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  is  apparently  as 
strong  and  substantial  as  on  the  day  when  it  came  from  the  maker's  hand. 

On  the  back  of  the  chair  are  three  oblong  figures  of  inlaid  wood  of 
a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  mahogany,  and  in  a  day  dream  I  have 
imagined  these  to  be  three  eyes  (for  a  chair  can  have  three  eyes  just  as 
well  as  two)  looking  out  at  me  with  steadfast  gaze. 

If  a  chair  can  have  eyes,  why  not  a  mouth?  and  if  a  mouth,  why  not 
speak  as  this  old  chair  has  spoken  to  me,  in  a  meditative,  ruminating 
sort  of  a  way. 

"In  mj-  day,  how  many  men  and  women  have  I  seen  come  and  go." 
said  the  old  chair.  "How  often  I  have  been  sat  on!  But  I  don't  mind 
that  for  I'm  a  chair,  and  that  is  mj'  mission,  and  I  never  get  hufTy  or 
grumpy,  as  some  people  do  when  they're  treated  in  the  same  way.  But 
mj'  mind  chiefly  dwells  upon  the  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  whom  I 
have  seen  in  my  long  life. 

"When  I  was  being  made  in  the  cabinet-shop,  George  Washington 
was  in  his  prime,  and  Ben  Franklin  was  hardly  an  old  man.  I  am  not 
entirely  sure,  for  my  memory  is  not  very  strong  on  events  that  happened 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago;  but  I  think  I  saw  Washington  once,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  Ben  Franklin  rested  his  portly  frame  against  my  sturdy 
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back:  for  I  belong-ed  to  one  of  Washington's  oldest  generals,  and  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  when  he  came  to  Massachusetts  he  visited  my  master. 

"But  it  is  not  of  the  great  men  I  have  seen  of  whom  I  speak,  but  a- 
bout  very  common  placed  people,  every-day,  average  people,  of  whom  I 
hare  seen  the  most.  There  was  the  old  gossip  that  used  to  call  on  one  of 
my  mistresses.  I  can  see  her  now,  as  she  edged  her  chair  up  to  myself,  on 
which  my  mistress  was  sitting,  and  in  dulcet  tongue  rehearse  some  juicy 
bit  of  scandal.  My  mistress  did  not  like  it,  I  know;  for,  when  the  gossip 
went  out  of  the  door,  I  heard  her  say,  I  hope  that  woman  will  never  dark- 
en my  threshold  again!' 

"Then,  too,  I  remember  the  sulky  boy  of  long  ago,  who  was  compelled 
by  his  parents  as  a  punishment  to  sit  on  my  plush  cover  with  his  face  to 
the  wall  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  How  he  did  grunt  and  groan  and  sigh! 
But  parents  in  these  days  believed  in  discipline,  and  all  the  noises  he 
made  did  not  take  him  out  of  Coventry  till  the  time  was  up. 

"Once  too,  I  saw  a  burgler  stealthily  break  into  the  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  go  peering  about  with  his  dark  lantern  to  see  what 
booty  he  might  secure.  I  was  too  heavy  and  substantial  for  him  to  carry 
oS:  so  I  knew  I  was  safe  and  in  those  days  I  was  tongue-tied,  and  could 
not  give  the  alarm. 

"But  most  of  my  experiences  have  been  of  an  altogether  pleasant 
character.  How  many  times  I  have  been  drawn  up  to  the  great  fireplace, 
in  the  olden  days  when  our  foot  logs  crackled  and  blazed!  How  often  I 
have  been  in  the  centre  of  a  jolly  family  party  playing  an  evening  game, 
or  listening  to  some  entertaining  book!  How  often  friends  from  the  village 
would  drop  in  and  sit  upon  me  for  half  an  hour,  while  pleasant  conversa- 
tion beguiled  the  time,  and  they  enjoyed  the  old-fashioned  neighborliness, 
which  used  to  prevail  so  much  more  than  in  these  hurried  modern  days! 

"But  this  is  not  all,  I  am  glad  to  say:  for  I  have  not  been  5^/  on  all 
B^y  life,  but  often  people  have  kneeled  before  and  rested  their  hands  on  my 
broad  seat  while  the  prayer  of  the  family  was  voiced  by  the  father,  and  all 
the  children  at  the  end  joined  in  the  'Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven.' 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  times  have  I  thus  assisted  at  family  worship, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  my  present  hail  and  hearty  old  age  is  due  in  some 
4egree  to  this  fact:  for  I  have  not  been  abused  or  thrown  around,  or  used 
in  any  malee  where  broken  heads  abounded,  as  some  of  my  poor  compao- 
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-ions  have  been.  I  believe  that  part  of  my  good  fortune,  at  least,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  owned  during  all  these  years  by  men  and  women 
of  prayer. 

"Now  I  am  still  here,  but  where  are  those  whom  I  have  known  in  the 
past?  the  great-great-grandfather  and  the  great-grandfather,  and  the 
grandfather,  and  the  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  olden  time,  the  gossip  and 
grumpy  caller,  my  one  burglar,  and  all  the  neighbors  who  used  to  drop  in 
and  sit  before  the  glowing  fire,  while  the  corn  popped  over  the  coals,  and 
the  roasting  apples  sizzled  on  the  hearth.  They  are  all  gone,  and  I,  like 
Job's  messenger,  can  say,  'I  only  am  left  to  tell  thee. '  Where  are  they?  Ah, 
that  is  the  question,  that  is  the  question.  They  have  never  revisit- 
ed the  earth,  to  m}'  knowledge.  Even  at  the  ghostly  midnight  hour,  with 
the  moon  shining  in  at  the  south  window.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them 
return  to  his  old  haunts,  and  I  have  never  been  pressed  by  one  of  these 
shadowy  forms.  But  then,  perhaps  it's  because  I  am  so  obtuse,  such  a 
wooden-head,  as  you  might  say  that  I  cannot  discern  these  more  spiritua* 
beings;  I  can  only  say  to  those  who  now  know  me  and  sit  on  me;  'your 
time  is  short:  j'ou,  too,  belong  to  the  caravan  that  is  moving  to  the  pale 
realms  of  shades.  The  places  that  know  you  novv  will  soon  know  3'ou 
no  more  for  ever.  I  may  remain,  for  I  feel  no  sign  of  decrepitude  or 
weakness.  Other  generations  may  come  and  go;  your  great-great-grand 
children  may  yet  lean  against  my  broad  back;  but  you,  where  will  you  be 
then?" 

Thus  I  heard  the  old  chair  speak  to  me,  or  rather,  talk  to  itself,  in 
it's  slow  meditative  way;  and  after  I  had  heard  it  to  the  end,  and  listened 
to  it's  materialistic  agnostic  wail  concerning  departed  friends.  I  was 
glad  that  I  could  take  up  a  new  testament  from  the  table  near  by  and  read 
"There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial;  but  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  one  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  another.  .  .  .  For  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality; but  when  this  corruptible  has  put  on  incorruption  and  this  mor- 
tal has  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  come  to  pass  the  saying  that  is 
written,  'Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

No,  a  wooden  chair  doesn't  know  everything,  however  old  and  wise 
it  is.  It  cannot  live  so  long  as  the  tiniest  baby  that  ever  went  to  Heaven 
from  it's  mother's  arms.      It  comes  down  through  generation  after  genera- 
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tion,  but  it  knows  nothing-  of  the  uncounted  g-enerations  of  the  World  to 
come.  I  am  g"lad  that  my  life  and  the  life  of  my  friends  cannot  be  meas- 
ured bj'  a  great-grandfather's  chair,  however  venerable  that  may  be. 

This  old  chair  has  taught  me  something  he  never  knew  himself,  that 
his  own  long  life  is  a  mere  second  of  time  compared  with  those  frail  im- 
mortals over  whom  he  boasts  himself:  "for  the  the  glorj-  of  the  celestial 
is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial   is  another." 


f^prtug 


We  don't  have  time  to  watch  the  apple  blossoms  blow, 

Because  forsooth,  the  house  needs  cleaning  so; 
Then,  having  missed  the  blossoms,  do  not  see  the  budding  fruit 

Because  it's  time  to  see  about  a  new  spring  suit. 
And  if  to  hear  the  robin's  note,  or  oriole's  we  wait. 

An  ogre  from  behind  pipes  up:  Late  for  a  winter  hat,  too  late, 
If  we  but  ope  the  windows  to  gaze  on  vernal  skies. 

It's  time  to  put  the  screens  in,  to  keep  out  the  flies; 
And  even  when  the  organ  man  comes  down  our  street  to  play, 

The  sound  of  beating  carpets  drowns  out  his  tuneful  lay; 
Though  long  for  him  we've  waited,  through  winter  frost  and  rime. 

We  only  catch  a  broken  strain  of  "The  Good  Old  Summer   Time." 
Worn  zephyrs  whispei,  "Moth  balls,"  our  hearts  fill  witb^regret, 

As  we  give  up  hunting  Mayflowers  to  sprinkle  camphoret. 
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The  Shepherd's  Widow. 


In  was  her  last  nig-ht  in  the  wee  thatched  house  which  stood  where 
the  plouj^hed  land  merged  into  heatlier,  in  the  wee  house  that  had  suddenly 
grown  unfamiliar  and  so  eerie. 

For  nearly  sixt\'  years  she  had  lived  in  it,  since  that  long-  past  day 
when  she  was  young  Peigie  Bhan,  the  bride,  and  her  herat  was  sore  for 
her  own  folk  in  far  away  Lochbroon. 

She  had  never  been  back  in  all  these  years. 

Her  old  neighbor.  Belle  MacLeay,  sat  beside  her  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  and  they  besaw  the  sun  go  down  behind  Ben  Wyvis,  and  the  lights 
of  Dingwall  began  to  twinkle  on  the  side  of  the  Firth. 

"And  it  is  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "I  will  be  in  Dingwall  myself, 
with  my  daughter  Peigie.      I  will  be  living  in  a  town." 

The  bees  were  tlying  home,  and  the  air  was  full  of  pleasant  country 
sounds. 

Old  Peigie's  patient  eyes  rested  on  the  familiar  landscape,  daily 
growing  dim  for  her. 

"It  is  well  that  you  are  leaving  this  lonely  place,"  said  Belle,  and 
her  voice  was  low  and  kind.      "It  is  hard  to  live  alone." 

"You'll  be  thinkin'  that,  mj'  dear,  with  your  happy  home,  and  the 
children;  and  so  should  I  in  the  old  time  when  my  man  and  me  would  go 
out  at  three  in  the  morning  to  look  to  the  lambs,  and  would  leave  our  own 
wee  lambies  also  cozy  curled  up  in  bed.  He  was  never  very  strong, my 
poor  man,  and  many  a  cold  night  have  I  helped  him  with  the  sheep  on  the 
hill.      There  are  two  and  thirty  years  since  he  was  from  me." 

The  summer  wind  came  over  the  barley  in  green  gleaming  billows. 

"But  it  is  wonderful,  my  dear,"  the  old  woman  continued.  "Oh,  it 
is  wonderful,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  to  you  in  the  English,  how  the  Lord  Him 
self  will  keep  you  company.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  I  was  so 
weak,  I  could  scarcely  leave  my  bed  to  light  the  fire,    I  would    be    losingf 
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courag-e,  and  saying  to  myself,  Oh,  it  is  some  day  Pefjpry  will  come  and 
find  that  her  mother  has  been  dead  tor  many  days:'  but  now  I  know  He 
sent  me  a  dream  to  comfort  me." 

"I  was  standint,'  in  my  dream,"  she  continued,  fitting  her  thoughts 
carefully  into  the  unaccustomed  English,  "at  the  ferry  which  lies  between 
us  and  the  town,  and  many  people  were  there  who  were  j-oung  with  me." 

**I  saw  their  faces  very  plain,  though  most  of  them  are  dead  this  long 
time.  My  heart  it  was  heavy,  for  how  was  I  to  reach  the  town  across  the 
wide  water?  We  waited  for  a  boat,  and  none  came,  and  I  was  distress- 
ed, when  J  heard  someone  suddenly  sa}',  'look  what  is  that  coming  over  the 
sea?  As  I  looked  I  saw  a  great  Arm  between  me  and  the  sky,  and  the 
next  moment  I  felt  the  hand  laid  upon  mj'  shonlder. 

"Was  I  afraid?  Oh,  no,  child.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  thing,  and 
the  arm  felt  so  gentle  and  so  strong.  It  lifted  me  up  and  carried  me  right 
over  the  firrh.  In  a  beautiftl  smooth  place  it  set  me  down,  and  the  thought 
smote  me  that  this  might  be  a  little  island  where  the  water  would  come  up 
and  drown  me.  Some  people  were  drowned  like  that  one  very  dark  night 
when  I  was  a  lassie  in  Lochbroom.  But  the  sun  began  to  shine,  and  Isaw 
it  was  ths  green  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry.  Then  my  heart  it 
was  glad,  and  I  said— 'The  strong  Right  Arm  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this 
thing  for  me.'  " 

Oh,  happy,  happy  souls  that  trust  Him!  be  never  so  poor,  so  lonely, 
so  feeble! 

The  little  house  is  tenantless  still  and  falling  into  ruin,  and  old  Pei- 
g^ie  Bhan  has  got  over  the  ferry  by  whose_^brink  we  all  must  wait  some 
day. 
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Mary — "Did  she  make  a  good  match?"  Ann — "Splendid!  Lots  of 
money,  g-ood  social  position  and  all  that.  In  fact,  the  only  drawback  is 
the  husband." 

Adam  missed  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  couldn't  laugh  in  his 
sleeve. 


She — "Do  you  think  it  brings  bad  luck  if  one  is  married  on  a  Friday? 
He — "I  don't  think   it  makes  any  diirerence   whether  it  is  Friday  or  not!" 


Lady  customer — "I  wish  to  tell  you  how  these  shoes  of  mine  are  to  be 
made.  Shoemaker —  "Oh,  I  know  that  well  enough  — large  inside  and 
small  outside." 


Sleepy  guest — "Hallo!  is  it  seven  o'clock?  I  declare  I'm  so  sleepy! 
can't  open  my  eyes."  Head  waiter  who  has  knocked  at  the  door — "I'll 
bring  in  your  bill,  sir,  ef  you  like." 


The  road  tew  success  ain't  alius  on  the  great  highway;  sometimes  it 
takes  a  short  cut  through  the  little  lane  clus  to  where  yew  live.  The  trou- 
ble with  some  people  ii  they  are  alius  lookin'  fur  macadam  and  easy  goin'. 


Doctor — do  you  eat  well,    my  little  man?     Little  man — gee!  I  think  I 
ought  to;  I've  been  practising  since  I  was  two  years  old. 


"You  appear  to  have  travelled  a  great  deal, "  said  the  first  passenger; 
*'do  you  find  that  the  people  of  any  one  locality  are  more  cordial,  or  hos- 
pitable, than  another?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  do;  most  ererybody  asks  me  to  call  again  and — " 

'"My,  you  must  be  popular." 

"Not  at  all.      I'm  a  bill  collector." 


The  McConneil  Discoveries  in 
VITAL    FORCE 


Provk    a    Scientific    Self- 
Cure    FoK    All    Invalidism. 

Mr.  Andrew  McConnelL  the  scientist,  has  made  a  discovery  of  world 
importance.  He  siates  that  all  ill-health,  indigestion,  nervous  prostra- 
tion, heart-trouble  and  other  forms  of  chroxiic  diseases  are  the  direct 
cause  of  low  vitalitj-.  Also,  that  an  increase  of  vital  force  will  cure  any 
form  of  chronic  disorder.  He  proves  the  vital  power  to  be  electricity  by 
some  two  hundred  accurate  tests,  finds  how  it  is  produced  in  the  human 
body,  and  finds,  too,  that  any  person  may  train  himself  to  increase  the 
production  of  his  own  electricity.  From  over  a  year  of  association  with 
all  manner  of  chronic  diseases,  testing  several  hundred  cases,  he  has 
proven  that  any  human  being  can  have  health  in  a  few  weeks  time. 

He  has  also  proven  that  ag-e  weakness  comes  from  low  vitality  and 
in  the  same  manner  an  old  person  may  reinvigorate  himself  and  lengthen 
his  life.  This  has  been  tested  in  some  fifty  cases  with  people  of  over 
sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McConnelTs  discoveries  are  being  recognized  as  meaning  a  new 
epoch  to  the  world.  Recently,  by  special  invitation,  he  has  spoken  be- 
fore the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  The  Willard  Chapter  of  the 
"W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Metaphysical  Club  of  Boston  and  is  at  present  giving  a 
series  of  talks  before  the  Current  Events  Class  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  through  the  personal  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur,  its  pas- 
tor. 

These  discoveries  in  human  electricity  have  proven  so  wonderful  in 
their  results  that  schools  have  already  been  opened  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  Boston  while  preparations  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
tc  establish  others  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  MacArthurs  calendar  in  announcing  Mr.  McConnell's  lec- 
tures said  in  part:  "Mr.  McConnell's  researches  and  discoveries,  along 
the  lines  of  electricity  as  the  life  force  in  the  human  body,  are  arousing 
wide-spread  interest;  he  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  subjects  he 
will  present." 

An  extract  from  one  of  Mr,  McConnell's  Boston  endorsements  says: 
"To  adjust  habits  of  thought  from  Divine  infusion  to  self-vitalization  by 
increasing  the  flame  of  the  Divine  spark  of  life  within — is  to  bridge  a 
chasm  between  blind  faith  and  scientific  truth.  This  Mr.  McConneil  has 
most  effectually  done  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  opening  the  door 
of  the  New  Era  of  Opportunity  for  human  emancipation,  from  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  disease  and  the  horrible  nightmare  of  decrepit  old  age." 

Ministers  have  been  the  first  to  endorse  Mr.  McConnell's  researches, 
believing  that  he  has  given  the  scientific  explanation  for  all  lines  of 
healing.  Leaders  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  are  taking  up  this  new  science  as  a 
cure  for  the  drink  curse  believing  that  Mr.  McConneil  has  proven  that 
by  as  increase  of  vitality  the  desire  for  drink  can  be  eliminated. 

Further  information  and  personal  consultations  can  be  secured  from 
the  manager  of  the  Washington  Branch,  Clara  '\A'right  Ruland,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Life  Electricity  Institute,  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  613 
15tb  Street.     'Phone  Main  6819. 
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Clean  Towels  For  Your  Office 

Let  us  place  a  cabinet  and  mirror  in  your  office 

For  a  reasonable  charg-e  we  will  rent  you  the  cabinet,  furnish  you  with 
all  the  clean  towels  you  need  and  with  soap,  hair  brush,  comb,  whisk 
broom,  etc.  We  weave  your  name  in  a  double  set  of  towels  and  change 
them  weekly.  Our  service  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style  unsanitary 
kind.  We  save  you  time,  worry  and  monej'.  Call  up  MsLill  T076 
and  find  out  about  this  towel  service  of  ours. 
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ers are  the  best  advertisement.  -^         -♦- 

'Rotise^s  910  J^et£fD^orK.Ax)entie 


SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

(Ehurch  ©rgan  IBuildBr 

Care  of   Organs   by  Yearly   Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.     Tuning;,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:    1322   32.1    Street,  Northwest 
Factory:     3132   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West  379  Washingfton,    D.   C. 

Hours;  8  to  12  M.  Eveningr  and  Sunday 

"        1  to  6  P.M.  By  Appointment 

DR,    W.    STANLEY  JONES,  OSTEOPATHIST 

All  communications  answered  promptly.  Consultation  Free  at  Office 

House  calls  attended. 

1114   NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NORTHWEST 
Phone  Main  4979  Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

jpiattt  m\h  Ornamental  piastpnug. 
Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


W.  T.  m.  F.  B.  Weacver 

ControLctors  and 

MaLchinists  Supplies 

1208  a.nd    1212  32d  Street 
Telephone   West   1010 

ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.  GOBBETT,  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn  Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Kasrs. 

£clipse  R.\ig  Weaving    Co* 

LAUREL,    MD. 
Work  Called  For.    Ku£^s  Delivered  and   Laid  Free  of  Charge. 

DROP  POSTAL 
ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORNWELL  &  SON. 
IMPORTERS 

Tabic    Luxuries,  Fancy   Groceries. 
I4I2-I4I4-I4I6  « 1418  Penna.  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


phone  Main  2048  First  Class  Work 

F.   G.    NOL-TE: 
ARTISTIC  WALL.  PAPERING  and  PAINTING 

907  nth  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  CheerefuHy  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 

Home  and  Fancy  Bakeu  Goods  Wedding  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE  CREAM  AND  ICES 

Health  Food  Bakery 

JOHN  C.  BERG,  Manager 

Home-made   Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRI4L  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W. 

Phone,   Nokth  3704  Also:  I50h  7th  Street  N.   W. 

CHAS.  B.  ALTKOFF 
Sakcrg  mxh  (imxftttimur^ 

620  O  Street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NOKTH  1324 


CALL  CONGER   EROS.  &  CO., 

©dental  1Ruo  ^nb  Carpet  Clcanina 

OR 

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plantf  23d  and  New  York  Ave, 

PHONE   WEST  42  7 


Phone  Orders    Promptly   Attended   To  Phone  N.    4228. 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Mea^t  Market   and   Grocery 
1219  yoti  Street,    J^orthtiuest 

Between   12th   and  13th   Sts.  Call   and  Give  Us   a   Trial 

C.  H.  HIBBERT  (^  CO. 

GLOVE    STORE 

©loves     All     Lengths     and     Prices     From     $1.00     Up 
£lbow  Gloves  a  Specialty—  6  0  6      Eleventh   St.  N.  W. 


IhA 

CL'P  INN 

J29    I7th    St 

. 

1623    H    St. 

Luncheon 

Luncheon 

12    to    3 

12    to    3 

Order 

Tea    4    to    6 

Department 

Dinner    6    to 

S 

TELEPHONE,    MAIN    6480 

CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 

Stands  63  and  64  419-M 

M,  HOLZBEIERLEIN 

Model  Bakery 

1849  Seventh  Street  N.  W. 
washington,  d.  c, 


T-'acklnp:  Shippimig 


CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 
HIGH  ORADE  WORK  ON^LY 

Antique  Mahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

1344  U  Street^  Northwest 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Enameling  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Gilding 

Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guarante«£ 

H.    JAOOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies*  and   Gents'    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  (Si  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N  W. 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Wo?^ 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

1  S  1  0    H    Street,  Northwtst  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Larjccst  Assortment  and   Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  any  time 

CLEANING    &   REPAIRING   BY  ORIENTAL   PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

Phone  West    14  9 

Geo.  A.  Comtey 

Florist 

1204  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 

196-198  Center  Market 

Greenhouses,  Belair,  Va,  Washington,  D.  C 


J,  W.  JORDAN   &  COMPANY 

■iiii—i»»iMii»«»ii.iiii u     I » ■»■»«— i—»mn»— 

PRINTERS   SUPPLIES 
PRiNTERS    ROLLERS 


eM^mffM.-^wr^u»)nMl 


NON=GUMMING      MACHINE      GILS 
623  D  St.  N.W.  Washington.  D.C. 


PURITY  FOR  FOOD  OR  MEDICINAL  USE  QUALITY 

POMPEIAN   BRAND   EXTRA  LUCCA 
OLIVE  OIL 

IS  THE  FINEST  TO  BE  HAD  ASK  YOUR  DRL'GGIST  OR  GROCER 

ORIGINAL  IMPORTED      ANS  ALL  SIZES 

GATTI'S   OLSVE,"Tre:AM  SHAMPOO 

IS  A  PURE  OLIVE  OIL  IIAI  :  INVIGORATOR 
FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS  FIFTY  APPLICATIONS  FOR  35  Cts. 

Phom  Main  3925 


Special  During  Summer  Months         Tuning  $1.50 
Work  guaranteed. 
Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To 

Joseph  Stanislaus  Tippett 

1808  H  Street,  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  4898. 


Compliments   of 

Dr.  George  W.  Brace 

SURGEON   DENTIST 

1420  New  York  Arenue.  Waahiaffton,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE,   NORTH   13  12 

J.  T.  ^V\^HITE 

g     Grocer 

1540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 

^he  Velvet  KJnd 

PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR   YOUR   ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality- 


Sanitary  Dairy  1  0  8    Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and  Cream   Delivered  to   Any   Part  of    the   City  TWICE   DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at  Once.      "  NORTH  13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 

Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Work 

B.   F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

A^ent  for  CONGER'S  LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Wm.  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods^  Notions^  Hosiery^ 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  R  a 
Phone     -     -     Lincoln  946 

TELEPHONE      M.     5257 

JAMES   E  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT  MAKER 

1208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

SfMoial  AtUntion  Given  Repair  Work          SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 
SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $t2.00 

DINNER    PARTIES   A   SPECIALTY  ESTABLISHED    1863 

COTTAGE  MAR.KET 

L..  H.    L-ANDNA/EHR 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS   IN   SEASON 

CANNED  GOODS.      FOREIGN  and   DOMESTIC  FRUITS. 

SWEET  BREADS  and  ALL   DELICACIES. 

THE  CHOICEST   PRINT  BUTTER 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  893  818  14th   STREVT 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  SIS© 

HUGO  L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

S2  0     10  th    Street,    N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Repairing  and   Refinisbing,  Paeking  and   Shipping 


Philip  J.  Ferkel,  Pres.        Phone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 

John  A.  Hadler,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

^asl^inglon  bottling  OltimpEttg,  Inc. 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OF  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford  Court) 

STRICTLY   A   TEMPERANCE   DRINK 

Washinf^ton,  D.  C. 


NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
Don't  break  your  back  scrubbing  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon  ; 
Phone  Main   5458  or  drop  postal   to 

C,  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle  Man 113   PennsyWania  Avenue,   N.   W. 

J.  P    V.    RITTER  &  SON 

Flour,  Feed,   Hay 
Poultry   o^nd    Pigeon   Food 

706  0  STREET,  N.  W- 


Q  U  I  G  L  E  Y    -^russ^'-' 

21st    and    G    Streets 


USE  THE    1^    COLD  CURE 

Fop  Head  Colds,  La  Griope  Influenza 
so    Cts.    Package 


M.  S.  'BOTT^, 

2021    14th  Street,  J^orthtajcjt 

WASHINGTON,      D.      C. 

Importer  of  Fine  Millinery 

Hats   remodeled   and   retrimmed   in    all 
the   latest   shapes   at   reasonable  prices 

MOTTO:    Perfect,  Reasonable,  Prompt,  Reliable.  Phone  Main  5028 

Trench  Dry  Cleaning  Company 

Ladies"  and  Goitlemoi  s  Ball,  Reception  and  Opera   Ciozv?is  and 

Feathers  French  Dry  Cleaned 
JULIUS  ARNSTEiN,  7J8  I3th  Street,  N.  W. 

Proprietor  Washington,  D  C. 


IMPORTERS 
OF 


E.  JASELLI  BROTHERS 

Txxre  OU^Je  Oil  J^or  Medeclnal  'Purposes 

AND  A  SPECIAL   PREPARATION  OF 

Vure  Oll'Ve  Oil J'or  Majr onnals e  "Dressing 

Table  Luxuries  and  Fancy  Groceries 
2118  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W.       Phone  West  202      Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

PRACTICAL    TAILOR 

SUITS  BIADE  TO  ORDER  SPRING  SUITS  TO  ORDER— $  15.00  UP 

ALTERATIONS.  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING  NEATLY  DONE 

FINEST  OF  GOODS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

Hyattavill*.  SIcL 


All  Work  Guaranteed  for  Oce  Year 


;.  Greenbcrg 


323atrlimahpr.  IHuUufarlitrmg  l£vatitr  $:  Engrawpr 

DEALER  IN 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS  &    JEWELRY 
1 71 8    Pe-'fisylvanja  Avenue  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
All  Otrr  Goods  Warranted  tc  tc  Exactly  as  RepresfeO ted 

OM-ivlEDICAL     HEALING  _ 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring  the  circuhition  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the     recent     medical     congress,       DR.   SCHMIEDEN,    OF   THE 
CHIRURGICKE   KIvINIK,    BONN,    GERMANY,    read    an    able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the    use    of    cupping    glasses    in    the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,    tissues,    etc.      The    Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this   treatment    had    completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,    where  previously 
it  would   have   been    thought    necessary    to    operate    with    a    knife,    and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with   less    beneficial    results."      The    treatment    is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,     as    used    with    such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.    Junod,    of    Paris    (and    Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French    govern- 
ment.     No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.       Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.      Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;   Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Time* 


Subscribe  NOW    One  Dollar  a  Year 


^.,*t>      N.  E.  BESSON      ^i% 

1329  14th  St.  and  1800   Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.  'V 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

CJeansmg   of   Ladies',  Gentlemen's   and  Children's   Garments.  Lace 

Curtains,  Blankets,  etc..  by  the  French  ProccES  of  Naphtha, 

Steam,   Sulphur,   and    Dry    Qeansing. 


T  he        A  m  i  S  S  ^      I!  ^^^^  &    G    streets,  N.  W 


Lunch  Rooms 

WASHINGTON.  J.C 


1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  \V, 
217   7th    S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections  W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  &  WIMMEL 

Carriage     "Builders 

1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6290 

General   Repairing  and  Automobile   Trimming   and 

Painting  Painting 

HENR.Y   P.  KERN, 

PIE   BAKERY 

1125  D  Street  Northeast. 

TELEPHONE 
EAST  922. 


Six  tolls  to  be  GIVEN  4way 

FOR  PARTICULARS  SEE 

J.  R.  fCAR^O, 

DEALER  IN 
SPECIAL  Inducements  ia  Xnias  Present* 

2134  Penn.  Ave.  N.W. 


JOSEPH  PHILLIPS'  ORIGINAL  SAUSAGE 

To  the  Public  :— My  sausage  is  made  from  the  finest  and  best  pork  in  the 
country.  Every  hog,  before  killed,  is  inspected  by  a  U.  S.  government 
veterinary  surgeon  and  every  ham  and  shoulder  inspected  by  a  government 
meat  inspector  just  before  being  prepared  for  sausage,  therefore  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  use  any  unclean,  tainted,  or  diseased  meats.  My 
seasoning  is  made  from  the  purest  imported  sages,  spices,  etc.,  uniform 
and  never  varying  in  flavor  or  quality  ;  healthy,  not  ereasy,  and  easily 
digested.  ^  My  factory  is  the  neatest,  cleanest,  most  sanitary  and  up- 
to-date  one  in  the  District.  Open  daily  for  public  inspection.  I  person- 
ally direct  and  superintend  the  manufacture  of  every  pound  of  sausage 
made  by  my  expert  help.  Be  sure  the  government  inspection  stamp  is  on 
each  package.      For  sale  at  tirst-class  places  only. 

Yours,  very  respectfully.  JOS.    PHILLIPS. 

.  E.  Mooney, 

Contractor  and  Builder, 


Telephone  Main  44:^7         Room  106  Lenm.an  BUILDING 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford   D.  Mills,  Ccpyriicht  1900  Established   1888 

Mills  (jcnoine  Hoine-Made  Eread 

We   deliver   Bread   to   all   parts    of   Boston,    Brooklyn,    New    York    City, 

Jersey'     Cit}',    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg-,    Pa. 

WASHINGTON   OFFICE  :    800   20th    St.,  Northwrst   COF.    H 

Main  Office,  Brooklj'n,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg-,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

I®" NOTICE.  — This  Bread   is  not  sold    from  Grocery  Stores    or    Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.    OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None   Genuine    unless    the    Name    "MILLS"    is    stamped    on    each    loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.   S.  DENNIE    &  BRO 

eSuccessors  to  A.   OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL   ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE   MAIN   16  7  0  5  2  3      4;^     STREET     S.    W. 

Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

Ifrencb  Dyeing  <X  Cleanina  lEstabUsbment 

Ostrich   Feathers  Dyed,   Curled  and   Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done  up  Equal  to  New 

Flowers  and  Lacks  Dvkd  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHEKS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPEC  lALTY 
709  12th  Street.  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

PHONE  MAIN   1362 

H.     KROEIDEIL 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Evenings  18  4  5     1  4th     St.    N.    W. 


JEWELERS 

629  KING    ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,   VA. 

BELL   PHONE    242 

Practice!  WatdiKis^ 

RELRAtRiSSJO  A  3  REICI  AL_TV. 

kii  wmu.  r^mniy  dome. 


Established   Since  1855.  Phone  Main  4971 

Mme.  VIBOUD, 
l^ntvs  nni  l^ntt  Qlnrtams. 

727  11th  Street,  N.  W.,  Between  G  and  H  Streets, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


FURS     REMODELED 
PHONE   CONNECTION 


AND      RELINED 


AJ.POZEN 

TAILOR 

I4!0   I  STREET  N.  W. 


Sf^'l^B^^HKs"^^":";""      WASHINGTON,  P.  C. 

JOHN    PEPPER, 

2018  Fourteenth  Street  IST.  T\^. 

Phone  North  909  Washing^ton,  D.  C. 

Heating  and  Tinning^ 

Roofing,  Guttering  and  Spouting. 
R.oofs  ICepaired  Ocnd  PcLinted 


HYATTSVILLE      ADVERTISEMENTS 

HYATTSViLLE    BAKERY 

Leo    Schenke!,  Prop. 

(Formerly  with  Mr.  Hiiies  ' 
C^My  PIES  and  PASTRY  of  all  kinds  equals  the 
Best  in  Washin^'ton.  A  trial  will  Convince  you 
of  this.  My  HOME-MADE  Bread  and  Rolls  are 
a  delig-ht  to  the  Housekeeper.  Get  your  Candies 
here  too.  All  the  popular  makes  at  City  prices 
Mention  this  Mag'azine. 

Prompt  Work  Etlioiency  Guaranteed  Low  Prices 

WILLIAM  J.   WHEATLEY 

PLUMB  E  R 

STOVE   AND   TIN   WORK  '      "^SPOUTING   AND   ROOFING 

HOT-WATER   HEATING   AND   STEAM   FITTING 


ESTIMATES  FURBISHED  OX  ALE  WORK 


DUTTON'S   OLD   STAND  MARYLAND   AVENUE 

Hyattsville.  Maryland 


Sxirirarjii  3f.  (Srrru 

FUNERAL     DESIGNS     A     SPECIALTY 


FLORIST 


WASAINGTON,    D.    C.  HYATTSVILLE, 

and 
11th  and  F  Streets  N.W.  MARYLAND 

Best  and  Cheapest  place  to  Buv  all    FLOWERS    IN   SEASON 

L.  H.  burdette: 

Hyattsville  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Company 

No.  7   Roger's  Row,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

REPAIRING    DONE 

Ladies  Suits  S1.50  \ip 

Gents  Suits,  Cleaned  ^  Pressed  $1.00 


TALKS,  TALES  AND 
PUBLIC  OPINION 


A  MAGAZINE 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

1808  H  STREET  NORTHWEST, 


F.  E.  CL.EAVEI^\NI3,  SECREn?ART 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  TEN  CENTS  A  COPV 


Press  ot  th«  Columbia  Polvttchnic  !n«ttftMt^.  Washir'^ton.  H.  C  j 

i 
■( 


TALKS  AND  TALES. 


^alhe  an6  tTales. 


Vol.  XIV  JUNE,    1908.  No.   S 


By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

In  the  morning  we  were  off  for  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  train  rolled  on  through  a  succession  of  forests  and 
fields,  trim  looking  villages,  and  neat  patches  of  gardens,  halting 
occasionally  at  well-kept  stations  whose  appearance  indicated 
that  time  was  not  allowed  to  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of  their 
custodians.  On  some  of  the  German  lines  of  railway  a  prize  is 
given  to  the  station-keeper  who  has  the  best  arranged  and  most 
tasteful  grounds  around  his  station,  and  every  one  of  these  offi- 
cials is  ambitious  to  obtain  the  prize. 

At  the  last  station,  before  reaching  Berlin,  there  was  a  longer 
halt  than  usual,  to  enable  the  inspectors  to  collect  the  tickets. 
The  train  rolled  slowly  on  to  its  destination  in  the  great  building 
at  the  Anhalt  terminus.  Berlin  has  some  eight  or  nine  banhofs, 
or  terminal  stations ;  all  of  them  are  spacious,  and  they  may  be 
said  to  form  a  cordon  of  stations  around  the  city,  very  much  like 
the  same  number  of  forts  intended  for  its  protection.  The  uses 
of  these  stations  are  as  evident  in  war  as  in  peace;  they  enable 
the  Government  to  throw  troops  into  or  out  of  the  city  in  any 
direction  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  case  a  siege  were  threatened 
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by  an  enemy  it  would  require  a  very  large  army  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  outside  country.  Beyond  the  city  there 
is  the  ringbahn,  a  series  of  connecting  tracks  to  bring  all  the 
ffailways  together,  so  that  trains  can  be  moved  with  celerity  from 
amy  one  line  to  any  other  line  or  lines  in  a  verv  short  time. 

The  carriage  service  in  Berlin  is  conducted  more  systematic- 
ally and  with  less  confusion  to  passengers  than  in  our  American 
dties.  Instead  of  the  usual  hubub  and  outcry  accompanied  by 
strife  among  the  hack-men,  every  driver,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at 
Xlie  station,  hands  in  a  little  brass  check,  with  the  number  of 
Ihis  carriage,  to  a  man  who  is  called  the  controleur,  who  strings 
tliem  on  to  a  brass  rod,  in  the  order  of  their  arrival,  from  which 
!they  are  selected  as  called  for  by  passengers.  Thus  absolute 
fairness  is  observed,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  noisy  competi- 
tion among  drivers. 

We  telegraphed  ahead  for  rooms  at  one  of  the  great  hotels  on 
the  Unter  den  Linden  (generally  called  the  Linden).  This  fa- 
snous  and  handsome  street  obtains  its  name  from  the  trees  with 
-which  it  is  lined ;  they  add  to  its  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  grateful  shade  to  promenaders  in  the  warm  da3's  of  sum- 
mer. The  street  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  two  hundred  feet 
in  width  ;  there  are  four  rows  of  trees,  which  divide  it  into  foot- 
paths, carriage-ways,  and  equestrian  tracks,  and  on  pleasant  days 
all  the  walks  and  ways  are  in  active  use.  There  were  policemen 
<m  foot  and  policemen  on  horseback ;  carriages  of  every  degi'ee 
roll  along  the  roads  intended  for  them  ;  the  equestrian  paths  are 
filled  with  men  in  uniform  and  others  in  plain  dress ;  and  the 
never-ending  procession  along  the  sidewalks  is  a  reminder  in  a 
general  way  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  in  Paris,  the  Graben  in 
Vienna,  or  the  Nevski-Prospekt  in  St.  Petersburg. 

We  were  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  martial  music,  and 
subsequently  learned  th^t  the  regiment  of  soldiers  that  had 
guarded  the  palace  during  the  night,  was  marching  by.  Berlin, 
it  is  said,  has  as  many  soldiers  in  and  about  the  city  as  we  have 
in  our  standing  army,  so  that  we  have  here  as  much  military  dis- 
play as  though  we  were  in  a  garrisoned  city  in  time  of  war. 
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The  total  population  of  Germany  is  about  fifty  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children.  An  average  of  one  able-bodied  maa 
to  every  fi^'e.  g'ives  ten  millions  fit  for  military  service.  Of  these 
at  least  five  million  are  either  in  actual  service,  or  enrolled,  aniS 
may  be  called  out  at  any  time  to  perform  military  duty.  It  may 
therefore  be  tr\ithfi.illy  said  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Germany  are  being"  supported  by  the  other  half.. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  at  least  one  million  more  women  thaa 
men  in  the  Empire. 

We  started  out  quite  early  for  a  drive  around  the  city.  Thtfc 
first  object  of  interest  was  the  Brandenburg  Gate.  This  is  a  lofty 
structure  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  portico,  and  on  the  top  is  a 
winged  figure  of  Victory  dr.iving  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  is  kept  at  the  gate,  and  at  almost  every  mo- 
ment there  is  a  gay  party  passing  through  the  arch  on  its  way 
to  the  Thiergarten,  or  park.  The  i:iarties  generally  consist  oi 
officers  on  horseback,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  saddle  is  a  favor- 
ite form  of  outdoor  recreation  in  the  German  capital  among  fash- 
ionable people.  The  soldiers  at  the  gate  are  required  to  give  the 
military  salute  to  every  officer  who  passes,  and  any  failure  to  do 
so  renders  them  liable  to  punishment.  While  this  may  look  like 
a  hardship,  it  is  regarded  as  a  regulation  which  tends  to  make 
soldiers  alert  and  wide  awake. 

Before  we  leave  the  Brandenburg  Gate  we  will  remark  that  the 
copper  horses  and  the  A^ictory  which  surmount  it  have  had  a» 
eventful  history.  The  gate  and  the  figures  were  erected  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  th-e  horses  and  their 
driver  were  returned  by  the  French  in  t8o7,  and  taken  to  Paria. 
but  they  were  restored  in  1814.  The  open  space  between  the 
gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  Linden  is  called  the  Pariser  Platz, 
in  remembrance  of  the  victories  over  the  French,  that  secured 
the  return  of  the  ornaments  of  the  gate. 

The  Berlin  Zoo,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Thiergarten,  is  a 
very  fine  one.  The  animals  are  lodged  in  what  may  really  Ik 
called  palaces.  The  house  of  the  elephant  is  built  in  Oriental 
Style  and  is  said  to  resemble  an   East   Indian  pagoda.     It  is  £ 
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very  popular  resort.  A  band  furnishes  music,  but,  unlike  the 
zoological  gardens  in  our  own  country,  a  fee  is  charged,  which 
produces  a  considerable  revenue. 

We  left  our  carriage  at  the  corner  where  the  Linden  joins 
the  Friedrichs-strasse,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  center  of 
business  activity.  The  "Kaisergallerie,"  a  group  of  arcades,  is 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  substitute  for  one  of  our  great  depart- 
ment stores.  The  ever-present  uniformed  officer  lends  color  to 
the  scene,  and  we  are  never  rid  of  the  notion  that  we  are  in  a 
garrisoned  city  filled  with  soldiers. 

The  Germans  are  never  tired  of  exhibiting  their  decorations 
won  in  the  war  with  France,  and  persons  dressed  in  citizens 
clothing,  but  wearing  these  decorations,  may  be  seen  on  every 
hand. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Unter  den  Linden  is  the  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  its  kind  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is  forty-four  feet ;  it  is 
the  work  of  Ranch,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  ever  known  in 
Germany,  and  the  Berliners  are  justly  very  proiid  of  it.  Occu- 
pying such  a  prominent  position,  it  is  sure  to  catch  the  eye  of 
every  visitor  when  he  first  goes  upon  the  Linden,  and  none  of 
our  party  has  yet  wearied  of  looking  at  it. 

The  great  ruler  of  Prussia  is  represented  with  his  coronation 
robes  and  walking-stick,  and  is  seated  on  horseback.  The  horse 
is  in  an  easy  position,  as  though  walking  calmly  along  the  street, 
and  the  gaze  of  his  master  is  turned  slightly  to  the  left.  There 
are  three  sections  to  the  pedestal  and  all  have  direct  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  ruler  whose  memory  is  preserved  by  the  monu- 
ment. A  great  deal  of  history  is  told  on  the  sections  of  the 
pedestal,  and  one  can  remain  here  unwearied  for  hours. 

The  bass-reliefs  on  the  upper  section  of  the  pedestal  represent 
scenes  from  the  private  life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  including  his 
education  and  affairs  of  his  household.  The  second  section  has 
an  equesqtrian  figure  at  each  corner;  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion these  figures  represent  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  Duke  Fer- 
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dinand  of  Brunswick,  General  Zeiten,  and  General  Seydlitz  (the 
latter  not  the  inventor  of  the  powder  that  bears  his  name).  Be- 
tween these  eqtiestrain  figures  there  are  well-executed  groups 
of  other  officers  of  the  King,  together  with  some  of  the  poets  and 
historians  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  monument  when  we  tell  you  that  all  these  figures  are 
life-size,  while  the  statue  of  the  King  on  the  top  is  colossal,  and 
justly  so. 

The  lower  section  of  the  monument  does  not  have  statues  or 
bass-reliefs,  but  it  bears  the  names  of  a  great  many  men  of  dis- 
tinction, the  most  of  them  being  soldiers  of  Frederick's  time; 
but,  on  this  lower  section,  as  on  the  one  above  it,  there  are  places 
for  poets  and  historians,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  crowded 
out  of  existence  by  the  military  heroes,  though  the  latter  are  the 
most  numerous. 

As  we  looked  at  this  statute  we  understood  why  Frederick 
was  called  "the  Great."  If  he  was  anything  at  all  like  his  image 
on  the  top  he  must  have  been  a  very  important  personage.  We 
asked  if  the  statue  was  erected  in  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  not.  The  foundation-stones  were  laid 
on  May  31,  1840,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Frederick's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Prussia ;  eleven  years  were  consumed  in 
its  construction,  and  it  was  completed  and  inaugurated  in  1851. 

On  the  right  of  the  statue  is  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor.  His 
presence  is  told  by  a  flag  which  is  hoisted,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  presence  of  the  President  in  the  White  House  is  indicated. 
The  flag  was  flying  while  we  were  there,  and  we  therefore  missed 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  inside  of  the  Palace,  as  strangers  are 
admitted  only  during  the  Emperor's  absence.  We  were  told 
that  visitors  were  charged  a  fee,  which  was  given  to  help  out 
the  charity  fund. 

One  of  the  great  features  is  the  annual  Art  Exhibition  of  the 
paintings  of  German  artists.  The  Academy  of  Arts  building  is 
just  across  from  the  Palace,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Berlin  University  has  an  average  attendance  of  nearly 
four  thousand  students.     The  main  building  of  the  University 
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was  originally  bnilt  as  a  palace,  but  was  remodeled  to  be  used  for 
its  present  purpose  in  1809.  Connected  with  the  University  are 
many  other  buildings,  facing  on  other  streets.  So  many  Ameri- 
cans have  regarded  university  life  in  Germany  as  a  necessary 
part  of  their  education,  that  the  universities  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  American  tourists.  The  Emperor  himself  has  taken  an 
active  part  to  cultivate  and  extend  the  fellowship-feeling  between 
German  and  American  institutions  of  learning.  The  Baron  von 
Humboldt  collection  of  the  Berlin  University  is  the  finest  con- 
tribution to  mineralogy  in  the  world. 

The  Opern  Platz  or  Opera  Place  is  a  very  interesting  spot ; 
by  turning  your  face  to  the  various  points  of  the  compass  you 
can  see  several  buildings  which  are  very  notable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin.  In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned there  are  the  King's  Guard-house,  the  Church  of  St.  Hed- 
wig,  the  Royal  Library,  the  Opera-house,  the  Arsenal,  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Crown-Prince.  The  styles  of  architecture  are  as 
various  as  the  uses  of  the  different  buildings.  The  King's  Guard- 
house is  in  the  form  of  a  Doric  temple  and  it  seems  quite  out 
of  place  to  see  troops  lodged  there.  The  Church  of  St.  Hedwig 
imitates  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  another  temple  of  the  days  of 
heathenism,  and  as  for  some  of  the  other  structures  they  are 
either  "rocco"  or  "anti-rocco"  enough  to  provoke  discussion 
among  friends  and  enemies  of  those  much-talked-of-styles. 

Our  visit  to  the  Opera  Place  was  so  timed  that  we  could  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  of  mounting  guard,  and  listen  to  the  music 
which  is  a  part  of  it.  The  soldiers  moved  and  marched  as  though 
the}''  were  ])arts  of  a  machine,  and  the  music  was  superb.  Either 
the  band  was  a  picked  one  from  the  very  best  that  the  army  can 
produce,  or  the  Germans  have  carried  military  music  to  a  great 
degree  of  perfection. 

As  we  stood  in  front  of  the  Arsenal,  one  of  our  party  asked  if 
it  was  the  storehouse  for  the  guns  which  the  Germans  use  when 
they  go  to  war,  and  w^as  told  that  though  the  building  was  origi- 
nally intended  as  an  arsenal,  its  uses  to-day  were  those  of  a 
military  museum  and  "Hall  of  Fame." 
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The  museum  and  Hall  of  Fame  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
the  weapons  of  nU  times  down  to  the  present.  It  is  a  collection 
that  has  taken  a  long  time  to  complete,  and  it  has  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany  in  general.  We 
found  something  there  from  every  war  in  which  the  country  has 
ever  been  engaged.  The  building  itself  is  a  notable  one  for  its 
sculptures  which  adorn  the  outside.  The  court-yard  is  fringed 
with  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy.  Most  of  these  cannon  bear 
French  names  or  escutcheons,  and  we  are  ostentatiously  told  that 
these  cannon  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  grand  total,  most  of 
them  having  been  melted  and  cast  into  statutes  or  new  guns. 

There  is  also  a  great  collection  of  French  standards,  and  where 
the  walls  are  not  hung  with  captured  flags  they  are  decorated 
with  pictures  of  soldiers  of  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  historic  array  of  arms,  uni- 
forms, armor,  horse  equipments,  and  the  like,  so  that  a  student 
of  the  art  of  war  would  find  enough  to  interest  him  for  days  and 
weeks  together,  and  even  for  years. 

While  all  this  display  may  serve  a  purpose  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  a  martial  spirit,  which  shall  make  the  rising 
generations  more  contented  to  labor,  that  half  of  their  number 
may  strut  about  in  uniforms  and  train  themselves  to  kill  their 
fellowmen,  we  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  only  regard  it  in  the  light  and  as  manifesting  the  same 
spirit  which  we  see  displayed  by  the  savage,  who  proudly  dis- 
plays in  his  belt  the  scalps  of  those  he  has  slain  in  battle. 
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Amu^in^  Tara^raph^ 


If  we  call  a  man  born  in  Poland  a  Pole,  why  is  not  a  man  born 
in  Holland  a  Hole? 


He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist- 
The  color  left  her  cheek, 

But  on  the  shoulder  of  his  coat 
It  stayed  about  a  week. 


Miss  Chellus — "Did  he  like  the  duets  we  sang?"  Miss  Byrd — 
"I  can't  decide  from  what  he  said."  Miss  Chellus — "Oh,  I  sup- 
pose you  think  he  liked  your  voice  best."  Miss  Byrd — "Well, 
really,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  he  meant.  He  said  I  sang 
well,  but  that  you  were  better  still." 


You  say  the  evening  wore  on.     What  did  it  wear?     Why,  the 
close  of  the  day. 


Sir,  I  am  looking  for  a  little  succor.     Do  I  look  like  one? 


Landlady — I  hope  you  slept  well  last  night,  sir?  Boarder — 
Well,  not  exactly.  I  was  troubled  with  an  attack  of  insomnia. 
Landlady  (indignantly) — It  is  a  falsehood,  sir!  I  will  give  you 
a  sovereign  for  everyone  you  can  find  in  the  bed. 


"Children,"  said   nurse,   "you   have  got  a   little  baby  sister." 
"Oh !"  exclaimed  little  Mabel,  "do  let  us  run  and  tell  Mother." 
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He — This  is  my  portrait  with  my  two  dogs.  Do  you  recog- 
nize me?  She — Why,  yes.  That  is  you  in  the  middle  with  the 
hat,  isn't  it? 


"Oh  my!"  exclaimed  the  excited  woman  who  had  mislaid  her 
husband.  "I  am  looking  for  a  small  man  with  one  eye."  "Well, 
Madam."  replied  the  polite  floor  walker,  "if  he  is  a  very  small 
man,  maybe  you  had  better  use  both  eyes." 


Benevolent  Old  Gentleman — Don't  you  find  a  sailor's  life  a 
very  dangerous  one?  Old  Salt — Oh,  yes,  sir;  but.  fortunately,  it 
ain't  often  we  gits  into  port. 


Mayor — Where  are  you  going?  Village  Constable — The 
three  tramps  I  just  locked  up  want  to  play  whist,  and  I  am 
looking  for  a  fourth. 

A  Westerner  visiting  New  York  was  held  up  by  a  highway- 
man, with  the  demand:  "Give  me  your  money  or  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out !"  "Blow  away,"  said  the  Westerner,  "you  can 
live  in  New  York  without  brains,  but  you  can't  without  money." 


A  little  boy  found  himself  falling  off  a  slanting  roof,  and  cried, 
"O  Lord,  save  me !"  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  said,  "Never 
mind,  Lord,  I  have  caught  on  a  nail." 


Wise  men  hesitate;  only  fools  are  certain.  Are  your  sure? 
I  am  quite  certain  of  it. 

Teacher — "Johnny,  what  is  a  hypocrit?"  Johnny — "A  boy 
wot  goes  to  school  with  a  smile  on  his  face."  <^^ 

Mrs.  Newlywed — Dear  me,  these  eggs  are  very  small.  The 
Grocer — So  they  are,  mum  ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why.  Mrs. 
Newlywed — Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  because  you  take  them  out  of 
the  nest  too  soon. 
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Here,  hold  my  liorse  a  minute,  will  yon?  Sir!  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  Cono^ress!  Xcver  mind.  Yon  look  honest.  I  will  take 
a  chance. 


My  friend,  why  are  you  swcariuQ-  so?  \\'hy?  Because  of  a 
fool  of  a  doctor.  I  q^ot  .some  pills  for  a  pain  in  my  back,  and 
the  directions  read.  "Take  one  a  half  hour  before  you  feel  the 
pain  coming'  on." 


I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  new  minister.     So  I  noticed 
when  the  plate  came  around. 


"Do  you  know,  doctor,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance, 
"I  know  a  man  wdio  suffers  so  desperately  from  neuralgia  that 
at  times  he  can  do  nothing  but  howl  with  pain?  \Miat  would 
you  do  in  that  case?"'  "\\'cll.  T  suppose."  dclilierated  the  medical 
man,  "I  should  howl  with  ])ain.  too." 


How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  how  to  run  a  motor  car? 
Oh!  five  or  six.     \\'hat?     \\'eeks?     Xo  ;  motor  cars. 


Employer  (engaging  clerk) — TUit  do  vou  always  stammer  like 
that?     A]"»plicant — X-n-no.  sir:  only  w-w-when   I   t-t-talk. 


The  solemr.ity  of  the  meeting  w^as  somewhat  disturbed  when 
the  eloquent  theologian  pictured  in  glowing  words  the  selfish- 
ness of  men  who  spend  their  evenings  at  the  club,  leaving  their 
wives  in  loneliness  at  h'^r.ie.  "Think,  my  hearers."  said  he.  '*of 
a  poor,  neglected  wife,  all  alnno  in  the  great,  dreary  house,  rock- 
ing the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  babe  with  one  foot  and  wiping 
awav  her  tears  with  the  other !" 


"TcMTimy,"  said  the  hostess,  "you  appear  to  be  in  deep 
thought."  "Yes.  mam,"  replied  Tommy.  "Ma  told  me  .some- 
thing to  say  if  you  should  ask  me  to  have  some  cake  or  some 
of  anything,  and  I  been  here  so  long  now  I  forget  what  it  was." 
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A  public  school  magazine  contained  this  courteous  announce- 
ment, "The  editor  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  deaths  of 
any  of  the  old  boys." 


The  Parson — '"]  intend  to  pray  that  you  may  forgive  Casey 
for  throwing  that  brick  at  you."  The  Patient — "Maybe  your 
reverence  would  be  saving  time  if  you  would  just  wait  till  I  get 
better,  and  then  pray  for  Casey." 


"So  he  praised  my  singing,  did  he?"  "Yes,  he  said  it  was 
heavenly."  "Did  he  really  sa}^  that?"  "V\'ell,  not  exactly,  but 
probably  meant  that.     He  said  it  was  unearthly." 


Janice — "Do  you  know,  Horatio,  that  every  boy  has  a  chance 
to  be  the  President?"  Horatio  (thoughtfully) — "Well,  I'll  sell 
my  chance  for  ten  cents." 


Landlord — "Washington  once  slept  in  that  bed  you  occupied 
last  nig-ht."    Guest — "That  is  more  than  I  could  do." 


He — "I  can  trace  my  ancestry  back  through  nine  generations." 
She — "What  else  can  you  do?"  Then  he  blinked  and  looked  at 
her  as  if  he  wondered  where  he  w^as  and  how  far  he  had  dropped. 


Waiter  (who  has  just  served  up  some  soup) — "Looks  un- 
commonly like  rain,  sir."  Guest — "Yes,  by  Jove,  and  tastes  like 
it,  too !     Bring  me  some  thick  soup." 


"If  you  make  any  more  noise,  I  will  whip  you  On  the  spot!" 
"Please  don't.  Pa  ;  the  spot  is  sore  from  the  whipping  you  gave 
me  yesterday." 

"It  is  hard,"  said  the  landlady  at  the  dinner  table,  "to  think 
that  this  poor  little  lamb  should  be  destroyed  in  its  youth,  just 
to  cater  to  our  appetites."  "Yes,"  replied  the  smart  boarder, 
struggling  with  his  portion,  "it  is  tough." 
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Her  Ladyship — Have  you  given   Fido  his  soup?     Buttons 

Yes,  mam.  Her  Ladyship — And  his  omlette?  Buttons — Yes, 
mam.  Her  Ladyship — And  his  cutlet?  Buttons — Yes,  mam. 
Her  Ladyship — And  his  jelly?  Buttons— Yes,  mam.  Her  Lady- 
ship— Then  you  may  have  some  bread  and  cheese  and  go  to  bed. 


The  reason  why,— The  meet  maddening  part  of  a  quarrel 
is  when  one  is  fully  aware  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question.  Assurance  of  right  begets  a  calm,  if  aggravating, 
composure,  whereas  the  former  realization  breeds  deeper  wrath. 
"Why  are  you  always  quarreling  with  your  wife?''  asked  some 
one  of  a  man  the  other  day.  "She  is  always  arguing  with  me.'* 
"But  you  needn't  get  angry.  Just  explain  to  her  in  a  calm  gen- 
tle tone  of  voice,  that  she  is  in  the  wrong."  "But  she  is  never 
wrong." 


What  happened  —"Prisoner,  ''said  the  judge,  "you  say  your 
wife  hit  you  on  the  head  with  a  plate.  Is  that  so?"  "Yes,  sor," 
answered  the  prisoner,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Mulligan 
and  who  had  his  Irish  nationality  written  largely  on  his  features. 
"But,''  said  the  judge,  "your  head  doesn't  show  marks  of  any 
kind.''  "No,  sor,"  answered  Mr.  Mulligan,  with  a  touch  of 
pride;  "but  ye  should  ha'  seen  the  plate." 


Satisfied — First  Paterfamilias,  "Beg  pardon  for  intruding 
but  the  iduct  is  your  son  has  proposed  for  the  hand  of  my 
daughter  :  and  as  the  two  families  are  almost  strangers,  you 
know  nothing  of  my  daughter,  and  I  nothing  of  your  son,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  sensible  thing  to  come  around  and  com- 
pare notes.'  Second  Paterfamilias — "Excellent  ideal  Has 
your  daughter  always  had  everything  she  wanted — dresses, 
jewels,  etc?"  "No.  She  has  had  to  help  her  mother-  How 
old  was  your  boy  when  you  stopped  thrashing  him?"  "Well  I 
thrashed  him  pretty  regularly  until  he  was  nearly  grown  up.'' 
*I'm  satisfied."     "So  am  I." 
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A  man  named  Thompson  g-ot  a  job  in  a  ship  yard.  They 
put  him  at  moving-  planks  which  were  heavy  enoug-h  for  two 
men  to  lift.  After  he  had  pulled,  tugged,  and  hauled  at  them 
for  an  hour  or  two,  he  stepped  up  to  the  office,  and  thrusting^ 
his  head  in  at  the  door,  asked;  "did  you  understand  my  name? 
**Yes,  Thompson."  "That's  all  rig-ht  then.  I  thought  maybe 
you  understood  me   to  say  Sampson." 

On  his  way— The  new  minister  was  on  his  way  to  evening^ 
services  in  the  villag-e,when  he  met  a  young  man  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  enlist  as  an  active  member  in  the  congreg-ation. 
"Good  evening-,  my  young-  friend,"  he  said,  solemnly."  Do  you 
ever  attend  a  place  of  worship?''  "Yes  indeed,  Sir,  reg-ularly 
every  Sunday  night,''  replied  the  young-  man,  with  a  smile. 
"I'm  on  my  way  to  see  her  now." 

Guidman— "When  the  Clyde's  purified  Betty,  this  wull  be  a  big  basin 
o'  fresh  river  water."  Guidwife— "Whit  a  smell  I  a'm  thinkin'  they'll 
need  tae  gae  the  basin  a  guid  rince  before  they  pit  the  clean  water  in  it." 

Mrs  Jones— "I  think  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  to  call  that  man 
in  the  bank  a  teller."  Mrs.  Johnson— "Why!"  Mrs.  Jones— "Because 
he  won't  tell  at  all  I  asked  him  one  today  how  much  my  husband  had  on 
deposit  and  he  only  laughed," 


The  only  real  happiness  in  this  life  comes  from  honest,  hard  work. 


The  one  thing  that  is  never  too  big  for  a  man  to  carry,  is  his  good 
opinion  of  himself. 
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The  Crow  Blackbird  Takes  A  Hand. 


We  have  a  little  Billy  boy,  who.  like  little  Billee  in  Trilby, 
is  a  favorite  with  everybody,  and  his  sayings  and  doings  amuse 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  is  just  at  that  interesting  age.  not 
quite  two  years  old,  when  bright  little  children  have  a  surprise 
in  store  for  us  with  each  day's  growth. 

His  parents,  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles  are  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  But  now  and  then, 
when  he  undertakes  what  would  not  be  for  his  welfare,  to  follow 
up  a  restraining  voice  is  heard  to  say.  "Ah-ah,  William,  ah-ah." 
and  little  William  has  learned  that  this  means  no.  no. 

Of  late  the  "ah-ahs"  have  been  quite  frecjuent.  The  other 
day,  while  playing  in  the  back  yard,  he  ran  up  against  quite  a 
number  of  them.  "Ah-ah  came  from  the  back  kitchen  window 
as  he  attempted  one  thing,  "ah-ah"  came  from  the  further  end 
of  the  yard  when  he  attempted  another,  and  each  time  the  little 
man  stopped  abruptly. 

Finally,  rather  surreptitiously  as  he  thought,  he  filled  his  nice 
white  apron  with  dirt,  when  "ah-ah,"  very  plain  and  emphatic, 
came  from  the  sky.  directly  overhead. 

Instantly  the  lap  full  of  dirt  was  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
with  a  look  of  wonder  and  surprise  into  the  heavens,  then  at 
his  aunt  standing  near,  exclaimed,  "Where?"  as  he  saw  only  a 
crow  blackbird  flying  over,  which  had  exactly  counterfeited 
the  "ah-ah"  that  meant  so  much  to  him. 
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Uhe  MarKJcind^^ 


By  R.  W.  Swann, 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"Well,  sir,  I  become  a  wanderer  again  after  to-night,"  said 
Harry  Markland  one  fine  October  evening  as  he  and  Shipley 
walked  from  Radcliffe's  together.  "They  go  to-morrow.  Cray- 
ton  says  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  Alice,  and  Kate  needs  the 
change,  too ;  strange  old  Joe  won't  go  with  them.  Alice  was 
quite  disappointed  at  first,  but  she  told  me  last  night  she  was 
perfectly  content  to  have  him  remain  here,  because  she  had  be- 
come certain  it  was  his  real  desire  to  do  so." 

"Why  won't  he  go?"  asked  Shipley  rather  gloomily. 

"He  says,"  returned  Markland,  "it  is  not  right  for  him  to  idle 
his  time  and  do  nothing ;  he  thinks  Radcliffe  stands  in  great  need 
of  him ;  in  fact,  he  told  me  very  placidly  the  other  day  that 
'Things  was  in  a  bad  way  general,'  when  he  came  back  to  his 
old  place,  and  that  he  never  would  leave  it  again  so  long  as  he 
was  able  to  do  the  work  and  Radclifl^e  would  keep  him." 

Shipley  heaved  a  sigh,  and  made  the  irrelevant  remark :  "Oc- 
tober's a  month  I  don't  fancy,  somehow."  Then  worked  away 
at  his  pipe,  blowing  huge  clouds  of  smoke  away  as  though  they 
hadn't  any  business  to  hover  about  him  if  he  did  bring  them  into 
existence. 

"Why,  October  is  all  right;  the  country  is  beautiful  now;  the 
leaves  are  turning,  and  those  that  have  fallen  crackle  under  one's 
fed  in  the  a\oc>1^,  m^^kiui^  a  raerrv  raL.:.lii;;^  ^•inMi^l  tliac  I  li'ce  to 
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hear.  When  I  was  a  1)oy  I  used  to  wish  for  this  season ;  we  used 
to  get  chestnuts,  and  such  fun  as  I  used  to  have  watching  Kate 
scramble  about  C]uick  as  any  squirrel  for  the  nuts  I  brought  down 
from  the  trees." 

"Yes,  of  course,  that  would  be  quite  different,"  answered  Ship- 
ley dolorously,  emitting  heavier  clouds  and  seeming  to  look  at 
something  very  far  off.  "I  don't  understand  that  you  are  going 
nutting  or  leaf  crunching.  I  know  I'm  not.  Perhaps  if  I  were  I 
might  like  the  season,  too ;  but  I'm  not,  and  so  it's  only  a  sort  of 
general  breaking-up  time  to  me,  when  I  think  of  the  trees  as  ugly 
and  bare,  and  the  woods  as  gloomy ;  a  time  when  the  birds  begin 
to  leave,  and  all  that.  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  be  very  enthusi- 
astic about  October  these  days,  "as  you'll  be  left  to  forage  for 
yourself,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  consider  that  a  very  pleasant 
prospect ;  I'm  sorry  for  you." 

"Oh,  you're  sorry  for  me;  I  under^Lcmu,  '  said  Alarkland,  smil- 
ing very  mischievously,  "big  heart,  I  understand ;  sj'mpathy  for 
deserted  brother ;  full  measure  of  condemnation  for  the  deserting 
sister.  Sam,  you're  an  overgrown  bo}^,  just  as  Kate  says  you 
are,  and  you  get  blue  like  a  disappointed  school  girl  lately  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  What's  the  trouble  with  you,  anyway? 
I  never  heard  such  sighs  and  dolorous  reflections  as  come  forth 
from  you  of  late  in  all  my  life ;  you're  enough  to  make  a  clown 
blue."  And  Harry  looked  searching!}^  at  his  companion,  who 
still  continued  busy  making  clouds  and  seemed  to  revel  in  them. 

"Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I'm  a  fool,  and  the  discovery 
isn't  agreeable,"  came  from  the  clouds  with  a  jerk.  "You  know 
what  I  mean.  Kate  will  never  think  of  me  as  anything  but  a 
good  fellow,  an  overgrown  boy,  or  something  of  that  sort.  She  s 
always  kind  to  me.  Of  course,  she's  that  to  everyone,  but,  sir, 
if  I  look  at  her  seriously  she  always  has  something  to  do.  or  if 
she  can't  get  away  she  laughs  at  me  and  tells  me  I  look  better 
without  a  long  face,  and  she  expects  me  to  be  entertaining  and 
not  to  philosophize." 

"Well,  I  can't  very  well  help  you  there,  Sam,  but  I  wouldn't 
get  in  a  despondent  state  until   I  was  quite  sure   I  had  good 
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cause.  If  it  be  true  that  what  you  wish  for  can  never  come  to 
pass,  why  the  thing  I'd  expect  of  you,  old  fellow,  would  be, 
first,  to  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  your  wish  and  not  despair  until 
you  had  assured  yourself  of  the  impossibility  of  realizing  that 
hope ;  and  then  I  and  all  who  know  you  should  and  would  expect 
to  see  you  display  the  same  manhood  that  we've  always  seen  in 
your  daily  life.  Shake  off  this  foreboding,  morbid  feeling,  Sam ; 
it  spoils  you,  and  you'll  find  yourself  in  a  better  position  to  suc- 
ceed finally  if  you'll  simply  stop  this  fixing,  or,  rather,  trying 
to  fix  the  future.  Kate  has  noticed  this  in  you,  and  she  says 
you  have  some  trouble,  and  she  has  urged  me  to  try  to  find  out 
what  it  was.  Now  you  start  in  from  this  time,  and  until  you 
know  you  can't  have  what  you  wish  for,  think  you  may,  and 
you'll  get  on  better." 

"Yes,  I'll  try ;  but,  you  see,  it  is  Hke  this :  people  like  me,  and 
say  I'm  a  good  fellow,  and  all  that,  and  I'm  afraid  that's  as  far  as 
she'll  be  able  to  get ;  still,  I'll  try ;  much  obliged  for  hints.  I  un- 
derstand you  will  all  be  around  after  tea."  And  with  this  the  two 
separated. 

Alice  Overton  had  made  her  little  visits  to  Mrs.  Middleton  and 
Rose  Carlyle,  and  had  spent  an  occasional  night  with  Maro-aret 
Stone,  whose  kindness  to  herein  her  greatest  necessity  had  pro- 
duced a  warm,  grateful  feeling  in  her  breast,  and  whose  present 
cordial  manner  was  very  satisfying  to  this  girl  so  recently  res- 
cued from  a  condition  into  which  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
fall.  She  was  in  a  general  way  well,  but  tired  quickly  after  any 
exertion,  and,  despite  all  the  combined  efforts  of  her  friends,  there 
were  times  when  a  sadness  settled  upon  her,  a  quiet,  still  some- 
thing that  was  hard  to  dispel.  Often  Kate  would  suddenly  leave 
some  task  at  which  she  was  engaged,  and,  going  to  Alice,  would 
put  her  arms  quietly  about  her,  and  often  they  would  not  say  a 
word ;  but  Alice  would  look  grateful  into  her  face,  and  seem  con- 
tented.    On  some  of  these  occasions  Alice  would  say : 

"I  cannot  always  help  it,  dear,  because  they  told  me  so  very 
often  in  the  old  days  that  I  had  no  right  to  happiness,  and  now 
that  it  is  all  so  different  I  can't  drive  away  the  thought  that  will 
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come  sometimes.  It  is  a  horrid  thought,  Kate,  making  me  very- 
miserable.  I  think  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  is  right,  and  then  it 
comes  and  makes  me  ask  myself  whether  what  they  told  me  so 
-bitterly  then  is  not  true." 

On  this  evening  Harry,  after  parting  with  Shipley,  came  in,  and 
found  Alice  alone,  and  there  were  evidence  of  recent  tears  upon 
her  cheeks,  which,  though  she  strove  to  hide  them,  did  not  escape 
him. 

"Where  is  Kate?"  he  asked,  looking  steadily  at  her. 

"I  am  afraid  I've  kept  her  from  what  she  wanted  to  do,  and  now 
she  is  hurrying  to  get  your  supper.  I  wanted  to  help,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  me.  She  sa3^s  I'm  tired,  but  I'm  not ;  I  have  done 
nothing  all  day." 

At  this  moment  Kate  popped  in,  and,  seeing  Harr}^,  she  said: 

"Supper  is  a  little  late,  Harry;  3^ou  won't  mind,  will  you?" 

He  told  her  not  to  hurry,  and  went  out  of  the  room  with  her. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  her,  Kate  ?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"The  old  trouble ;  you  know  the  old  fear  that  she  ought  not  to 
take  what  is  now  within  her  reach — the  fear  that  it  is  not  right. 
I  try  to  keep  her  from  this,  but  it  seems  to  master  her  at  times; 
she  has  been  crying  all  this  afternoon." 

"Don't  hurry  supper.  I  won't  have  any  more  of  this  if  I  can 
prevent  it,"  he  answered ;  "I'm  going  to  settle  matters  at  once." 

Kate  smiled  joyously,  and  he  kissed  her,  telling  her  she  was  the 
best  little  woman  in  the  world,  and  she  ran  off  to  her  kitchen 
very  radiant.  Returning  now  to  Alice,  IMarkland  took  a  chair  by 
her  side,  and  said  in  a  quiet  way  he  had. 

"You  and  Kate  go  to-morrow  to  the  Bonds' ;  don't  vou  care  to 

go?" 

She  looked  surprised,  and  answ'ered  yes,  asking  him  what  had 
prompted  such  a  question. 

"You  don't  look  very  cheerful  certainly;  in  fact,  you  look  to  me 
as  though  you've  spent  a  dull  day.  If  it  isn't  because  you  don't 
want  to  go  to-morrow,  what  is  it  that  makes  you  look  like  this? 
Don't  trouble  yourself  to  get  up  that  sort  of  a  smile.  I  saw  you 
■when  I  came  in,  and  I  know  you've  been  crying.     What  is  the 
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trouble?" 

''I  don't  know,"  she  answered  slowly.  "I  can't  tell  you.  Kate 
understands.  I  will  try  harder  not  to  look  that  way  again.  Trr^ 
better  now,  and  if  you  won't  ask  any  more  questions,  and  tell  me 
all  that  is  going  on  at  Mr.  Radcliffe's  and  be  entertaining,  I'll  do 
better  hereafter." 

"No,  Alice,  I  have  another  matter — a  matter  that  is  very  dear 
to  me — of  which  I  want  to  speak,"  he  answered,  taking  her  hand, 

"Not  yet,  please,"  she  answered,  trying  to  withdraw  the  hand 
he  had  taken ;  "not  yet ;  I — I — I'm  not  strong  enough  to  think.- 
Don't,  please  ;  not  now.  Surely  you  will  let  me  go  if  I  ask  it."" 
And  she  looked  appealingly  at  him,  with  those  big,  sad  eyes,  still; 
trying  to  release  her  hand  from  his. 

"No,  I  won't  let  you  go,  y\lice  Overton,  until  I  have  told  you 
of  my  love  for  you ;  a  love  that  I  have  even  striven  against  when 
I  felt  it  to  be  a  hopeless  love,  that  was  rooted  deep  in  my  heart 
long  before  I  knew  what  I  now  know  of  you  ;  a  love  that  is  strong 
and  true  to-day,  Alice ;  a  love  that  must  know  now  whether  it 
can  find  an  answering  love  in  your  heart.  I  will  be  patient,  Alice.. 
I  will  wait.  If  you  wish,  I  will  ask  no  other  answer  than  this:: 
that  you  will  love  me  if  you  can,  and  if,  in  your  heart,  you  find 
no  place  for  what  I  offer,  tell  me,  and,  as  I  love  you,  Alice,  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more.  Be  true  to  yourself  and  to  me ;  let  only 
your  heart  decide.  May  I  one  day  have  the  right  to  call  you 
mine,  Alice?" 

She  had  ceased  to  struggle,  and  the  hand  he  held  now  trembled 
greatly,  and  her  face  was  turned  away.  A  long  pause  ensued :, 
then  he  said  gently: 

"Can  you  say  nothing  to  me,  Alice?  Can  you  give  me  na* 
hope?" 

She  turned  now,  and,  looking  earnestly  at  him,  while  the  tears 
still  stood  in  her  eyes,  she  said : 

"Harry,  I  must  answer  truly ;  I  dare  not  cast  from  me  that 
which  I  so  wish  for.  I  love  you.  Take  me  if  you  wish,  but,  oh !" 
she  added,  burying  her  face  and  weeping  as  though  her  poor 
heart  would  break,  "oh,  do  not  take  me  in  pity,  and  think  what  it 
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may  mean  to  make  me  your  wife;  think  that  many  may  censure 
you  and  turn  from  me;  think,  and  be  careful;  for,  oh,  if,  after  it 
was  too  late,  you  saw  and  felt  that  you  had  erred,  even  though 
you  tried  to  hide  it  from  me,  I  should  find  it  out,  and  then  my 
heart,  that  has  already  suffered  so  cruelly,  would  break  to  see 
not  only  this  poor  life  of  mine,  but  yours,  that  should  be  happy, 
hopelessly  wrecked.  I  am  weak,  Harry ;  very  little  more  of  sor- 
row will  be  needed  to  crush  me.  Search  your  heart  ere  you  take 
this  poor  girl  into  it  forever." 

She  was  much  agitated,  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  draw 
from  him  than  ever ;  but  he  knew  she  was  his,  and,  with  all  the 
fervor  of  an  earnest  man,  he  drew  her  close,  and  his  strong  arms 
seemed  to  soothe  her  troubled  spirit.  She  rested  upon  his  breast 
like  a  tired  child,  and  murmured  softly  as  he  almost  reverently 
kissed  her: 

"Yes,  take  poor  me,  if  you  will ;  I  am  very  tired,  but  you  will 
be  patient  with  me,  Harry." 

"This  is  far  greater  joy  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for,  Alice,"  he 
said,  as  she  gently  withdrew  from  that  long  embrace.  "Tell  me, 
need  I  wait  long  to  make  you  mine?  Why  put  off  a  joy  so  great? 
Let.it  be  soon,  dearest,  very  soon." 

"When  you  will,  Harry;  I  am  yours  now,  and  I  pray  I  may  ever 
strive  to  do  that  which  shall  give  the  peace  and  joy  I  wish  to 
bring  into  your  home.  Yet,  remember  this,  even  if  one  hour  be- 
fore the  time  you  find  a  lurking  doubt  within  3^our  heart,  in  mercy 
tell  me  of  it,  and  save  me  from  a  fate  more  cruel  far  than  any  even 
I  have  yet  known." 

"Do  you  not  trust  me,  Alice,  dear?  Are  you  afraid  I  may  be 
swayed  if  any  should  presume  to  utter  words  against  what  we  do? 
I  would  not  let  such  words  be  spoken  in  my  presence ;  nor  have  I 
friends  who  would  even  think  such  unjust  thoughts.  Can  you 
not  trust  me  fully,  dearest?  Come  with  me  now.  and  Kate  will 
welcome  you,  bless  her!     Come,  tell  me  that  you  trust  me." 

She  put  her  hand  in  his,  and,  looking  now  radiant  with  the 
blush  that  spread  over  her  face,  she  said : 

"Never  again  will  I  doubt  you  ;  let  us  go  to  Kate." 
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"But  first,"  he  said,  "shall  we  say  that  at  the  blessed  Christmas 
time  I  may  make  yoit  my  wife?" 

"Yes,  dear  Harry,  if  3'on  wish  ;  I  too  long-  for  the  rest  and  peace 
that  a  true  man's  love  may  yet  bring  into  my  life,"  she  an- 
swered, and  then  hand  in  hand  they  started  to  the  sister. 

"I'll  tell  her  in  a  second,"  said  Harry,  as  they  came  near  the 
little  kitchen. 

Kate  was  really  busy,  delaying  supper,  things  got  cold,  and 
she  was  such  a  little  housewife  that  even  the  matter  that  she  knew 
was  progressing  in  the  parlor  was  not  entirel)^  sufficient  to  keep 
her  from  certain  impatient  tossing  of  things  and  diverse  rattlings 
of  dishes  and  noisy  movements  in  the  dining  room.  When 
Harry  and  Alice  entered  the  kitchen  Kate  was  seated,  looking 
disconsolately  at  some  of  her  choicest  dishes  which  the  long 
delay  had,  in  her  estimation,  spoiled.  Before  she  could  utter  a 
word,  and  before  Alice  dreamed  of  what  Harry  was  about,  he 
hurried  with  her  up  to  Kate,  and  then,  as  the  sister  turned,  he 
took  the  face  of  his  promised  wife  between  his  hands  and  kissed 
her,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

"Now,  little  woman,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that?" 

"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Kate,  jumping  up  from  her  chair,  "it's- 
all  right,  I  .know."  And  she  put  her  arms  about  the  blushing 
Alice,  saying  in  her  earnest,  whole-hearted  way : 

"My  sister  Alice,  I  am  so  glad ;  now  Harry  won't  let  you  cry 
any  more  ;  I  am  very  glad." 

Then  Kate  found  herself  between  two  very  tall  people,  who 
seemed  bent  on  smothering  the  little  woman  in  her  own  kitchen. 
There  was  a  woeful  mixing  up  of  three  heads  until  Kate,  laugh- 
ing and  crying,  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  mercy !  let  me  out ;  yon  are  smothering  me  to  death,  and 
I'm  not  in  love.  All  the  supper  is  spoiling  and  I  am  hungry. 
There,  that's  better ;  you've  made  a  fright  of  me ;  look  at  my 
hair.  Go  to  the  table,  both  of  you,  and  wait  until  I  can  get 
some  breath,  and  shall  have  a  shrivelled  supper.  I  hope,  though, 
the  next  time  you  two  have  anything  of  this  sort  to  do  it  won't 
take  you  quite  so  long." 
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"Well,"  replied  Harry,  lau2:hing:  boisterously,  "I  don't  mink 
we'll  have  it  to  do  again,  Kate  ;  it's  all  fixed." 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table  Harry  kept  looking  at  his 
sister  and  laughing,  and  finally  he  succeeded  in  making  Alice 
understand  that  there  was  something  amiss.  Alice  looked,  and 
sure  enough  there  was  a  huge  black  smear  on  Kate's  face  nearly 
covering  one  cheek. 

"I  don't  propose  to  be  smothered  in  my  kitchen  and  laughed 
at  in  my  dining  room  by  you  two,"  said  Kate.  "I  think  if  there's 
anything  so  funny  I  might  be  told." 

"You  only  washed  one  side  of  your  face,  Kate,"  said  Harry 
with  his  mouth  unromantically  full  of  shrivelled  potatoes  and 
choking  with  laughter,  "and  there's  a  pot  mark  on  the  side  you 
forgot." 

"Oh,  dear!  you've  upset  me  so.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  she 
said,  reddening  and  hurrying  from  the  room. 

"You  see  how  it  is,  Alice.  I  told  you  Kate  would  be  as  glad 
as  we  are,"  said  Markland,  looking  fondly  at  the  lovely  girl  at 
his  side. 

"I  knew  about  her,  Harry.  She  told  me  what  she  wished  long 
ago,"  she  said.  "I  promised  her  to — to — be  truthful,  and  tell 
you — what  I  told  you  in  there  if  you  asked  me."  And  she  looked 
shyly  at  him,  adding,  "I  am  very  happy." 

"I'm  coming,"  cried  Kate  merrily,  as  she  hurried  in.  "Now 
then,  tell  me  all  about  it.  You've  had  time  enough  to  fix  day, 
time,  place  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Mercy  me  !  if  ever  a  man  is 
foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  it  won't  take  all  that  time 
for  us  to  settle  things.  I'll  tell  him  yes  or  no,  and  he  needn't 
make  any  speeches.     Haven't  either  of  you  anything  to  tell?" 

"Harry  has  set  the  Christmas  time,  dear.  I  have  left  it  to 
him,"  answered  Alice. 

"Christmas  day?"  asked  Kate  in  quite  a  business  way. 

"If  Alice  likes  that  day,"  said  Harry. 

"Very  good;  Christmas  day,"  said  Kate,  beaming  upon  the 
pair.    "Now  where  is  it  to  be?" 

"We — we — didn't  think  of  that,"  said  Alice,  demurely. 
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"Oh,  well,  when  you  do,  let  me  know  at  once ;  that's  all,"  said 
Kate.  And  then  they  finished  the  meal,  and  Alice  remained, 
helping  Kate,  while  Harry  roamed  about  the  house,  supremely 
happy. 

"I  suppose  we  will  be  married  at  the  church  you  told  me  of; 
up  where  you  used  to  go  when  you  lived  with  the  Bonds," 
said  Alice,  as  she  and  Kate  were  dressing  to  go  to  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton's. 

"Is  that  what  you  wish?"  asked  Kate,  thinking  she  detected 
something  of  hesitancy  in  the  way  Alice  had  said  this. 

"I — wanted  Flo  to  be  there,  and — I  know  she  would  wish  it; 
but  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  there." 

"Tell  Harry  that,  dear;  he  will  be  glad  to  arrange  it  in  some 
way.     Don't  worry  any  more  about  it.     Are  you  ready?" 

"Oh,  never  mind  me,"  said  Kate  as  the  three  started  out.  "If 
Joe  were  here  I'd  have  an  escort ;  as  it  is  I  suppose  I'm  to  walk 
behind." 

"You  are  to  walk  here,"  answered  Harry,  drawing  her  arm 
through  one  of  his,  "even  in  jest  we  don't  like  to  have  you  talk 
in  that  way.  If  I  hadn't  always  had  you,  little  woman,  this 
great  joy  would  never  have  come  to  me." 

"All  right ;  only  don't  muss  my  sleeve,"  said  Kate.  "Joe  said 
he  would  go  to  Mrs.  Middleton's  to  tea.  He  said  Flo  had  asked 
him,  and  he  thinks  Mrs.  Middleton  perfect,  you  know." 

When  the  three  entered  Mrs.  Middleton's  sitting  room  they 
found  Joe  very  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  big  chair  on  one  side 
of  Flo,  while  Sam  and  Mrs.  Middleton  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  her;  and  they  were  all  intently  listening  to  something  Joe 
was  telling.  Flo's  face  was  eagerly  upturned,  eagerly  looking 
into  that  of  the  old  man,  while  Shipley  was  evidently  settled 
very  comfortably,  Mrs.  Middleton  with  her  placid  smile  beaming 
upon  each  in  turn. 

"How  cozy  we  are,"  said  Kate  as  she  kissed  Flo ;  "where  am 
I  to  be  poked  away  now?" 

"Nice  chair  here,  Kate,"  said  Shipley,  indicating  one  near  his. 

"Very  well,  I'm  looking  for  a  nice  chair,  and  I  think  I  can 
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manage  to  disturb  your  aggravating  serenity.  I'm  going  to 
work  at  one  of  those  things  that  you  say  hurts  the  eyes,  but  if 
you  bother  me  about  it  I'll  move  away,  and  of  course  that  will 
trouble  a  gloomy  bookkeeper  very  much." 

She  took  the  chair  and  Sam  promised  not  to  say  a  word  al)Out 
her  work,  which  she  drew  forth  at  once.  Alice  had  first  kissed 
old  Joe  (she  always  did  when  he  came  in  from  his  work  and 
before  she  left  him  at  night,  and  before  he  went  out  in  the 
morning),  and  then  greeted  the  others,  and  sat  down  immediately 
at  the  back  of  the  little  fairy's  chair ;  while  Harry,  after  passing 
his  hand  over  Flo's  hair  and  telling  her  she  looked  very  com- 
fortable and  quite  pretty  in  her  new  dress,  sat  beside  Alice ;  and 
then  Kate,  who  seemed  brimming  over  with  merriment  that 
night,  asked  what  they  were  talking  about  so  earnest!}-  as  she 
and  the  others  came  in. 

"Joe  was  just  beginning  to  tell  us  of  a  great  storm  at  sea," 
answered  Flo ;  "the  greatest  storm  he  ever  saw.  He  has  often 
promised  me  to  tell  about  some  of  his  sea  voyages  (I  love 
to  read  about  them),  and  he  said  he'd  do  it  to-night.  It  will  be 
so  different  to  hear  it  from  anyone  who  has  hcen  acLually  in  such 
storms,"  said  Flo  excitedly. 

"Do  you  mean  you  love  to  read  about  Joe's  voyages?"  queried 
Shipley,  laughing  at  her  enthusiasm. 

"Xo,  I  meant  I've  read  stories  of  the  sea,  but  I  never  knew  one 
who  had  sailed  as  Joe  has.  If  the  rest  want  to  talk  of  other 
things  he  will  tell  it  to  me,"  answered  Flo. 

"He  promised  me  a  story,  too,"  said  Kate,  "but  he  never  told 
it.     I  suppose  I  can  listen  to  yours,  can't  I  Flo?" 

"We'll  all  listen,  Joe,  go  on  and  I'll  keep  them  all  still,  so  do 
your  best."  And  Markland  assumed  a  grave  air  of  authority 
which  made  everybody  laugh. 

"I  was  a-startin'  ter  tell  'em  o'  the  wreck  er  tha  Estel.  dearie," 
said  old  Joe,  looking  at  Alice. 

"Yes,  dearest,  I  remember  that;  it  was  years  ago.  I  think  you 
had  better  start  it  all  over." 

"Yes  do,"  said  Kate,  now  displaying  eager  interest. 
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"Well,  es  I  was  a-sa3'in',"  began  old  Joe,  "tlieer  warn't  no 
better  ship  afloat  then  was  the  Estel.  She  hed  been  a  many 
places  end  hed  bore  a  many  people  across  safe  in  hard  starms. 
Theer  warn't  no  better  skipper  nuther  'en  Captain  Bradey  on  all 
the  seas,  end  he  hed  a  good  crew  ef  I  do  say  't  es  was  one  of 
'em.  We'd  landed  our  people  es  we  took  from  this  side  safe, 
and  got  others  which  wanted  ^er  come  out  ter  this  great  land ; 
a  many  of  'em  hed  big  idees  es  ter  what  was  ter  be  got  fer  no 
werk ;  end  some  of  'em  was  a-comin'  ter  jine  people  es  hed  writ 
fer  'em.  A/Ve'd  a  many  women  end  children  thet  trip,  end  I 
never  see  a  puttier  sky  'en  was  above  us  thet  June  mornin'  wen 
w^e  pulled  out  from  Liverpool.  I  was  young  then,  end  Lord ! 
I  loved  the  sea,  the  sea,  rough  er  smoothe,  I  never  could  be 
brung  ter  keep  off  it.  Course,  Miss  Flo,  that  warn't  no  steam 
ship;  theer  warn't  sich  things  them  days;  sailin'  were  fer  more 
slow  then  'tis  now,  end  ef  winds  got  agin  us  er  didn't  blow  no 
way,  we  hed  ter  make  the  best  of  thet  end  wait  tel  things  was 
es  we  wanted  'em.  We'd  been  out  a  fortnight,  end  up  ter  thet 
time  things  was  a  most  smooth  end  faverin' ;  but  one  mornin' 
captain  comes  on  deck,  end  says  he,  theer's  a  squall  a-comin'  end 
a-comin'  rapid,  say  he ;  end  then  he  give  werd  ter  all  hands 
wat  was  ter  be  done.  I  mind,  dearie,"  he  continued,  looking  at 
Alice,  "thet  yer  told  me  'twarn't  no  use  ter  tell  wot  them  orders 
was,  cuz  lands  folk  wouldn't  understand ;  so  I'll  say  all  hands 
was  ready  and  we  wasn't  took  onawares.  'Twarn't  more  'en  two 
hours  afor  we  was  struck ;  the  sea  hed  been  a-b'ilin'  harder  end 
higher  every  minute,  end  the  women  end  children  was  all  afeared 
end  a-screamin'  even  afore  tlier  was  eny  rael  danger.  We'd  a 
many  steerage  thet  voyage  wich  warn't  used  ter  sich  rough  seas, 
a  many  of  'em  was  sick  like  them  es  went  more  comfortable. 
Well,  the  starm  broke,  a  most  furious,  end  we  was  fer,  fer  out 
ter  sea ;  no  land  was  ter  be  seen,  end  our  skipper  said  he  warn't 
feared  fer  the  ship  was  tight  end  the  crew  was  hardy  end  ther 
warn't  no  rocks  ter  be  drove  on  ;  so  he  said  we'd  w^eather  er 
through  es  we'd  done  afore.  But  'tain't  fer  skipper  end  'tain't 
fer  crew  ter  say  wat  a  ship,  if  she  be  o'  the  best,  will  do  in  a 
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Starm  sich  es  thet.  Out  theer,  Miss  Flo,  wer  you  see  no  land, 
'tain't  right  fer  men  ter  do  wat  a  many  o'  us  done  thet  mornin'. 
A  many  o'  us  was  angry  et  Him  es  sent  thet  starm,  end  said 
werds  es  yer  innocent  ears  hes  never  heared.  The  thunder  rolled 
end  crashed,  end  lightnin'  danced  up  end  down  our  masts, 
a-showin'  a  many  wite  faces  outer  men  es  hed  sailed  long  afore 
end  never  hed  a  fear  tel  now ;  our  ship  was  in  the  heavy  sea, 
end  no  canvas  was  ter  be  spread  in  sich  a  gale  ;  we  was  a  many 
hands,  but  couldn't  do  nothin'  ag'in  thet  b'ilin'  sea  end  ragin' 
wind  thet  throwed  our  good  Estel  about  es  ef  she'd  been  a 
feather.  Then  come  a  flash,  Miss  Flo,  a  fearful  flash,  end  we 
see  our  main  mast  split  ter  pieces  burning'  fierce.  'Twarn't  no 
use,  rain  warn't  wet  enough  ter  stop  thet  burnin',  end  the  mad 
wind  was  madder  now  'en  ever,  seemin'  ter  try  ter  git  them 
burnin'  pieces  brighter,  end  a-carryin'  of  "em  inter  places  wer  the 
rain  couldn't  keep  'em  down.  'Cut  away  theer,  men,'  calls  our 
skipper,  'cut  away  er  we're  lost,'  he  calls,  end  we  done  it,  Miss 
Flo ;  thank  God  tel  now  we  was  standin'  by.  'Twas  a  fight  we 
made  'g'in  that  fire  wich  hed  come  ter  us  furious  hot ;  'twas  a 
hard  end  a  tryin'  fight,  wile  no  man  was  safe  cuz  the  ship  rolled 
orful  in  the  mighty  water  wich  screams  along  o'  thet  mad,  wild 
wind  wen  it's  a-tossin'  of  ships  like  thet.  The  lightnin'  thet  day 
was  sich,  ]\Iiss  Flo,  es  I  never  see  afore  er  since,  end  it  'peared 
ter  stay  a'most  ner  ter  our  groanin'  ship ;  again  we  was  struck, 
end  it  wer  harder  now  ter  cler  away,  but  stell  most  of  'em  stood 
by  servin'  like  the  men  they  was.  Two  men.  Miss  Flo,  es  stood 
by  end  werked  was  svvXpt  off  es  I  looked  at  'em  'twarn't  no 
use  ter  try  ter  git  'cm  back,  fer  thet  roarin'  water  screamed  a 
warnin'  ter  all  men  not  ter  hope  fer  mercy.  Not  a  mast  was 
Standin'  now.  Miss  Flo,  not  a  inch  o'  canvas  was  left  for  the 
wind  end  the  fire  was  greedy  thet  day,  end  the  hand  of  man  was 
no  fittin'  bar  ter  the  hand  as  kin  send  sich  things.  'Twere  orful 
now  ter  hear  them  cries  o'  women  end  children  end  strong  men, 
too ;  but  'twas  grand  ter  see  our  skipper  firm  end  steady  end 
brave  end  true.  'We're  leakin',  captain,'  a  man  cries  out,  a- 
drawin'   water  fast.     'Ter   the   pumps,   hardies,'   then   he   cries. 
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'ter  the  pumps,  end  stand  by  the  ship.'  Ef  some  of  us  was 
afeared,  Miss  Flo,  end  some  of  us  give  up  hope,  ef  some  of  us 
couldn't  werk  et  the  pumps  we  won't  blame  some  of  us  now; 
fer  it's  a  orful  thing  ter  be  fightin'  of  death  fer  hours  wile  thet 
screamin',  howlin",  b'ilin'  water  'pears  ter  mock  et  yer  werk, 
end  tell  yer  theer's  no  rest  now  but  ter  go  down  deep,  wer  some 
says  it's  alers  still.  Our  timbers  cracked  end  our  good  ship 
leaked,  end  theer  warn't  much  use  ter  fight,  but  our  skipper  he 
stood  by  the  ship  like  a  man,  end  shamed  us  es  wouldn't  fight  on. 
Then  a  man  as  meant  no  harm.  Miss  Flo,  cries  out:  'We're 
a-sinkin'  fast!'  End  a  sight  sich  es  your  dear  heart  couldn't  see 
end  beat  ag'in,  made  men  fall  sick  es  them  very  pumps  es  was 
now  the  last  hope  of  life.  A  many,  wild  with  a  fear  o'  death, 
rushed  out  on  them  tossin'  decks,  end  down  they  was  swept  by 
thet  angry  sea  afore  savin'  hands  could  reach.  God  knows,  Miss 
Flo,  the  was  men  in  our  crew  es  tried  ter  save  'em ;  end  our 
skipper  reached  fer  a  little  child,  end  the  screamin'  waters  took 
'em  both  down  ther,  wer  some  says  it's  still.  Then  our  hopes 
was  low,  end  many  hands  fell  slack  et  the  pumps,  Miss  Flo,  fer 
it  was  clear  ter  all  thet  ef  mighty  hand  didn't  stop  thet  screamin' 
sea  end  tell  them  winds  they'd  werked  ther  turn,  our  pumpin' 
would  end  soon.  Still  ther  was  some  es  wouldn't  stop,  fer 
'taint  no  easy  thing  to  see  them  helpless  women  end  children 
cryin'  fer  help  out  theer ;  end  wat  was  the  odds !  a  man  was  fer 
better  ready  to  die,  Miss  Flo,  ef  he  knowed  he'd  stood  by  ter  the 
last.  Well  'taint  no  use  ter  tell  how  many  was  swep  away,  fer 
I  see  the  tears  in  your  eyes  now;  quick  es  it  come  thet  starm 
went  down,  but  it  left  us  in  orful  straits,  fer  the  last  wild  waves 
broke  our  good  ship,  end  no  pumpin'  warn't  needin'  now.  We 
got  the  boats,  end  some  stood  by  end  was  men  ter  the  last,  Miss 
Flo,  not  crowdin'  women  and  children  out;  but  some  was  wild 
end  tried  to  crowd,  end  was  drowed  cuz  they  couldn't  be  let 
cling  ter  the  boats  es  was  full.  A  many  was  lost  thet  way.  Miss 
Flo,  end  wen  all  our  boats  was  full,  three  men  was  still  on  thet 
sinkin'  craft ;  one  boat  come  back  arter  startin'  off,  end  they  said 
one  could  come  with  them,  so  a  man  es  was  newly  wedded,  Miss 
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Flo,  was  made  ter  take  thct  place ;  then  a  other  boat  come  back 
end  said  one  had  fallen  over  end  gone  down ;  so  one  could  come 
end  take  thet  place.  One  es  was  still  on  thet  sinkin'  craft 
hed  a  lovin'  daughter  waitin'  end  watchin'.  Miss  Flo,  end  he  was 
made  ter  go ;  he  fought,  end  wasn't  afeared  ter  stay,  but  thet  other 
man  wouldn'  go,  so  'twarnt  no  use  fer  two  ter  die,  so  he  went, 
blessin'  him  es  stayed.  But  afore  thet  sinkin'  hul  went  down 
after  all.  our  boats  hed  pulled  off.  A  British  sail  hove  close  in 
sight,  end  was  quick  ter  take  him  off.  End  thet  hul  went  down, 
Miss  Flo,  wile  they  took  thet  last  man  aboard,  end  then  thet 
British  ship  found  the  boats,  end  took  us  all  aboard.  End  kind 
end  tender  was  them  rough  men  ter  us,  Miss  Flo,  thet  day,  end 
I  says  'tain't  no  matter  ef  yer  see  no  land,  hearts  beats  kind  end 
true,  j\Iiss  Flo,  out  theer  wer  no  land's  in  sight  end  wicked 
werds  is  still  wen  a  other's  sorrers  is  told.  Now,  thet  is  the  way 
our  ship  went  down,  end  I  pray  no  eyes  of  any  es  hears  me  this 
night  may  look  on  a  orful  sight  like  thet." 

"It  was  dreadful !  And  yet  I  love  to  hear  of  brave  men  like 
those  you  have  told  about,"  said  Kate.  And  Flo  said  she  liked 
to  hear  of  them,  too,  and  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  was  left 
alone  on  the  sinking  ship. 

"He  is  here,  Flo,"  said  Markland,  seizing  Joe's  hand,  "look, 
here  is  a  man  whose  life  is,  and  ever  has  been,  for  others,  and 
I'm  proud  and  honored  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man." 

Every  one  flocked  about  him  and  praised  him,  and  Kate  told 
him  she  knew  he  was  the  best  soul  alive  and  had  a  brave,  kind 
heart,  while  Flo  said  softly :  "Yes,  you  and  one  other  are  my 
real  heroes." 

"How  did  you  know  who  was  the  last  man  on  that  hull, 
Harr}^?"  asked  Shipley,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  by  Kate. 

"Alice  told  me,"  he  answered. 

"Look  at  the  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  IMiddleton,  "see  how  justly 
proud  she  is  of  him ;  tell  us,  dear,  all  you  know  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  am  very  proud  of  dearest,  and  I  want  every  one  to 
know  how  good  and  true  and  noble-hearted  he  is.  He  was  the 
first  mate  of  that  ship,  and  would  not  take  a  place  that  was  so 
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easily  taken  that  every  one  wished  him  to  take.  I  heard  it  all 
from  one  who  was  on  that  vessel,  and  they  say  in  our  little  vil- 
lage that  on  that  frightful  day  he  rescued  five  from  the  angry 
sea,  and  twice  was  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  They 
who  were  with  him  then  say  he  stood,  and  was  as  careful  putting 
the  women  and  children  into  the  boats  as  though  no  peril 
threatened  him ;  and  the}^  sa}^  he  charged  the  men  to  comfort  the 
orphans  that  day  had  made,  and  stood  smiling  and  firm  on  the 
sinking  hull  as  long  as  they  could  see  him.  Yes,  I'm  proud,  very 
proud  that  he  loves,  and  has  been  all  my  strength  in  dark  and 
weary  days  now  gone  for  ever  by.  You  don't  know  him ;  no  one 
does  but  me ;  no  one  could ;  but  5'-ou  will  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  has  soothed  and  tended  me  all  through  sorrowful 
nights  and  days,  and  been  patient  and  faithful  and  good  ;  and  here 
before  you  who  are  my  friends  I  want  to  tell  it,  because  I  want 
you  to  help  me  to  make  these  days  happy  and  peaceful,  for  the 
storms  at  sea  were  only  given  up  that  he  might  help  me  meet 
more  cruel  storm.s  on  land." 

"I  told  o'  thet  starm  cuz  'twer  the  hardest  I  ever  see,  end  not 
ter  tell  thet  I  done  wat  a  many  more  was  willin'  ter  do  thet 
day.  I  were  took  in  thet  ship  end  were  give  a  place  cuz  they 
thought  I'd  stand  by,  end  wen  thet  good  skipper  was  swept 
away,  whose  place  were  it  then.  Miss  Flo,  end  all,  whose  place 
were  it  then  ter  stand  ter  thet  ship  tell  all  was  off  es  could  be 
took?  End  ef  ther  were  lackin'  room  on  them  boats  fer  one  out 
ther  in  the  sea,  whose  place  were  it  then  ter  sta}^  on  thet  hull 
ef  'twere  not  mine?  I  took  theer  pay  es  mate  ter  thet  ship,  end 
I'm  thinkin'  I  onie  done  thet  day  wat  her  owners  hed  paid  me 
ter  do.  Fer  her  es  hes  told  wat  I  done  thet  day  I  did  come  off 
o'  ther  sea,  end  tergether  we  been  in  a  many  a  starm  on  ther 
land ;  but  I  see  ter-night  as  I  look  ter  yer  all,  thet  we're  come 
ter  a  calm,  stell  place,  end  my  darlin's  ankered  safe  end  sound, 
end  my  old  heart's  thankful  end  ready  ter  stand  es  firm  by  each 
one  o'  yer  es  it  war  thet  day  ter  stand  by  thet  ship  out  ther 
wer  no  land  were  in  sight."  And  the  old  man  would  let  them 
say  no  more,  but  that  he  had  done  what  was  right  and  true,  and 
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he  bade  them  remember  the  other  two  who  were  ready  each 
to  stay,  and  that  they  were  as  true  and  as  brave  as  himself  whose 
duty  it  was  to  stay.  They  saw  he  honestly  meant  what  he  said, 
and  ceased  to  say  more  of  the  deed;  but  looks  that  told  much 
were  cast  on  him,  and  the  heart  of  his  darling  was  filled  with 
joy  that  they  honored  her  faithful  Joe. 

"Well,  you  shan't  be  bothered,  Joe,  with  our  talk,  but  you 
won't  mind  our  thinking,"  said  Kate,  after  she  had  finished  drying 
her  eyes,  which  were  troublesome  just  then.  "Where's  my  work; 
did  I  drop  it?"  Sam  looked  down  to  the  floor  and  the  rest 
looked,  too,  but  it  was  gone. 

"I  don't  quite  know  when  I  stopped,  but  I  had  it  when  I  sat 
down  here,  and  it's  very  strange  I  can't  find  it,"  said  Kate,  look- 
ing puzzled.     "Sam,  did  you  take  it?'' 

"No,"  answered  that  worthy  looking  blank. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  I  had  it,  and  I  know  3^ou 
wouldn't  mind  getting  it  away  from  me  if  you  could.  I  suspect 
you ;  now  tell  me  where  it  is." 

"Why,  you  see,"  answered  Shipley,  grinning  broadly,  "some- 
thing was  falling  from  your  eyes  onto  it  and  then  it  fell  on  the 
floor,  and  I,  being  afraid  to  take  it,  got  a  friend  to  do  it  for  me; 
so  that's  all  I  can  tell.  I  think  you'd  better  not  do  any  more 
to-night."  And  Shipley  folded  his  arms,  assuming  an  air  of  meek 
resignation  as  though  he  expected  a  storm,  and  must  bear  it  pa- 
tiently. 

"So  you  have  had  your  way  after  all,"  said  Kate,  laughing  in 
spite  of  herself.  "Well,  you'll  get  it  for  me  and  I  won't  work 
any  more  to-night;  my  eyes  may  be  a  little  tired;  only  don't 
look  too  triumphant  or  I  may  say  I've  changed  my  mind  when  I 
get  it." 

Sam  w^ent  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  had  taken  up  the  work, 
and  got  it. 

"The  next  time  Joe  tells  sea  tales,  you'd  better  put  it  down 
before  he  begins,  or  you'll  get  it  and  your  handkerchief  mixed  up 
as  you  did  this  time,"  said  he,  handing  the  work  which  was  sadly 
mussed  and  moist. 
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"'Oh,  well,  it's  spoiled  now,  but  I  can  begin  again,"  she  said, 
cheerfully.  "It's  time  we  went  home,  for  we  start  early  to- 
morrow morning,  and  it  is  a  long  journey." 

Sam  walked  home  with  Kate  that  night,  and  asked  her  if  he 
might  write  to  her  while  she  was  at  the  Bonds'  home. 

"Of  course,  if  you  want  to,  but  I  didn't  suppose  a  serious 
bookkeeper  would  want  to  write  to  me,  because  I  shall  answer 
the  letters  and  write  mostly  nonsense." 

"Well,  I  want  to,  Kate,  and  I  hope  you'll  write  just  what  comes 
into  your  head — I'll  like  it.  You  think  I  care  for  nothing  but 
Radcliffe's  and  my  work  there,  but  that's  not  true,  Kate."  And 
he  spoke  very  earnestly,  looking  fondly  down  at  the  little  woman 
by  his  side. 

"No  I  don't.  I  only  say  that  because  you  say  it.  You  do  get 
blue,  and  I  have  asked  Harry  why  more  than  once,  and  he  don't 
know  or  won't  tell,"  she  said,  looking  steadily  at  him.  "I  think 
if  you  could  tell  Flo  or  Mrs,  Middleton,  or — well,  or  me  we  might 
help  you." 

"Kate,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said  as  they  reached  her  home.  "It 
won't  take  long,  and  perhaps  you  can  help  me." 

"All  right  then,  come  in  and  tell  me.  I  want  to  help  you ;  so 
there."    And  she  looked  quite  in  earnest,  too. 

Harry  Markland  had  a  keen  eye,  and  a  ready  wit,  and  he  saw 
Sam  Shipley's  face,  and  he  cleared  ±he  way  for  him. 

"Come  in  to  have  it  out  about  that  mussed  work  I  suppose?" 
he  said.  "Well,  Alice,  I  think  we  won't  hear  them  go  over  all 
that  again.  Beside,  we  want  to  see  Joe."  And  they  went  into 
the  dining  room  where  the  old  man  sat,  leaving  Kate  and  the 
bookkeeper  in  that  same  pretty  parlor  where  on  this  day  Harry 
Markland  had  been  made  so  happy. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  I've  wanted  to  tell  you  what  I 
shall  tell  you  to-night,"  he  said,  standing  in  front  of  her  chair 
and  looking  earnestly  down  into  her  face,  "but  you  seemed  to 
want  to  get  away  from  me  if  I  looked  even  serious ;  you  didn't 
give  me  a  chane.  Kate,  I  love  you,  and  I  have  loved  you  I 
Cin't  tnM   how  1':^*"^."  he   c^-':' '•:'.-:^  !.   sv':'^]:::^':^  verv   raoldly   and 
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seizing  her  hand.  "No,  don't  stop  me ;  let  me  say  what  I  tried 
to  say  often.  You  seemed  to  guess  what  I  wished  to  tell  you, 
and  you  would  not  hear  me.     Now " 

"Stop !"  she  said,  drawing  her  hand  forcibly  from  his.  "you 
knew  I  would  not  hear  you,  and  now  you  have  taken  a  mean 
advantage  of  my  wish  to  help  you  and  would  force  me  to  hear 
you.  It  is  a  trick  not  worthy  of  such  a  man  as  I  have  thought 
you,"  she  continued  vehemently,  while  the  tears  started  into  her 
eyes.  "I  asked  you  to  tell  me  what  troubled  you.  and  you  knew 
I  did  not  expect  this.  I  will  not  hear  you.  and  I — I — despise 
such  methods." 

Shipley  was  so  surprised  at  first  that  the  full  meaning  of  what 
she  was  saying  did  not  seem  to  come  to  him.  but  as  she  pro- 
ceeded a  strange  whiteness  came  into  his  face  and  it  grew  stern 
and  hard.    When  Kate  ceased  he  asked  in  a  surpressed  voice: 

"Do  you  mean  that?  Do  you  say  that  I  have  taken  a  mean 
advantage  and  resorted  to  a  despisable  trick,  contemptible  in 
your  eyes?" 

"Yes ;  you  knew  I  would  give  you  no  opportunity,  so  you  took 
this  means,  and  I  am  disappointed  in  you.  I  did  not  wish  to 
hear  this  and  I  will  hear  no  more."  And  she  rose,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  started  towards  the  door.  Shipley  stepped  before 
her,  however,  his  face  was  pale  and  his  whole  frame  quivered 
with  anger  and  pain  at  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him. 

"I  will  go,  Kate  Markland.  at  once."  he  said,  looking  sternly 
into  her  face.  "May  God  forgive  those  cruel,  heartless  word.s, 
and  grant  that  from  this  hour  I  hate  not  all  womankind  because 
of  them.  I  love  you;  that  you  shall  know,  and  I  say  you  might 
have  heard  me.  You  could  have  crushed  me  by  refusing  what 
I  asked  ;  that  should  have  satisfied  you.  I  never  heard  from  any  lips 
but  yours  such  words  as  these,  nor  are  there  many  who  would 
say  I  ever  planned  and  did  a  mean  thing.  You'll  never  say  such 
words  again  to  me,  Kate  Markland;  and  if  there  is  a  spark  of 
justice  in  your  nature,  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  see  how 
deeply  you  have  wronged  a  man  who  could  not  even  bear  to  see 
your  face   when   sorrow   clouded   it;   who  hid   away   from   you 
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then  because  he  knew  no  way  to  help  you.  Good-bye ;  you  are 
quite  free  from  further  annoyance.  Not  once  again  need  you 
look  upon  him  whose  methods  you  despise.  Clumsy  and  thought- 
less I  may  have  been,  but  mean  and  unfair,  never;  and  in  your 
soul  you  ought  to  know  it." 

He  hurried  out  and  left  Kate  standing  motionless  and  pale, 
clutching  for  support  at  a  chair  that  stood  near.  She  felt  the 
power  leaving  her,  and  while  she  could  do  so,  sat  down.  That 
still  strange  look  that  old  Tom  Bond  had  seen  on  the  day  she- 
was  summoned  to  her  brother  came  into  her  face ;  the  tears 
were  not  falling  now.  She  was  simply  powerless,  and  the  full 
sense  of  what  she  had  done  rushed  over  her  like  a  flood  of  resistless 
water,  seeming  almost  to  suffocate  her,  making  her  breath  come 
hard,  while  her  cold  little  hands  lay  still  clasped  tight  in  her  lap. 
She  could  hear  low  voices  in  the  next  room  and  she  knew  those 
who  were  there  would  expect  her  to  come.  She  tried  to  rise,, 
but  she  could  not ;  and  then  she  thought  of  calling  to  them,  but 
that  would  not  do — she  would  sit  still,  that  was  all  she  could  do. 
She  knew  she  had  done  wrong;  she  had  set  a  plan  and  decided 
that  it  would  work ;  she  wanted  it  to  do  so,  and  therefore  it  must. 
She  had  suspected  of  late  that  Shipley  loved  her,  and  she  was 
not  certain  that  her  heart  might  not  respond  to  that  love  if  she 
would  let  it,  but  she  had  decided  not  to  let  him  declare  himself. 
She  thought  she  would  allow  herself  to  love  no  man  again. 
She  did  not  think  all  men  were  false  because  her  first  fresh 
girlish  love  had  been  so  misplaced.  No,  it  was  not  that ;  but  in 
her  secret  sorrow  she  had  found  a  strange  satisfaction  in  this 
decision.  Then  she  decided  that  she  had  made  Shipley  under- 
stand her  feeling,  she  wished  him  to  understand  it.  Therefore, 
he  did  understand  it  and  would  try  no  more.  He  had  not  tried 
for  a  time  now,  so  he  understood  this  was  her  feeling.  When 
she  asked  him  to  tell  her  what  his  trouble  was,  and  when  in  des- 
peration he  had  said  what  he  so  longed  to  say,  anger  that  her 
plans  had  failed  seemed  for  the  time  to  swallow  up  all  other 
feelings,  and  she  had  harshly  dealt  with  a  long-tried  friend, 
when,  even  if  she  could  not  quite  approve  his  method,  and  even 
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if  she  must  say  so,  gentleness  should  have  been  used.  All  this  she 
felt  as  she  sat  there  so  still,  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  called  him  back  and  plead  for  pardon  ;  but  it  was  too  late — he 
had  gone,  and  she  could  not  go  to  him.  Then  came  the  thought 
of  all  he  had  done,  of  his  devotion  to  her  and  his  aid  from  the  first 
hour  when  she,  a  poor,  w^eak,  timid  gird,  had  come  to  the  great 
city.  She  could  think  of  a  thousand  things  he  had  done.  His 
touching  sorrow  when  he  knew  she  was  cast  down,  his  faithful 
help  when  they  were  seeking  Alice,  and,  before  that,  his  care 
that  what  he  did  to  help  unearth  the  miserable  wretch's  treachery 
should  be  little  spoken  of,  lest  his  having  knowledge  of  the  entire 
truth  might  trouble  or  embarrass  her  when  they  met.  These, 
and  many  other  things  passed  rapidly  before  her  now.  It  has 
been  said  by  those  who  have  gone  down  into  water  and  been 
barely  saved  from  drowning  that  in  those  few  awful  moments  a 
lifetime  passed  vividly  in  accurate  review ;  that  details  painfully 
minute  escape  not  notice  in  that  dreadful  hour.  We  know  not 
certainly  whether  this  be  true,  but  we  certainly  know  that  Kate, 
who  was  drowning  in  those  waters  of  despair,  reviewed  these 
details  and  was  torn  with  anguish,  unbearable  remorse  for  the 
words  her  lips  had  uttered.  They  never  came  from  her  heart. 
Poor  Kate !  She  had  gone  through  bravely  with  so  much  that 
was  wearing  upon  her,  and  had  thought  and  planned  so  much  for 
others,  who  gave  her  will  free  and  ready  obedience,  because  they 
thought  she  must  be  right  as  she  generally  was.  We  think  that 
to  have  her  plan  fail  and  her  wish  set  at  naught  for  a  moment 
had  angered  her,  and  ere  her  reason  could  help  her  the  damage 
had  been  done. 

How  long  she  sat  there  she  knew  not.  It  could  not  have  been 
very  long.  At  last  she  heard  Alice  coming.  She  must  put 
this  away ;  she  must  be  bright.  They  were  telling,  or  had  told, 
Joe  that  Harry  and  Alice  had  gained  mutual  happiness  that  day, 
and  were  coming  for  her  to  tell  Joe  how  glad  she  was.  She 
succeeded  in  rising  and  by  force  of  will  tried  to  force  the  old 
bright  smile  as  Alice  entered,  but  the  effort  only  made  her  look 
more  ghastly. 
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"We  heard  I\Ir.  Shipley  go  and  we  expected  you  to  come  at 
once,  but  dearest  said  perhaps  you  didn't  understand,  so  I  came 
for  you." 

Ahce  looked  so  radiant  and  happy  as  she  said  this  that  Kate 
hurried  to  her,  and  hiding  her  face  as  best  she  could,  said,  hur- 
riedly : 

"Yes,  yes,  Alice,  I  will  come  at  once.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
so  happy."  And  then,  giving  no  time  for  observation,  Kate  drew 
Alice  with  her  and  they  went  into  the  other  room  at  once.  Kate 
went  straight  to  old  Joe,  and,  putting  her  cold  hand  in  his,  which 
was  stretched  out  to  her,  she  said : 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  dear  Joe.  I  have 
told  Alice  and  Harry  already.  This  is  a  thing  I  have  hoped  and 
wished  for,  Joe.  I  can't  say  more  than  that  I'm  happy  in  the 
thought  of  Alice  as  my  dear  sister."  She  said  this  with  earnest- 
ness and  tried  to  look  quite  herself,  but  Joe,  who  knew  and 
loved  that  face  so  well,  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  trouble, 
and  felt  that  the  little  hand  was  cold. 

"Yes,  they've  told  me,  child,  end  I'm  es  happy  en  proud  ter 
think  on  this  es  a  man  kin  be,  fer  Harry's  a  man  es  is  good  end 
true,  end  I  know  he'll  be  good  to  my  darlin',  end  thet  yer,  my 
child,  heve  took  'er  right  inter  yer  lovin'  heart.  You  ain't  no 
need  ter  say  no  werds,  fer  I  know  it  all,  my  child.  But  harkee, 
this  hand's  a  cold  little  hand,  end  thet  face  ain't  bright  jist  now; 
aree  ill,  my  child,  end  afeared  ter  tell  cuz  yer  don't  want  ter 
worry  us?" 

"I  think  I'm  very  tired,  Joe.  I  am  sure  I  am  tired  to-night, 
so  bid  me  good-night.  I  am  troubled,  too,  and  I  want  to  be  alone ; 
that  is,  I — I — want  Alice." 

Harry,  who  thought  she  had  been  forced  to  refuse  Shipley, 
came  and  kissed  her,  saying: 

"Never  mind,  Kate,  you  couldn't  help  it.  I've  dreaded  this. 
Take  her,  Alice;  Joe  and  I  can't  do  much  here."  And  a  sad 
disappointed  look  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  said  this,  while  Joe, 
much  disturbed,  whispered  to  Kate  as  he  kissed  her: 

"My  child,  'tain't  easy  ter  be  happy  end  see  yer  lookin'  like 
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this."    And  then,  addressing  AHce,  he  said  : 

"DarHn',  mind  yer  a  most  tender  with  her,  end   see  ef  yer 

-can't  bring  the  smile  ter  'er  face.     Tell  her  nothin's  her  fault ; 

tell  'er  thet,  fer  it's  true,  en  mebbie   "er  kind  little  heart  don't 

understand  it." 

"I  will  not  go  from  you  thus !"  exclaimed  Kate,  now  standing 
before    them    and    supporting    herself   against    her    brother,    "I 

-cannot  tell  you  now  what  it  is  I  have  done,  but  I  have  cruelly, 
shamefully  wronged  him  who  came  unto  this  house  with  me 
to-night  and  sent  him  away  praying  God  that  my  cruelty  might 
not  make  him  hate  womankind  for  ever.  That  was  a  prayer  he 
uttered  then,  and  with  cause,  and  now  I  have  lost  the  noblest 
friend  a  woman  ever  had,  and  lost  the  chance  even  to  ask  for 
pardon  of  my  fault  before  he  went  away.  I  go  with  Alice  to 
see  if  she  can  tell  me  some  way  that  I  can  let  him  know  I  am 
sorry.  Don't  think  I'm  wrong,  Joe,  nor  any  of  you  in  what  I 
say,  for  I  did  do  him  a  shameful  wrong,  and  I  would  ask  him 
on  my  knees  this  very  moment,  here  before  you  all,  to  pardon 
me  if  only  that  might  be.  Please  don't  ask  me  anything  to-night; 
I  am  wretched.  But  when  I  can  I  mean  to  tell  you  all  just  what 
I  did,  and  I  will  bear  the  blame  you  will  put  upon  me.  I  deserve 
to  suffer  more  even  than  I'm  suffering  now."  And  then,  Alice, 
seeing  how  weak  and  ill  she  really  was,  put  her  arm  about  her 
and  led  her  away. 

"My  God,  Joe,  I  don't  understand.  I  can't  think  what  it  is. 
Kate  cruel  and  unjust  to  him ;  to  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  much; 
to  whose  faithful  services  we  all  owe  so  much — it  is  a  thing 
beyond  belief." 

"She's  done  nothin'  like  thet,  don't  yer  know  'tain't  in  her; 
■ef  he's  told  'er  she's  wot  she  says,  then  he's  a  liar  at  last,  er  he 
hes  been  true  so  long.  A-blamin'  of  'er  she  says  we'll  be  wen 
she  tells  it  ter  us,  end  I  say  we  won't — not  me  no  how,  not  me; 
■ef  even  yer  do  es  is  her  brother,  I  won't,  end  won't  stay  wer 
others  does,  mind  thet;  end  ef  Alice  does  she's  not  wat  I've 
knowed  'er  ter  l)e  afore." 

"Well,  we'll  wait,  Joe ;  she  may  have  been  ill  and  tried  to  hide 
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it,  and  the  thing  may  seem  worse  to  her  than  it  really  is.  Alice 
will  fix  it  up.  and  in  the  morning  they'll  go  away,  and  I've  no 
doubt  things  will  come  all  right  then."  And  so  they  parted  for 
the  night. 

What  passed  between  the  two  girls  that  night  need  not  here 
be  detailed.  Much  of  their  talk  will  have  to  be  told  in  another 
place  ere  this  history  of  these  people  has  reached  that  point 
where,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  part  with  them  for  ever.  All 
we  need  to  know  is  this,  that  Alice  Overton,  after  hearing  all, 
could  only  agree  with  the  sobbing  little  sister  who  lay  all  that 
night  in  her  arms,  and  say  poor  Shipley  had  been  sadly  wronged. 
She  was  gentle  with  the  girl,  of  course,  and  gave  her  such  advice 
and  comfort  as  she  could.  She  told  Kate  not  to  tell  Harry  what 
had  passed  just  yet,  and  when  Kate  wished  to  stay  in  the  city  a 
few  days  and  try  to  see  Shipley,  Alice  persuaded  her  not  to  do  so. 

"You  can  send  him  word  at  once  that  you  are  sorry,  dear, 
and  believe  me,  when  he  has  time  to  think  it  over,  he  will  not 
deal  harshly  with  you.  I  think  you  had  better  go  away  and 
think  it  all  over,  and  then  write  a  letter  and  tell  him  all.  He  is 
a  good  man,  Kate,  and  it  pains  me  to  think  of  this,  but  you  have 
■not  lost  his  friendship.  Tell  him  you  are  sorry  now,  and  when 
you  can  do  it  (that  is,  when  you  are  better),  write  and  acknowl- 
edge just  the  mistake  you  have  made.  This  course  is  best.  If 
you  stayed  and  tried  to  see  him  to-morrow  he  might  yet  be  angry 
and  then  matters  would  be  worse." 

This  advice  Kate  wisely  took,  and  carefully  followed. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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"(ohe  Tiece  Thai 'Robert  SpoKe 


Once  there  was  a  little  boy,  whose  name  was  Robert  Reece; 
And  ever}'  Friday  afternoon  he  had  to  speak  a  piece. 
So  many  poems  thus  he  learned,  that  soon  he  had  a  store 
Of  recitations  in  his  head,  and  still  kept  learning  more. 

And  now  this  is  what  happened :    He  was  called  upon  one  week,- 
And  totally  forgot  the  piece  he  was  about  to  speak ! 
His  brain  he  cudgled.     Not  a  word  remained  within  his  head ! 
And  so  he  spoke  at  random,  and  this  is  what  he  said : 

"My  Beautiful,  my  Beautiful,  who  standest  proudly  by, 
It  was  the  schooner  'Hesperus' — the  breaking  wa\^es  dashed  high  f 
Why  is  this  Forum  crowded?   What  means  this  stir  in  Rome? 
Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

"When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height  cried.  Twinkle  little 

star, 
Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  gray  head,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels, 
My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  ring  out,  wild  bells  [ 

"If  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 

The  curfew  must  not  ring  to-night !    O,  woodman,  spare  that  tree. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !   On,  Stanley,  on !   And  let  who  will  be 

clever ! 
The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  but  I  go  on  forever !" 

— Carolyn  \\'ells  in  St.  Nicholas. 
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''Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-Night" 


During  the  late  sixties  there  Hved  in  Litchfield,  Michigan,  a 
schoolgirl  named  Rose  Hartwick.  She  wrote  verse,  as  other 
schoolgirls  have  done,  and,  like  others,  she  was  diffident  about 
her  verses  and  had  little  confidence  in  their  merit.  But  one 
day  she  took  from  her  desk  a  poem  which  she  had  written  more 
than  a  year  before  and  sent  it  to  the  Detroit  "Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser." In  that  paper  it  was  printed,  in  1870.  The  poem  was 
"Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-Night." 

Rose  Hartwick  married  Mr.  E.  C.  Thorpe  in  1871,  and  she 
has  since  written  and  published  many  poems  and  considerable 
prose,  but  her  fame  rests  on  "Curfew." 

Slowly  England's  sun  was  setting  o'er  the  hilltops  far  away. 
Filling  all  the  land  with  beauty  at  the  close  of  one  sad  day. 
And  the  last  rays  kissed  the  foreheads  of  a  man  and  maiden  fair. 
He  with  footsteps  slow  and  weary ;  she  with  sunny,  floating  hair ; 
He  with  bowed  head,  sad  and  thoughtful ;  she  with  lips  all  cold 

and  white. 
Struggling  to  keep  back  the  murmur — "Curfew  must  not  ring 

to-night." 

"Sexton,"  Bessie's  white  lips  faltered,  pointing  to  the  prison  old, 
With  its  turrets  tall  and  gloomy,  with  its  walls  dark,  damp,  and 

cold, 
"I've  a  lover  in  that  prison,  doomed  this  very  night  to  die 
At  the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  and  no  earthly  help  is  nigh! 
Cromwell  will  not  come  till  sunset,"  and  her  lips  grew  strangely 

white 
As   she   breathed   the   husky   whisper — "Curfew   must   not   ring 

to-night." 
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"Bessie,"  calmly  spoke  the  sexton — every  word  pierced  her  young 

heart 
Like  the  piercing-  of  an  arrow,  like  a  deadly  poison  dart — 
"Long,    long    years    I've    rung    the    curfew    from    that    gloomy, 

shadowed  tower ; 
Every  evening,  just  at  sunset,  it  has  tolled  the  twilight  hour; 
I  have  done  my  duty  ever,  tried  to  do  it  just  and  right. 
Now  I'm  old  I  still  must  do  it ;  curfew,  it  must  ring  to-night." 

Wild  her  eyes  and  pale  her  features,  stern  and  white  her  thought- 
ful brow. 
And  within  her  secret  bosom  Bessie  made  a  solemn  vow. 
She  had  listened  while  the  judges  read,  without  a  tear  or  sigh, 
"At  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  Basil  Underwood  must  die." 
And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster,  and  her  eyes  grew  large  and 

bright ; 
In  an  undertone  she  murmured,  "Curfew  must  not  ring  to-night." 

She  with   quick  steps  bounded  forward,  sprang  within  the  old 

church  door, 
Left  the  old  man  threading  slowly  paths  so  oft  he'd  trod  before. 
Not  a  moment  paused  the  maiden,  but  with  eye  and  cheek  aglow 
Mounted  up  the  gloomy  tower,  where  the  bell  swung  to  and  fro. 
As  she  climbed  the  dusty  ladder  on  which  fell  no  ray  of  light — 
Up  and  up,  her  white  lips  saying,  "Curfew  shall  not  ring  to- 
night." 

She  has  reached  the  topmost  ladder ;  o'er  her  hangs  the  great 

dark  bell ; 
Awful  is  the  gloom  beneath  her,  like  the  pathway  down  to  hell ! 
Lo !  the  ponderous  tongue  is  swinging,  'tis  the  hour  of  curfew 

now, 
And  the  sight  has  chilled  her  bosom,  stopped  her  breath,  and 

paled  her  brow. 
Shall  she  let  it  ring?    No,  never!  flash  her  eyes  with  sudden  light, 
And  she  springs  and  grasps  it  firmly — "Curfew  shall   not  ring 

to-night." 
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Out  she  swung-,  far  out — the  city  seemed  a  speck  of  light  below, 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth  her  form  suspended,  as  the  bell  swung 

to  and  fro ! 
And  the  sexton  at  the  bell-rope,  old  and  deaf,  heard  not  the  bell, 
But  he  thought  it  still  was  ringing  fair  yoimg  Basil's  funeral  knell. 
Still  the  maiden  clung  more  firmly,  and  with  trembling  lips  and 

white, 
Said,  to  hush  her  heart's  wild  beating,  "Curfew  shall  not  ring 

to-night!" 

It  was  o'er;  the  bell  ceased  swaying;  and  the  maiden  stepped  once 

more 
Firmly  on  the  dark  old  ladder,  where  for  a  hundred  years  before 
Human  foot  had  not  been  planted.    The  brave  deed  that  she  had 

done 
Should  be  told  long  ages  after ;  as  the  rays  of  setting  sun 
Should  illume  the  sky  with  beauty;  aged  sires,  with  heads  of 

white. 
Long  should  tell  the  little  children  curfew  did  not  ring  that  night. 

O'er  the  distant  hills  came  Cromwell ;  Bessie  sees  him,  and  her 

brow. 
Full  of  hope  and  full  of  gladness,  has  no  anxious  traces  now. 
At  his  feet  she  tells  her  story,  shows  her  hands  all  bruised  and 

torn ; 
And  her  face,  so  sweet  and  pleading,  yet  with  sorrow  pale  and 

worn. 
Touched  his  heart  with  sudden  pity,  lit  his  eye  with  misty  light; 
"Go!  your  lover  lives,"  said  Cromwell;  ''curfew  shall  not  ring 

to-night." 
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ANGELA 

(Continued  from  June  number) 


How  often  have  we  read  of  what  is  called  love  at  first  sight. 
We  have  asked  ourselves  if  this  is  really  possible.  There  is 
something  mysterious  in  it.  Two  souls  meet  for  the  first  time 
and  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  from  that  instant  they  both 
know  that  they  are  made  for  each  other.  But  pride  and  modesty 
on  the  part  of  the  maiden  often  conceals  the  truth  until  some 
fateful  moment,  perhaps  months,  perhaps  3'ears  after  the  first 
meeting. 

If  Lieutenant  Skaife  could  have  known  that  the  beautiful  Angela 
loved  him  with  a  passionate  love,  that  only  those  of  her  father's 
race  seem  capable  of,  how  much  of  doubt,  aye,  even  anguish,  as 
hour  after  hovir,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  bewildered  even  as  to 
what  his  duty  as  a  soldier  demanded  of  him,  would  have  been 
saved  to  that  young  man.  The  fates  must  delight  in  keeping 
lovers  like  these  apart,  imtil,  tired  of  their  play,  they  at  length 
relent. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  events  which  followed  each  other  in 
that  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  possessions  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  an  unworthy  servant.  The  plot,  so  cunningly  de- 
vised by  Romero,  and  so  greedily  entered  upon  by  Judge  ]\Iah- 
ringer,  was  being  carried  out  with  all  the  alacrity  of  which 
Romero  was  capable.    He  was  a  successful  knave  and  seemed  to 
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prosper  in  everything  he  undertook. 

Angela's  purity  of  itself  divined  the  evil  in  Romero's  heart, 
and  though  his  possessions  and  standing  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  he,  of  all  provincial  admirers,  was  the  most  suitable  match 
for  her  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  she  could  never  do  more 
than  tolerate  his  attentions,  and  when  he  had  pressed  his  suit 
she  had  told  him  frankly  that  they  could  never  be  more  to  each 
other  than  friends. 

Romero's  pride  was  wounded.  That  he  may  have  loved  her  in 
his  way;  at  least  that  he  desired  her  very  much  was  quite  true, 
but  that  she  should  actually  decline  to  accept  him  when  he 
chose  to  speak  had  never  entered  his  mind.  And  now  his 
pride  and  sense  of  injury  had  engendered  a  hatred  little  less  than 
fiendish. 

His  father's  wealth  had  enabled  Romero  from  a  mere  boy  to 
gratify  every  whim,  and  whoever  and  whatever  opposed  him 
angered  him  to  such  an  extent  that  once,  though  a  lad  of  but 
twelve  years,  he  had  shot  and  nearly  killed  one  of  his  father's 
servants. 

Romero  knew  the  hiding  place  in  the  mountains  of  the  ma- 
raudering  band  headed  by  Almeda,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
young  lieutenant  he  made  straight  for  Devil's  Bowl,  as  it  was 
called.  It  was  a  bowl-shaped  depression  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountain  peaks,  accessible  only  to  birds,  except  through  a 
cavernous  passage  known  only  to  the  chosen  few.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  the  retreat  of  bandits  and  outlaws,  and  any- 
one ascending  in  a  balloon  might  have  looked  down  upon  from 
twenty  to  thirty  huts  located  in  various  parts  of  the  crater  of  this 
extinct  volcano. 

The  edge  of  Devil's  Bowl  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  tall 
trees,  so  entwined  at  their  base  with  running  vines  as  to  be  a 
complete  rampart  of  vegetation,  penetrable  only  to  those  who 
hewed  their  way  with  the  hatchet  or  other  cutting  instrument. 
The  walls  around  the  sides  of  the  bowl  were  formed  of  per- 
pendicular rock,  to  the  height  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet,  with 
the  exception  of  one  cavernous  hole,  about  twenty  feet  in  di- 
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ameter  above  ground  and  sinking  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  more 
below  the  surface,  evidently  formed  by  the  water  which  at  some 
time  filled  this  crater,  finding  its  way  out  and  down  the  mountain 
side. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  cavern  the  surface  water  flowed,  or 
rushed,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  At  some  time 
several  boaconstrictors  had  been  captured  and  placed  in  this 
cavern,  and  it  was  part  of  the  amusement  of  this  settlement 
to  witness  the  crushing  to  death  of  small  animals  by  these 
monstrous  serpents,  and  on  one  occasion  a  bandit  who  had  re- 
belled and  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  band, 
and  attempted,  with  a  few  followers,  to  escape  with  a  prisoner 
who  had  bribed  them,  met  an  agonizing  death  in  the  folds  of  one 
of  these  giant  reptiles,  before  all  the  inhabitants,  as  a  punishment 
of  his  treachery. 

Romero  had  witnessed  this  execution  when  only  a  lad  of  nine- 
teen years,  and  when  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  became 
chief  bandit,  he  knew  that  the  fear  of  a  death  like  this  bound 
every  follower  to  implicit  obedience. 

Romero,  like  his  father,  only  appeared  in  the  Bowl  at  intervals, 
and  then  only  in  disguise.  The  trusted  Almeda  alone  knew 
that  the  gentleman  planter  who  resided  on  an  estate  rivaled 
only  in  beauty  and  extent  by  that  of  the  ancient  and  honorable 
Boroso  family,  was  the  bandit  chief,  who  converted  their  booty 
into  gold,  and  who  was  feared  and  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  deity  which  they  worshiped. 

After  seeking  in  vain  for  Almeda,  at  the  mountain  retreat, 
Romero  made  his  way  back  to  his  palatial  home,  where  he 
found  Almeda  awaiting  him.  The  night  was  intensely  hot. 
Romero's  supper  had  been  spread  in  a  vine-covered  grotto  in 
the  garden,  where  Almeda  accompanied  him.  They  talked  for 
a  long  time  in  Spanish,  occasionally  laughing  as  though  won- 
derfully pleased,  clinking  their  glasses  together  over  the  antici- 
pation of  the  carrying  out  of  some  scheme  that  pleased  them 
both. 

Romero,  being  much  fatigued  by  his  fruitless  journey  into  the 
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mountains,  filled  his  glass  many  times,  while  Almeda  only  pre- 
tended to  drink  after  the  first  few  times.  He  watched  with 
evident  satisfaction  the  growing  stupor  of  his  chief,  until  the 
later  suddenly  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  arms  as  they  lay  stretched 
before  him  on  the  table  and  fell  asleep. 

After  making  sure  that  the  man  before  him  really  slept,  and 
glancing  carefully  around  he  drew  a  long  knife  from  its  sheath 
and  was  stealing  around  the  table  with  the  evident  intention  of 
plunging  it  into  the  body  of  the  sleeping  man  when  his  steps 
were  arrested  by  a  sound  like  the  smothered  scream  of  a  woman. 
He  hastily  looked  around,  but  could  not  locate  the  sound.  Never- 
theless, fearing  he  knew  not  what,  he  sheathed  his  knife  and  left 
the  grotto.  As  he  did  so  a  figure  that  had  been  crouching  in  the 
foliage  arose  and  stealthily  followed  him. 

When  Angela  Boroso  told  Romero  that  she  could  not  be  his 
wife  the  dark  frown  followed  by  passionate  hate  that  showed 
for  an  instant  in  his  face  frightened  her.  Up  to  that  moment, 
save  for  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  her  father's  death,  her  life  had 
been  one  continuous  song.  All  the  servants  of  the  great  estate 
looked  upon  her  as  their  queen,  and  paid  her  as  much  homage 
as  though  she  had  been  a  real  queen.  She  knew  that  she  had 
but  to  summon  a  servant  and  cause  the  bell  on  the  tower  to 
ring  out  an  alarm  and  a  hundred  men  would  .hasten  to  do  her 
bidding.  But  she  no  longer  felt  the  security  of  their  protection. 
The  words  "you  will  pay  for  this"  hissed  out  by  Romero  still 
rang  in  her  ears,  and  though  her  only  reply  was  a  laugh,  she 
had  ever  since  felt  that  a  serpent  was  somewhere  coiled  up 
ready  to  spring  upon  her,  and  wdien  she  met  the  young  Ameri- 
can lieutenant  and  knew  that  she  loved  him  her  feelings  alter- 
nated between  love  and  fear,  until  her  former  freedom  and  blithe- 
someness  seemed  banished  forever  from  her  life. 

Not  until  then  had  she  fully  realized  how  unprotected  she  was. 
At  one  moment  her  Spanish  blood  would  gain  the  ascendency 
and  she  would  resolve  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  man  she 
loved,  never  doubting  that  her  love  was  returned ;  then  she  would 
shrink  back,  clasp  the  little  fatherless  child  of  Melo  in  her  arms 
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and  give  way  to  her  fears,  that  something  dreadful  was  about  to 
befall  her.  She  would  have  felt  safer  if  the  mother  of  the 
little  nino  had  not  gone  away,  bent  upon  the  self-appointed 
task  of  hunting  down  Almeda. 

It  was  at  a  moment  like  this  that  a  servant  entered  her  apart- 
ment and  announced  that  a  gentleman  was  in  the  drawing  room 
and  wished  to  see  her  and  handed  her  the  card  of  John  Skaife. 
Instantly  she  regained  her  courage  and  self-possession,  and,  re- 
peating to  herself,  'T  knew  he  would  come,"  she  brushed  away 
the  tears,  handed  the  nino  to  the  maid,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  preparation  went  to  meet  the  young  lieutenant,  her 
face  all  aglow  with  happiness. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing  room  the  young  lover,  whose 
heart  was  beating  fast  with  expectation  and  fear,  thought  he 
beheld  a  vision.  Angela  went  straight  to  him  and  without 
waiting  for  him  to  speak,  took  his  proffered  hand  in  both  of  hers 
and  said  as  though  she  had  known  him  for  years,  "I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come."  He  led  her  to  a  divan  and  their  eyes  drank  in 
the  truth. 

"You  will  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "but  my  heart  told  me  you 
were  coming.  I  am  only  an  impetuous  child.  I  have  never  been 
trained  to  conceal  my  feelings  and  I  need  your  friendship  and 
protection  so  much.     You  will  not  refuse  it,  will  you?" 

"Refuse  it?  Why,  your  trust  and  confidence  has  made  me  the 
happiest  man  alive.  There  has  not  been  a  moment  since  1  first 
saw  you  that  3^our  image  has  not  been  before  me,  and  my  anxiety 
lest  you  would  not  return  my  love  has  nearly  driven  me  out  of 
my  mind.  I  have  forgotten  everything  else,  even  my  duty, 
and  the  fear  that  the  inaction  forced  upon  me  would  be  mis- 
construed by  you  has  brought  me  here.  You  ask  me  to  for- 
give you  for  telling  me  with  those  beautiful  eyes  and  your 
child-like  frankness  that  you  love  me.  Why,  darling,  if  heaven 
itself  had  opened  before  me  my  joy  could  not  be  more  perfect." 

The  torrent  of  emotion  that  had  been  buflFeting  this  girl  of  only 
seventeen  summers  so  long  now  left  her  and  she  wept  like  a 
grieved   child,  who  had   found   safety  at  Inst   in   the  prof-rting 
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arms  of  a  father,  mother  and  lover  combined. 

To  say  that  John  Skaife's  heart  was  full  is  but  to  faintly 
express  the  exultant  joy  of  his  soul  as  he  folded  the  girlish  form 
to  his  heart  and  tried  to  assure  her  of  the  perfect  realization  of 
their  future  happiness. 

Soon  they  went  out  into  the  garden  where  all  nature  in  its 
softest  mood  smiled  down  upon  them.  The  summer  heat, 
tempered  by  the  spray  of  falling  water  in  the  mountains,  the 
sun  itself  glancing  timidly  through  the  leaves  of  the  overhang- 
ing foliage,  the  zephyrs  ladened  with  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
and  the  birds  rivaling  each  other  in  the  sweetness  of  their  songs, 
seemed  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  beating  of  hearts  where 
love  reigns  supreme. 

So  fast  did  the  hours  fly  that  Skaife  had  long  everstayed  the 
time  he  had  allotted  himself,  and,  fearing  lest  he  was  setting  a 
very  unsoldier-like  example  to  his  company,  he  told  Angela 
that  he  must  go.  He  assured  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear  now, 
and  that  as  soon  as  she  would  permit  him,  he  would  take  his 
stand  before  the  world  as  her  legal  protector.  Then  pressing  her 
once  more  to  his  breast  and  sealing  their  troth  with  a  lover's 
kiss,  he  departed. 

Angela,  when  she  reached  her  apartment,  after  watching  her 
lover  out  of  sight,  had  no  room  in  her  heart  for  the  dread  and 
fear  of  the  serpent.  She  thought  only  of  the  stalwart,  hand- 
some young  man  who  would  soon  be  her  husband ;  5'-es,  her 
husband.  How  sweet  the  words  sounded  to  her  ears.  She 
repeated  it  over  and  over  again,  and  finally  went  to  sleep  to 
dream  of  some  gallant  exploit  in  which  her  soldier  lover  dis- 
tinguished himself. 

As  John  Skaife  wended  his  way  back  to  the  barracks  the 
thought  that  he  would  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  love  of 
this  beautiful  girl  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  began 
to  arraign  himself  as  remiss  in  being  so  long  away  from  his 
post  of  duty. 

The  night  had  closed  in  dark  and  foreboded  a  storm.  He 
.niiic^'fTT^d  h^'s  ■p'^co  ir'^'^  1   '••---I   ^■•^^^   v."^.^   '''■""!■' ■■:^ 9'   -'^^■^-•■^-  r^   con- 
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siderable  speed  when  the  word  "Halt"  rang  out  upon  the  air. 
He  stopped  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  only  just  in  time  to  save 
himself  from  being  impaled  upon  the  bayonets  of  a  file  of 
soldiers  that  completely  cut  off  his  advance.  A  moment  later 
another  file  of  soldiers  made  its  appearance  behind  him  and  he 
was  surrounded. 

For  the  moment  he  supposed  he  had  been  captured  by  a  band 
of  outlaws,  but  the  voice  of  Sergeant  Davis  demanding  who  he 
was  reassured  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  "That's  right  boys ;  put 
me  under  arrest  and  court-martial  me." 

Davis  came  forward,  and  grasping  the  lieutenant  by  the  hand, 
said:  "It's  mighty  lucky,  captain,  we  found  yer  or  there'd  been 
something  doing  round  these  quarters.  We're  all  just  a  spilin' 
for  something  to  stir  our  blood.  An'  we  don't  like  the  way  we're 
being  held  up  by  old  Mahringer.  W'e  thought  they  was  handin' 
you  out  a  little  foul  play,  and  we  just  come  out  ter  find  you,  and 
I  tell  yer,  we're  mighty  glad  to  see  yer.'' 

These  sentiments  were  backed  up  by  a  rousing  cheer  that  must 
have  made  the  natives  for  considerable  distance  around  take 
notice,  and  Skaife  himself  was  greatly  elated  at  this  first  demon- 
stration of  affection  by  the  American  boys  for  their  young  com- 
mander. 

The  next  morning  he  received  a  message  from  Judge  Mah- 
ringer which  presaged  action  of  some  kind,  and  he  quickly 
repaired  to  that  gentleman's  office.  He  found  him  nervously 
chewdng  an  end  of  a  cigar,  from  which  he  occasionally  blew  forth 
short  puffs  of  smoke. 

The  judge  was  evidently  much  excited  over  something,  but 
affecting  his  usual  suaveness  he  began  by  saying,  "Good  mornin', 
Heutenant,  take  a  seat  and  help  yourself  to  a  cigar." 

"I   beg  you  pardon,  judge,   I   am   here  to  await  your  orders. 
Have   you   any   news   of   the   whereabouts   of   Almcda   and   his' 
band  of  outlaws?" 

"No ;  but  I  have  a  little  news  for  you,  my  young  sprout.  What 
were  you  and  your  soldiers  rampaging  over  the  hills  for  last 
night?     You  didn't  'pear  to  be  so  anxious  for  orders  then,  and 
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I  sort  of  thought  I'd  just  whisper  a  few  words  in  your  ear  this 
mornin'  that  would  set  you  wise  to  the  fact  that  it's  necessary 
to  consult  me  before  you  make  any  moves  down  here,  other- 
wise you'll  be  movin'  back  where  you  come  from  with  a  ticket. 
o'  leave,  my  young  friend." 

Skaife  felt  like  resigning  his  command  then  and  there  and 
resenting  the  insolence  of  this  man  in  a  way  that  would  give 
him  a  lesson  how  to  treat  a  gentleman.  But  the  thought  of 
Angela  cooled  his  hot  Southern  blood,  and  he  answered,  respect- 
fully, "Your  honor  is  laboring  under  some  mistake.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  on  my  part  to  move  without  your  orders.  I 
was  away  from  my  command  yesterday  rather  longer  than  my 
words  to  Sergeant  Davis  seemed  to  warrant,  and  as  this  is  rather 
strange  ground  for  us  all,  the  sergeant  feared  some  evil  had 
befallen  me,  and  took  out  a  company  to  hunt  me  up." 

The  judge  seemed  much  relieved  by  this  explanation,  and, 
coming  over  to  where  the  lieutenant  was  standing,  put  out  his 
hand,  which  the  latter  rather  reluctantly  took,  exclaiming,  "Guess 
I  have  been  a  little  too  hasty,  Skaife.  Kinder  thought  perhaps 
you'd  forgotten  who  whar  governor  over  here,  and  it  kinder 
riled  me  up  a  little,  you  see.  Now,  take  a  seat,  cause  I  got  a  little 
news  to  tell  you." 

Skaife  dropped  into  a  seat  and  the  judge,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar 
which  he  pufifed  more  leisurely,  began : 

"You  see  we've  got  a  cantankerous  lot  of  Spaniards  and  half- 
breeds  down  here  who  don't  look  with  much  favor  on  us  Ameri- 
cans. They  don't  like  the  way  their  own  government  sold  'em 
out  to  Uncle  Sam.  There  ain't  none  of  'em  used  to  bein'  treated 
like  white  men  and  they've  kinder  got  the  idea  that  we're  down 
here  just  to  do  a  little  robbing  and  stealing  on  our  own  account." 

The  good  nature  of  the  judge  had  returned  and  he  chuckled 
a  little  to  himself  as  he  doubtless  thought  how  near,  if  he  had 
been  telling  the  truth,  he  had  hit  the  mark,  so  far  as  his  adminis- 
tration was  concerned. 

"I  am  listening,"  said  Skaife,  becoming  impatient  at  the  long 
time  it  was  taking  the  judge  to  get  at  the  point. 
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"Just  hold  your  horses  till  I  say  go,  m}'-  young  Alexander  the 
Great.  Well  you  see,"  he  continued,  "I've  just  been  made  wise 
to  the  fact  that  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  cusses  have  got  a  lot 
of  arms  together  and  stored  them  over  at  Boroso's  ranch  and  that 
that  pretty  gal  of  his  is  at  the  head  of  this  band  of  traitors. 
Almeda  has  joined  them  with  about  forty  of  his  men,  and  some 
glorious  moonlight  night,  about  now,  or  sooner,  we  are  all  of 
us  to  have  our  tickets  handed  us  to  the  other  vsorld." 

If  John  Skaife  had  been  suddenly  paral3'zed  he  could  not  have 
l3een  more  inanimate.  He  had  been  looking  for  some  villainy  to 
-crop  out,  but  the  thought  that  Angela  should  in  any  way  be 
affected  by  it  took  him  so  by  surprise  that  his  brain  for  a  moment 
was  a  blank,  and  for  a  time  he  heard  nothing  of  what  JNIahringer 
was  saying  until  the  latter,  rising,  said : 

"Now,  here's  the  chance  you're  so  hungry  for,  my  world-con- 
quering Caesar,  and  here's  your  orders.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark 
enough  to-night  to  hide  your  movements,  take  them  soldiers  of 
yourn  and  surround  that  Boroso  ranch.  Capture  the  arms  and 
ammunition  you  find  stored  there,  and  bring  the  young  traitoress 
in  for  me  to  deal  with,  and  I'll  show  her  what  kind  of  stuff  an 
American  citizen  is  made  of." 

How  John  Skaife  got  out  of  that  room  without  knocking 
Mahringer  down,  he  never  knew.  That  he  must  suppress  every 
emotion  on  Angela's  account  was  the  thought  uppermost,  ever 
in  his  mind.  As  he  was  about  leaving  the  lower  hall  a  hand 
plucked  his  sleeve.  Turning,  he  saw  Melo  rising  from  a  crouch- 
ing position  from  behind  the  stairway,  where  she  had  been  hid- 
ing. She  placed  her  hand  over  her  mouth  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow.  He  did  so,  and  she  led  him  through  the  shop  of  a 
basketmaker  nearby  into  a  little  garden  in  the  rear. 

Here  in  her  broken  English  she  told  him  what  she  had  over- 
heard of  the  conspiracy,  while  crouching  behind  the  grotto  in 
Romero's  garden. 

"I  find  him,  Almeda.  He  talkee  to  Romero."  She  drew  a 
knife  from  her  bosom  and  making  a  motion  of  striking,  she  con- 
tinued, "dis  put  I  in  his  heart,  but  Romero  say  Angela.     I  stop ; 
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I  listen.  They  laugh  and  drink  much  wine.  I  listen  more. 
Romero  say,  'Ahr.cda,  you  carry  much  gun  to  Angela's  house.. 
Take  plenty  men.  The  Americano  come,  stay  little  time,  shoot 
a  little  time  at  Americanos.  Den  run  away  to  mountain  and 
take  Angela.'  Then  Romero  laugh  much  and  say,  T  go  to 
mountain.'  He  say,  'You  give  me  Angela.'  Romero  he  drink 
much  wine ;  he  sleep.  Almeda  draw  knife  to  kill  Romero.  I 
scream.  I  no  help.  Almeda  run  away.  I  follow  him.  He  make 
a  torch  ;  go  into  cave ;  I  follow  him.  I  know  where  go ;  come 
I  will  show  you."  , 

Skaife  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  bade  Melo  to  stay  where 
she  was  until  he  reached  his  own  quarters;  then  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  to  come  to  him  again,  and  strode  off  like  a  man  who 
had  formed  a  resolution  to  act  with  decision. 

Going  to  the  barracks  he  called  Sergeant  Davis  aside,  bade 
him  take  a  company  of  his  soldiers  out  as  though  for  a  drill,  and 
after  marching  them  back  and  forth  for  awhile,  getting  nearer 
each  time  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  make  a  sudden  dash  for  the 
Boroso  villa,  warn  Angela  of  her  danger  and  conceal  his  man  in 
the  house.  At  dark  he  would  follow  with  the  other  company. 
Then  repairing  to  his  own  quarters  he  entered  his  private  apart- 
ments and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  A  moment  later  a  strong 
pair  of  arms  pinioned  his  to  his  side  and  a  laughing  voice  ex- 
claimed, "Lieutenant  Skaife,  you  are  my  prisoner." 

He  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Senator  Skaife,  his  father. 
"We  set  a  trap  for  you,  my  boy.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Ger/j 
eral  Stanley,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Constabulary,  i 
came  on  the  Kentucky  to  give  you  a  little  surprise.  We  have 
been  waiting  here  an  hour  for  you  before  paying  our  respects  ta 
the  Governor  of  the  Province.  We  want  you  to  go  along  with 
us  and  give  us  an  introduction  to  Judge  Mahringer." 

The  demonstrations  of  the  young  lieutenant  were  such  as  to 
make  his  father  and  General  Statnley  think  for  a  moment  he 
had  gone  mad  with  joy. 

"Give  you  an  introduction  to  that  villain?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll 
give  you  an  introduction  that  will  make  his  hair  stand  up." 
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Then  he  rapidly  told  them  all  that  had  happened.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded the  face  of  General  Stanley  grew  sterner  and  sterner, 
and  when  he  had  finished,  the  general  said : 

"Lieutenant  Skaife,  not  a  moment  must  be  lost.  The  scoundrel 
may  hear  any  moment  of  our  arrival  and  attempt  his  escape. 
Go  immediately  and  surround  his  office  with  your  men.  Then 
come  back  and  accompany  us.  Instruct  five  of  your  men  to  fol- 
low us  quietly  up  the  stairs  and  be  ready  to  carry  out  my  orders." 

Half  an  hour  later  Lieutenant  Skaife,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Stanley  and  Senator  Skaife,  entered  Mahringer's  office.  They 
found  him  in  close  conversation  with  Romero,  who  had  just  been 
telling  him  that  a  company  of  the  constabulary  had  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  had  not  returned. 

As  they  entered  Mahringer  arose  and  without  waiting  to  be 
introduced  to  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  demanded, 
with  an  angry  frown  upon  his  face : 

"Wh}^  have  you  sent  away  part  of  your  men  without  my  orders. 
Lieutenant  Skaife?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you.  Judge  Mahringer,  but  I  take  my 
orders  from  another.  Permit  me  to  introduce  General  Stanley, 
gentlemen,  and  my  father.  Senator  Skaife,  who  have  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  the  nich  of  time  to  put  an  end  to  your  scoundrelly 
plotting." 

The  judge  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  Romero  made  a  dash 
for  an  open  window,  only  to  find  that  he  was  covered  with  the 
muskets  of  three  soldiers.  He  turned  only  to  look  into  the  mouth 
•of  two  revolvers  leveled  at  him. 

"Throw  up  your  hands,"  said  a  stern  voice. 

Romero  complied  instantly.  Mahringer  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  raise  his  hands,  but  they  fell  back,  his  lower  jaw  dropped, 
and  he  slipped  from  his  chair  to  the  floor.  Both  he  and  Romero 
were  soon  handcuffed  by  the  soldiers,  a  bucket  of  water  thrown 
into  the  face  of  the  former  having  revived  him  sufficiently  to 
accompany  them  to  the  guardhouse. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Lieutenant  Skaife,  no  longer  obliged 
to  wait  until  dark,  led  the  rest  of  his  men  to  Angela's  villa. 
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•where  they  were  stationed  so  as  to  surprise  and  capture  Almeda 

and  his  men.  r     ,       i       j      f 

Everything  worked  well.  Only  a  fragment  of  the  band  of 
outlaws  escaped  to  their  mountain  den,  where  they  were  sub- 
sequently followed  and  captured  by  Sergeant  Davis,  Melo  guid- 
ing him  to  the  cavern's  mouth. 

The  huts  of  the  robber  band  were  given  to  the  flames  and  the 
rocks  piled  up  in  the  cavern  itself  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
forever  sealed  the  entrance  to  Devil's  Bowl,  which  henceforth 
could  be  approached  only  by  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Mahringer  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  terms  of  years, 
Almeda  and  Romero  were  both  shot  while  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  guardhouse,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  of 
outlaws  were  transported  to  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where 
thev  were  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  until  by  their  good  behavior 
thev  should  once  more  be  given  a  chance  to  become  honest  men. 

Lieutenant  Skaife  won  Angela's  consent  to  be  married  im- 
mediately so  as  to  allow  his  father  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony And  when  the  Senator  kissed  the  bride  he  laughingly  told 
her  that  it  was  worth  a  journey  around  the  world,  and  that  she 
and  John  must  soon  visit  Washington,  as  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  introduce  her  to  the  President  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  products  of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea, 
assuring  her  that  not  a  Senator  or  Representative,  after  meeting 
her,  would  refuse  to  vote  to  admit  all  Philippine  products  duty 

'^Soon  after  General  Stanlev  and  the  Senator  returned  to  Manila, 
John  Skaife  received  a  commission  to  succeed  Judge  Mahringer, 
and  Sergeant  Davis  was  made  lieutenant  in  command. 


The  End 
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The  Day  is  Done. 


The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 

That  my  soul  cannot  resist: 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  not  a  kin  to  pain 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  rain. 

Come  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heart-felt  lay 

That  will  soothe  this  restless  feeling 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime 

Whose  distant  foot-steps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time. 
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For  like  strains  of  martial  music 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor, 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Then  read  from  the  humbler  poet 

Whose  sonnets  gushed  from  the  heart 

Like  rain  from  the  clouds  of  summer 
Or  tear  from  the  eyelids  start. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  music  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  thoughts  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"There  is  enough  coal  on  the  little 
Island  of  Batan,  where  I  am  at  present 
stationed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  in- 
stalling mining  machinery,  to  supply  the 
coaling  station  at  Manila  and  to  fill  the 
other  government  needs  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  an  indefinite  period,"  said  W. 
H.  Penny,  who  is  registered  at  the  Eb- 
bltt,  from  Manila,  P.  I.  "I  have  been 
in  the  country  for  a  few  weeks  ob- 
taining the  proper  machinery  for  working 
the  mines.  The  coal  is  of  a  good 
quality.  Otherwise  the  island  of  Batan 
Is  of  little  consequence,  being  covered 
with  timber  and  producing  practically 
nothing.  There  are  a  tew  natives  on 
the  island,  living  near  the  shore. 

"There  are  fifteen  of  us  Americans 
In  charge  of  the  mining  work  in  the 
quartermaster's  department.  We  employ 
natives  and  Japanese  and  like  the  na- 
tives best.  The  Japs  want  to  do  the 
work  in  their  own  way  instead  of  fol- 
lowing orders.  The  condition  of  the  na- 
tives shows  steady  improvement  in  some 
particulars.  Formerly,  for  instance,  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  generally  was 
dispensed  with  among  them,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  tliat  the  license  fee  was  so 
expensive  they  could  not  afford  it.  Since 
the  American  regime,  however,  the  mar- 
riage license  has  been  made  cheap,  and 
now  marriages  are  common. 

"This  weather  seems  pleasant  to  me, 
but  I  observe  most  of  those  around  me 
look  as  if  they  were  a  bit  warm.  In  the 
Philippines  we  have  summer  the  year 
round.  I  have  been  over  there  nine  years 
and  have  got  so  I  stand  it  pretty  well.  I 
have  known  days  when  the  thermometer 
got  to  138  in  the  sun  down  in  the  valleys 
where  there  was  no  breeze.  I  think  one 
reason  I   stand  it  as  well  as  I  do  is  be- 


cause I  keep  out  in  the  sun  a  good  deal. 
Those  who  stay  in  the  shade  too  much 
do  not  endure  the  climate  so  well. 

"We  get  fresh  meats  and  good,  sub- 
stantial food,  but  not  a  great  variety. 
Beer  from  the  States  is  obtainable  at  2S 
cents  a  bottle,  where  it  costs  15  cents 
here,  and  there  is  a  brewery  at  Manila 
that  brews  quite  a  good  brand. 

"We  of  the  Philippines  are  glad  Gen. 
Wriijht  is  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War. 
He  was  well  liked  over  tliere,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  capable  governor. 
Mr.  Taft's  election  as  President  should 
prove  a  good  thing  for  the  Philippines, 
for  he  knows  their  needs.  There  cer- 
tainly should  be  free  trade  between  the 
Pliilippines  and  tlie  States.  It  would  help 
the  Philippines  a  great  deal  and  hava 
very  Mttle  effect  here,  even  on  the  to- 
bacco and  sugar  trade.  Any  great  exten- 
sion of  the  production  of  tobacco  and 
sugar  in  the  Pliilippines  is  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  labor." 


B.  S.  Rodey.  of  New  Mexico,  Federal 
judge  at  Porto  Rico,  is  at  the  Riggs 
House.  "I  came  up  on  private  business 
from  Porto  Rico  on  the  Sth  of  the 
month,"  he  said,  "and  naturally  had  to 
go  to  Chicago.  There  I  renewed  my 
wide  acquaintance  with  public  men,  and 
aided  friends  from  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  in  getting  a  plank  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  for  immediate  separate 
Stateliood     for    both    those    Territories. 

"T  made  a  speech  before  the  full  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  for  Statehood,  and 
also  for  citizenship  for  the  Porto  Ricans. 
Both  were  adopted,  but  we  had  to  fight 
our  way.  The  Porto  Rican  plank  was 
adopted  just  as  I  wrote  it.  The  State- 
hood  Dlank  was   modified  a  little,   but  It 
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got  throug-h  in  good  shape.  Yes,  if 
Stateliood  again  becomes  an  issue  in  the 
short  session  of  Congress  I  am  likely  to 
be  on  hand  to  lielp  it  out. 

"Porto  Rico  is  the  most  prosperous  plac^ 
under  the  flag,  and  is  favored  much  by 
existing  legislation.  The  only  cause  of 
complaint  the  people  had  was  tlie  inde- 
fensible position  Congress  left  them  in 
as  to  citizenship,  but  that  will  soon  be 
remedied;  and  you  will  notice  that 
the  plank  also  provides  that  for- 
eigners living  in  Porto  Rico,  when  other- 
wise Qualirted,  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  becoming  naturalized. 

"Tl.e  convention  was,  indeed,  a  great 
one,  and  without  reference  to  my  per- 
sonal friendship  for  both  tlie  nominees 
I  do  think  Messrs.  Taft  and  Sherman  are 
both  great  men,  and  make  a  powerful 
combination.  Observant  men,  no  doubt, 
took  some  notes  and  learned  some  tilings 
they  won't  forget  from  the  doings  at 
tlie  convention,  and  the  action  of  the 
people  there.  In  my  opinion,  President 
Roosevelt  did  great  good  to  our  party 
by  actually  forcing  it  to  keep  up  with 
the   progress   of   the  people. 

"I  expect  to  return  to  Porto  Rico  soon. 
as  I  am  busy  there." 

"The  feature  of  the  big  convention," 
declared  Col.  A.  C.  Kaufman,  of  Charles- 
ton. S..  C,  at  the  Raleigh,  "was  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Senator  Lodge  as  a  pre- 
siding officer.  To  appreciate  it  one  must 
take  into  consideration  tlie  immensity 
of  the  crowd.  In  addition  to  the  great 
seating  capacity  there  were  from  2,000  to 
3,000  people  standing  in  the  aisles  and 
elsewhere.  Acting  under  Instructions 
from  the  chief  of  police  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted after  a  certain  hour  on  the  final 
day,  and  this  was  a  wise  precaution. 
It  is  awful  to  tliink  of  what  would  liave 
been  the  result  had  there  been  a  panic 
in  that  great  gathering.  The  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  in 
control  for  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
convention  was  conducted.  The  scope  of 
the  crowd,  together  with  the  spirit  of 
rivalry,  made  tlie  task  of  the  presiding 
officer  most  difhcult,  and  the  control 
whicli  Senator  Lodge  had  on  the  au- 
dience at  the  most  critical  periods  was 
remarkable  and  was  due  to  his  capabil- 
ities as  a  presiding  officer,  than  whom, 
probably,  there  never  has  been  a  better 
in  the  history  of  American  politics  or 
legislative  bodies. 
"With   all   its  enthusiasm  it   was  a   dig- 


nified and  orderly  body,  composed  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country,  and  to  at- 
tend the  session   was  an  inspiration. 

"Press  reports  hardly  have  done  justice 
to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sherman  was  received  at  the 
convention,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  Speak- 
er Cannon  as  he  went  forward  to  second 
Sherman's  nomination  was  hardly  short 
of  remarkable.  It  impressed  me  as  a  re- 
markably good-natured  convention.  My 
personal  interest  in  it  was  through  my 
relations  to  Mr.  Taft  in  the  Red  Cross 
work.  He  is  the  national  president  of  the 
organization  and  I  am  the  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  branch.  Since  Mr. 
Taft,  in  conjuction  with  Miss  Boardman 
and  others,  visited  Charleston  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Red  Cross  work  South  Caro- 
linians have  had  a  high  opinion  of  him. 

"If  the  Republican  party  were  to  make 
a  particularly  vigorous  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia, I  believe  Tan  could  carry  the 
State."  remarked  J.  P.  Walsh,  of  Rich- 
mond, superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the 
Raleigh    last    night. 

"Although  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all 
my  life  I  can  see  no  hope  for  the  party 
with  Bryan  to  lead  it,  and  it  appears 
to  be  inevitable  that  he  will  be  nominated 
at  Denver.  My  reasons  for  saying  that 
the  Republican  party,  if  it  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  in  Virginia,  could  carry  the 
State  is  based  on  what  I  have  heard 
old-line  Democrats  of  the  Old  Dominion 
say.  While  I  have  not  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  in  the  State,  the  men  I 
know  are  substantial  business  men,  and 
I  have  heard  only  one  Democrat  assert 
that  he  would  vote  i-or  Bryan,  and  he 
remarked  merely  that  he  would  have  to 
.vote  for  any  candidate  the  party  named." 
Mr.  Walsh  has  just  returned  from.  At- 
lantic City,  where  he  went  to  attend  the 
conventions  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
and  Master  Mechanics'  associations.  He 
so  id  that  if  Washington  w^re  to  make  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  convention  of  these 
associations  next  year  it  is  probable  they 
would  meet  here.  In  connection  with  the 
convention  there  is  an  attractive  exhibit 
of  .'^11  kinds  of  machinery  used  by  rail' 
roads. 


J.  E.  McElroy.  city  attornev  of  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  is  not  impressed  with  Wash- 
ington as  a  residential  oiiy.  Mr.  McEl- 
roy,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  coun- 
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try.  arri\-ed  at  the  Arlini^ton  yesterday 
in  tlie  hottest   part   of   tho  dav. 

"I  can't  see  whv  pe-iii',.^  will  Uvo  in 
New  York  City.  Washina:ton.  /ind,  in 
fact,  anywhere  else  i  ■  the  E^^^t  where 
they  have  to  swelter  in  rhe  summertimii 
and  freeze  in  the  winter,  when  there  is 
a  place  like  California."  said  Mr.  McEl- 
roy.  "Washington  i-s  the  hottest  plac^^  T 
eve'-  struck,  witli  the  possible  excention 
of  New  York.  This  is  my  first  visit  here, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  shall  ever  care 
to  come  here  agrain  in  the  ^5ummer.  Now. 
California  is  a  place  wh->>e  one  can  en- 
joy himself  all  the  vear.  There  is  no 
extreme  of  temperature  there."  As  city 
attoiiiey,  Mr.  McElroy  is  a  member  of 
the  various  city  boards,  and  i,^  g^reatly 
intt-iestej  in  tlie  municipal  improve- 
ments in  the  Eastern  cities,  Ke  thinks 
the  improvements  on  the  river  front  in 
Wa.'^hington  aie  wonderful  and  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  ?ity.  Regarding 
politics,   Mr.   McElroy  said: 

"Inasinuch  a.s  I  ^m  a  D.imocr.it,  I  did 
not  tuke  particular  interest  in  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  I  think  howt\er,  the 
Repi'blicans  could  have  nominated  a 
stronger  candidate  than  Taft  The  sen- 
timent among-  Democrats  in  California  is 
generally  for  Bryan,  chough  m.my  be- 
lie\'e  that  Gov.  JohnsDn  wouH  make  a 
better  an.d  more  success+'ul  i'anipai;;n 
than  the  Nebra^ska  mai.  Some  persons 
are  of  the  opinion  that  California  may 
be  carried  for  the  Demo-naiic  ticket  this 
year.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that  point,  o  ;i  I  d'l  believe 
that  there  is  an  exceller.t  ciia  :<;•'-.  to  win 
in  the  country.  All  through  "iho  West 
there  is  an  optimistic  feeling  .imong 
Democrats    for   victory   this    fall." 

"1  do  not  credit  tu.-  talk  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Taft  among  colored  Republic-' 
ans.  On  the  train  to-day  Judson  W. 
Lyons,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "antis."  told  me  he  would  heartily 
supjiort  the  ticket.  Mr.  Lyons  was  former- 
ly Registrar  of  the  Treasury,  a)id  has  long 
been  influential  among  the  colored  men  of 
the  country. 

"The  opportnntiec  for  American  genius 
and  'apital  in  Brazil  are  manifold,"  said 
Samuel  J.  Flake,  vice  consul  of  Bahia, 
Brazil,    at    the   New    Willard.      "Secretary 


Root's  visit  to  that  country  was  produc- 
tive of  much  good,  and  in  the  consular 
office  at  Bahia  our  correspondence  has 
increased  50  per  cent  since  the  Secre- 
tary's visit. 

"I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  fortunes  are  awaiting  Ameri- 
caas  in  that  country.  The  country  Is 
exceedingly  rich,  and  the  opportunities, 
as  I  have  said,  are  many,  but  living  is 
high— much  higher,  in  fact,  than  it  is  here 
.n  tlie  I'Uited  States— and  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed one  must  know  something  of  the 
Inisii-ess  in  which  he  enters.  The  feeling 
of  Brazilian  people  toward  America  is 
very  cordial.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this 
country  is  looked  upon  w^th  much  more 
favor  than  European  nations,  and  the 
business  with  the  United  States,  both 
export  and  import,  is  increasing  all  the 
time.  All  other  things  being  equal,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  Americans  going  to 
Brazil  would  nave  a  better  chance  to 
succeed  than  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  greatest  handicap,  of  course, 
would  be  the  language.  That  is  the 
greatest  trouble  experienced  by  Ameri- 
can business  houses  at  this  time — their 
salesmen  cannot  speak  the  language  as 
fluently  as  those  of  other  countries. 

"Just  to  illustra  e  the  opportunities  of- 
fered: In  Bahia,  a  ci  y  of  250.000  people, 
there  is  not  an  ice  plant,  at  least  none 
to  speak  of.  We  have  a  plant  capable  of 
turning  out  -510  pounds  of  ice  a  day.  which 
is  sold  at  about  6  cents  a  pound.  If  some 
enterprising  American  who  understands 
the  manufacture  of  ice  would  go  o  Ba- 
hia. he  would  make  a  fortune.  There  is 
plpn'L>'  of  good  water  and  power,  and 
the  incal  government,  I  believe,  would 
furnish  the  latter. 

"I  have  lived  for  some  time  in  Bahia, 
but  I  have  not  suffered  so  much  from 
the  heat  as  I  have  in  Washington  to- 
day. The  temperature  never  gets  higher 
than  85.  but  the  humidity  is  so  great 
that  persons  who  have  weak  lungs  can- 
not live  long  there;  yet  suns'.roke  or 
heat   prostration   is   unknown." 

Mr.  Flake,  who  is  a  native  of  North 
C.^.rclina,  has  been  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice for  two  years,  and  for  the  last  six 
months  has  been  in  charge  of  the  con- 
sular nfflce  at  Bahia.  He  is  in  this  coun- 
try on  his  vacation. 


The  McConneli  Discoveries  in 
VITAL    FORCE 


Prove    A    Scientific    Self- 
Cure     For    All    Invalidism. 

Mr.  Andrew  McConneli.  the  scientist,  has  made  a  discovery  of  world 
importance.  He  states  that  all  ill-health,  indigestion,  nervous  prostra- 
tion, heart-trouble  and  other  forms  of  chronic  diseases  are  the  direct 
cause  of  low  vitality.  Also,  that  an  increase  of  vital  force  will  cure  any 
form  of  chronic  disorder.  He  proves  the  vital  power  to  be  electricity  by 
some  two  hundred  accurate  tests,  finds  how  it  is  produced  in  tne  human 
body,  and  finds,  too,  that  any  person  may  train  himself  to  increase  the 
production  of  his  own  electricity.  From  over  a  year  of  association  with 
all  manner  of  chronic  diseases,  testing  several  hundred  cases,  he  has 
proven  that  any  human  being  can  have  health  in  a  few  weeks  time. 

He  has  also  proven  that  age  weakness  comes  from  low  vitality  and 
in  the  same  manner  an  old  person  may  reinvigorate  himself  and  lengthen 
bis  life.  This  has  been  tested  in  some  fifty  cases  with  people  of  over 
siixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McCoiiuell's  discoveries  are  being  recognized  as  meaning  a  new 
epoch  to  the  world.  Recently,  by  special  invitation,  he  has  spoken  be- 
fore the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  The  Willard  Chapter  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Metaphysical  Club  of  Boston  and  is  at  present  giving  a 
series  of  talks  before  the  Current  Events  Class  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  through  the  personal  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur,  its  pas- 
tor. 

These  discoveries  in  human  electricity  have  proven  so  wonderful  in 
their  results  that  schools  have  already  been  opened  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  Boston  while  preparations  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  establish  others  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur's  calendar  in  announcing  Mr.  McConnell's  lec- 
tures said  in  part:  "Mr.  McConnell's  researches  and  discoveries,  along 
the  lines  of  electricity  as  the  life  force  in  the  human  body,  are  arousing 
wide-spread  interest;  he  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  subjects  he 
will  present." 

An  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  McConnell's  Boston  endorsements  says: 
"To  adjust  habits  of  thought  from  Divine  infusion  to  self-vitalization  by- 
increasing  the  flame  of  thel  Divine  spark  of  life  within— is  to  bridge  a 
chasm  between  blind  faith  and  scientific  truth.  This  Mr.  McConneli  has 
most  effectually  done  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  opening  the  door 
of  the  New  Era  of  Opportunity  for  human  emancipation,  from  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  disease  and  the  horrible  nightmare  of  decrepit  old  age." 

Ministers  have  been  the  first  to  endorse  Mr.  McConnell's  researches, 
believing  that  he  has  given  the  scientific  explanation  for  all  lines  of 
healing.  Leaders  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  are  taking  up  this  new  science  as  a 
cure  for  the  drink  curse  believing  that  Mr.  McConneli  has  proven  that 
by  an  increase  of  vitality  the  desire  for  drink  can  be  eliminated. 

Further  information  and  personal  consultations  can  be  secured  from 
the  manager  of  the  Washington  Branch,  Clara  Wright  Ruland,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Life  Electricity  Institute,  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  613 
15th  Street.     'Phone  Main  6819. 


COMPLETE    HOME   FURNISHERS 

^QJhen  in  doubt  buy  of 

HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and   I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture^  Carpets^  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc« 


J.   WILLIAM  LEE, 

UNDERTAKER  &  LIVERY, 

332   PENN.  AVE..  N.  W, 


S.    KANN  SONS    CO. 

Market    Space, 

The  Busy  Comer* 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


CoKjgf 


CoKef/ 


CoKein 


ACT  QUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

AHY  WORRY  WITH  THE  OLD  COAL  STOVK 

wiTTTATtTW   ^    ^^         'r    EquaUy    eifective    in 
«i!«L,iAiJL,iJ,    (  Ranges,  f     Winter  and  Snnimer. 

iiATiTTTV    \    ^^         !■   CLEAN   and  SWIFT 
.5AtJi.li      i  Heaters.  1    in  Results, 

*,  Q'itck  Hot  Fire  maki?s   a    BreaKtr'st   on    rime. 
WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 


WE   RECOMMEND 

GIBSON  and  TAYLOR 

of   RIVERDALE,  Maryland 

for    Fine    Groceries,  Meats  and  Provisions 

They  Keep    The    Best   At   The   Lowest    Prices 


Phone  Columbia  1119- M 

H.  VINEK  and  NE'CDEL 
practical  G:allovs  ffuits  nUaOe  to  ©rDer 

Chemical  Cleaning,  Scouring-,  Dyeing-  and  Repairing  of  Ladies'  and 

Gentlemen's  Outer  Garments.  Remodeling  of    Ladies'  Suits 

a  Specialty.     Ladies'  and  Gent's  Suits  to  Order. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  FRENCH   CLEANING 

Suits  Sponged  and  Pressed,  50  cts.  Pants,  10  cts. 

Pressing  done  on  short  notice.  Work  called  for  and  delivered. 

3219  Mt.  Pleasant  St.  N.  W.  Washi5igton,D.C. 


If  you  coKssdcr 

PURITY,  QUALITY  and  PRICE 

as  din  ledycement  you  will  order  your  Ice  Cream  from 

CONOVER.    After  that 

Eat  mr  Ice  Cream  once  and  you  always  will 

CONOVER  ICE  CREAM  CO. 

Twelfth  and  V  Streets,  N.  W. 

Telephone    North    7211 


F.  H.  YOUNGS 
Stfara  (EarpEt  (Jkantttg  anil  Smnnatiitg  Knrka 

Feathers  Renovated,  Mattresses  Made  Over, 
Furniture  Steamed  and  Moths  Destroyed 

Office.  811  I  Street,  N.  W. 

Terms,  Cash  On  Delivery  Factory,  Twining  City 

Telephone,  Main  1213 


H.  R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHEK    OF  THE  PIANOFOKTB 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baermann. 
Studio  1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  G 

The  paper  ^alK^,  ^ates  and  'Public  Opinion  is  printed  on  is  fumishd  bf 
a,  p.  Andrews  &  Co.  (Inc)  627  and  629  La.  Ave,  N.  W.  The  only  strictly  Whole 
fide  Paper  House  in  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  for  The  Wea4 
Vtfginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  World, 
H  you  need  paper,  better  try  themo     'Phone  East  595 

iSS  Iadia.«»a  Ave.  N.  Wo  70S  Ninth  St,  N=   W. 

®tt0  Waaljtngtnn  Innk  m\h  Art  f^ltnp 

ANNOUNCE  A   SUi^iViER   SALE 

of  Beautiful  Arts  and  Crafts  Leather  Goods,  Brasses,  Coppers, 
Potteries,  Bibles,  Books,  Booklets,  Mottoes,  Pictures,  framed 
and  unframed;  Wooden  To3''s,  and  various  Art  Objects,  all  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  some  at  less  than  cost. 

604  Colorado   Building.  i4th   and  G   Streets 
CIIAS.  E.  JOHNSTOISr 

UPHOLSTERiyG  AyP 
IXTKRIOR     DRAPII^O 


NO.  2006  18TH  ST.  N-W. 


Clean  Towels  For  Your  Office 

Let  us  place  a  cabinet  and  mirror  in  your  office 

For  a  reasonable  charge  we  will  rent  you  the  cabinet,  furnish  j'ou  with 
all  the  clean  towels  you  need  and  with  soap,  hair  brush,  comb,  whisk 
broom,  etc.  "We  weave  your  name  in  a  double  set  of  towels  and  chang^e 
them  weekly.  Our  service  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style  unsanitary 
kind.  We  save  you  time,  worry  and  monej'.  Call  up  ^a^in  7076 
and  find  out  about  this  towel  service  of  ours. 

CAPITAL  TOWEL  SERVICE  CO. 
803   Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 


Coloni<xl  "Ptire  Ca.ndie»s 

Home  Made 

C  A  trial  of  this  delicious  Home  Made  Candy 
will  convince  the  most  fastidious  of  their 
Purity  and  Quality.  Out  satisfied  custotn- 
e7's  a)  e  the  best  advertisement.         -¥-         -¥■ 

house's  910  jNet&p iyor/(_  Avenue 

SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

(Ehurdi  ©raan  IJmldBr 

Care  of  Organs   by  Yearly   Contract  A  Specially  Water  and  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.     Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:    1322   ^zd    Street,  Northwest 
Factory:     3132   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West  37'»  Washing-ton,    D.   C, 

Hours;  8  to  12  M.  Evening-  and  Sunday 

"        1  to  6  P.M.  By  Appointment 

DR.    W.    STANLEY  JONES,  OSTEOPATHIST 

All  communications  answered  promptly.  Consultation  Free  at  Office 

House  calls  attended. 

1114  New  York  avenue,  Northwest 

Phone  Main  4979  Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

plain  mxh  (§tnmntnUl  J^kBt^rtug, 

Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTIONS 


W.  T.  ®.  F.  B.  We©cver 

Ha.rdwoLre  &.r\d  HaLrness 

ContraLctors  and 

MeLchinists  Supplies 

1208  a.nd    1212  32d  Street 
Telephone   West   lOiO 

ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.   GOBBETT,  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn  Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Rags. 

£clipse  R^\jg  Weaving    Co* 

LAUREL,     MD. 
Work  Called  For.    Rugs   Delivered   and   Laid  Free  of  Charge. 

DROP  POSTAL 
ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORNWELL  &  SON, 

IMPORTERS 

Tabic    Luxuries,  Fancy   Groceries. 
14I2-I414-I4I6  « 1418  Penna.  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


IHM>ne  Main  2048  First  Class  Work 

F.  G.    rslOl_TE 

ARTISTIC  WALL-  PAPERING  and  PAINTING 

907  nth  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 

fiotse  and  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Wedding  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE.  CREAM  AND  ICES 

Health  Food  Bakerf 

JOHN  C.  BERG,  Manager 

Home-made   Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W. 

Phonh:,   North  3704  Also:  15n*S  7tb  Street  N.   W. 

CHAS.  B.  ALTHOFF 

620  O  Street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1324 


CALL  CONGER   BROS.  &  CO., 

©dental  IRug  anb  Carpet  Clcanina 

CR  

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  New  York  Ave. 

PHONE   WEST   4  2  7 


Phone  Orders   Promptly  Attended  To  Phone  N.    4228. 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Mea^t  Market   and   Grocery 
1219   yoiz  Streets    J^orrht&fest 

Between   12th    and   13th   Sts.  Call   and   Give  Us   a    Trial 


C.  H.  HIBBERT  m.  CO. 

GLOVE    STORE 

GloTCs     All     Lengths     and     Prices     From     $1.00     Up 
Elbow  Gloves  a  Specialty—  6  0  6      Eleventh   St.  N.  W. 


TEA  CUP  INN 

729    17tK    St.  1623    H    St. 

Luncheon  Luncheon 

12    to    5  12    to   3 

Order  Tea   4    to    6 

Department  Dinner    6    to  8 

TELEPHONE,    MAIN    6480 

CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 

Stands  G.3  and  64  419-M 

M,  HOLZBEIERLE 

Model  Bakery 

1849  Seventh  Street  N,  W. 
washington,  d.  c. 


Fackiifigr  Shipping 


CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ON^LY 

AniiQoe  i'Vlahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

1344  U  Street^  Northwest 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Enameling:  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Gilding 

Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.    JACOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies'  and   Gents*    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  (^  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N.  W 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Wmt::- 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

1510    H    Street,  Northw«st  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Larg-est  Assortment  and   Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  any  time 

CLEANING    &   REPAIRING   BY  ORIENTAL   PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

Phone  West     14  9 

Geo.  A.  Comtey 

Florist 

1204  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  w. 

196-198  Center  Market 

Greenhouses,  Belair,  Va.  Washington,  D.  C-: 


J.  W.  JORDAN   &  COMPANY 

PRINTERS   SUPPLIES 
PRINTERS    ROLLERS 


NON=GUMMING      MACHINE      OILS 
623  D  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.C. 

PURITY  FOR  FOOD  OR  MED!C!?^AL  USE  QUALITY 

POMPEIAN    BRAND   EXTRA  LUCCA 
OLIVE  OIL 

IS  THE  FINEST  TO  BE  HAD  ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  GROCER 

ORIGINAL  IMPORTED   CANS  ALL  SIZES 

GATTI'S   OLIVE   CREAM  SHAMPOO 

IS  A  PURE  OLIV2  OIL  HAl<  IN  VIGOR  ATOR 
FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS  FIFTY  APPLICATIONS  FOR  35  Ct*. 

Phone  Main  3925 


Special  During  Summer  Months         Tuning  $L50 
Work  guaranteed. 
Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To 

Joseph  Stanislaus  Tippett 

1808  H  Street,  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  4898. 


Compliments   of 

Dr.  George  W.  Brace 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

1420  New   York  Avenue.  Waahiogton,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE,   NORTH  13  12 


J.  T.  TS^HITE 

.     Grocer    . 

1540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 


?E    ICE    CREAiVl 

FOR   YOUR   ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality 

JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  108    Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and   Cream   Delivered   to   Any   Part  of    the   City  TWICE   DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at   Once.       "  NORTH   13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Work 

B.   F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor 

Greater  Wasfilnpton  lelloring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Affent  for  CONGER'S   LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


Wm.  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  N.E. 
Phone     -     -     Lincoln  946 

TELEPHONE      M.     5257 

JAMES   E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT   MAKER 

J208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Special  Attention  Given  Repair  Work          SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 
SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $12.00 

DINNER    PARTIES   A   SPECIALTY  ESTABLISHED    1863 

COTTAGE  MARKET 

L-.   M.   L-ANDNA/EHR 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS   IN   SEASON 

CANNED  GOODS.      FOREIGN  and   DOMESTIC  FRUITS. 

SWEET  BREADS  and  ALL   DELICACIES. 

THE  CHOICEST    PRINT  BUTTER 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  893  818  14th   STREKT 

Washington.  D.  C. 

OflEce  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  515© 

HUGO   L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

520     10  th    Street,    N.  W.  Washinsfton,  D.  C* 

Repairing  and   Refinisbing,  Paeking  and   Shipping 


Philip  J.  Ferkel,  Pres.         Phone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 

John  A.  Hadler,  V,-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

ftlHsl^ingten  battling  C^nmpHngtlttt* 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OF  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford  Court) 

STRICTLY   A   TEMPERANCE   DRINK 

Washincrton,  D.  C. 

FLOOR    OIL. 

NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
Don't  break  your  back  scrubbing  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon  ; 
Phone  Main  5458  or  drop  postal  to 

C.  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle  Man  113   PennsyWania  Avenue,   N.    W. 


J.  P  V.  ritterason 

Flour,  Feed,   Hay 
Poultry   ©end    Pigeon   Food 

706  0  STREET,  N.  W. 

Q  U   I    G   L   E   Y        T>russtst 

21st    and    G    Streets 
USE  THE    ^J    COLD  CURE 

For  Head  Colds,  La  Griope  Influenza 
20    Cts.    Psckage 


M.  S.  'BOTT^, 

2021    Mth  Street,  J^orthka^e^t 

WASHINGTON,      D.      C. 

Importer  of  Fine  Millinery 

Hats    remodeled   and   retrimmed    in    all 
the   latest   shapes   at   reasonable  prices 

MOTTO:    Perfect,  Reasonable,  Prompt,  Reliable.  Phone  Main  5028 

frencii  Bry  tlcaoliii  Company 


Ladies'  and  Gentle7nen''s  Ball,  Reception  and  Opera   Govjus  and 

Feathers  French  Dry  Cleaned 
JULIUS  ARNSTEiN,  7J8  !3th  Street,  N.  W. 

Proprietor  Washington,  D  C 


IMPORTERS 
OF 


E.  JASELLI  BROTHERS 

Pure  Oti'Ve  OH jfor  Medecinat  "Purposes 

AND  A  SPECIAL   PREPARATION  OF 

*Ptire  Oll'Ve  OilJ-orMa.jronna,ise  Dressing 

Table  Luxuries  and  Fancy  Groceries 
2118  Pcnna.Avc.N.W.       Phone  West  202      Washington,  D.C. 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

PRACTICAL    TAILOR 

SUITS  MADS  TO  ORDER  SPRING  SUITS  TO  ORDER— S  15.00  UP 

ALTERATION'S.  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING  NEATLY  DONE 

FINEST  OF  GOODS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

Hyattuville.  Mi. 


Afl  Work  Guaraateed  for  One  Year 


B.  Gteenberg 


Watitimakpr,  ^anufarturtng  Jrmdpr  $c  Engrawr 

DEALER  IN 

DIAMOrsDS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS  &    JEWELRY 
I7I3    Pennsylvania  Aveime   Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
All  Our  Goods  Warranted  to  be  Exadly  as  Represented 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring-  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  bodj'  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Stdr,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 


Subscribe  NHW 
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N.  E.  BESSO^      ^c%., 

14th  St.  and  1800  Penn.  Ave.  N.  VV.           \ 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

QeansJng  of 

Ladies',   Gentlemen's  and  C^jldrrn's  Garments.  Lace 

Curtains. 

Blankets,  etc.,  by  the  French  Pro:css  of  Naphtha, 

Steam,   Sulphur,   and    Dry    Cleansing. 

The   Amiss' 
Lunch  Rooms 

WASHINGTON,  l).C. 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 
217   7th    S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  ^M.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  A  WIMMEL 

Carriage     Huildtr^ 

1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washingrton,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6390 

General  Repairing  and  Automobile   Trimming   and 

Painting  Painting 


HENR.Y  P.  KERN, 

V/hiol«98le 

IB   BAKERY 

1125  D  Street  Northeest. 

TELEPHONE 
E^T  922. 


Six  CoHs  to  be  GIVEN  \way 

FOR  PARTICULARS  SEE 

J.  R.  fEARNO, 

DEALER  IN 
SPECIAL  Inducements  in  Xmas  Presents 

2134Penn.  Ave.iS.W. 


JOSEPH  "PHILLIPS'  ORIGINAL  SAUSAGE 


To  the  Public  :— My  sausage  is  made  from  the  Iinest  and  best  pork  in  the 
country.  Every  hog-,  before  killed,  is  inspected  by  a  U.  S.  government 
veterinary  surgeon  and  every  bam  and  shoulder  inspected  by  a  government 
meat  inspector  just  before  being  prepared  for  sausage,  therefore  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  use  any  unclean,  tainted,  or  diseased  meats.  My 
seasoning  is  made  frcm  the  purest  imported  sages,  spices,  etc.,  uniform 
and  never  varying- in  flavor  or  quality;  healthy,  not  erreasy,  and  easily 
digested.  C,  My  factory  is  the  neatest,  cleanest,  most  sanitary  and  up- 
to-date  one  in  the  District.  Open  daily  for  public  inspection.  I  person- 
ally direct  and  superintend  the  manufacture  of  every  pound  of  sausage 
made  by  my  expert  help.  Be  sure  the  government  inspection  stamp  is  on 
each  package.      For  sale  at  first-class  places  only. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  JOS.    PHILLIPS. 


W.  E.  Mooney, 

Contractor  and  Builder, 


Telephone  Main  44:^7        Room  106  Lenman  Building 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford   D.  Mills,  Copyrij^ht  1900  Established   1888 

Mills  Genuine  Hooic-Madc  Bread 

We   deliver   Bread   to   all   parts    of   Boston,    Brooklyn,    New    York    City, 
Jersey     City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg-,    Pa. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  :  800  20th  St.,  Nortliwcst  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Cit}',  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

*@" NOTICE.— This  Bread   is  not  sold    from  Grocery  Stores    or    Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.    OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None   Genuine    unless    the    Name    "MILLS"    is    stamped   on    each    loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.   S.   DENNIE    &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.   OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL   ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE   MAIN   16  70  5  2  3      4^^     STREET     S.    W. 

Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co~ 

jfrcucb  DpetuQ  d  Cleaning  EstabUsbmcnt 

Ostrich   Feathers  Dyed,   Curled  and   Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done  up  Equal  to  New 

Flowers  and  Lacks  Dvfcd  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPE(  lALTY 
709  12th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PHONE  MAIN   L^62 

H.     KROEIDEL 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Evenings  1  8  4  S     1  4th     St.    N.    W. 


f  IkJ 


JEWELERS 

629  KING    ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

BELL   PHONE   242 

Prsct^cgl  WatcSffiskers  aail  Optictasis 

RE:RA6RtrslO  A  3RE:CIAL"rY. 


E8tablishe<i   Since  1855.  Phone  Main  4971 

Mme-  VIBOUD, 
I^Htrs  and  \.Mt  (Kuriains. 

727  11th  Street,  N.  W.,  Betwekn  G  and  H  Streets," 
"WajihingtoG,  D.  C. 


FURS     REMODELED 
PHONE   CONNECTION 


AND      R  E  L I N  E  D 


AJ.POZEN, 

TAILOR 

!4I0    I  STREET  N.  W. 

LADIES'   AND   GENT  S    TAILORING       x*, ACMIKir^TriM     m     r- 
IN   ALL  ITS  BRANCHES WASHINGTON,   D.   C 


JOHN    PEPPER, 

2018  FOTJRTEE]^TH  STREET  N.  TV^, 

Phone  North  909  Washingfton,  D.  C. 

Heating  and  Tinning^ 

Rooting,  Guttering  and  Spouting. 
R^oofs  R>epaired  CLnd  Pa.inted 


HYATTSVILLE      ADVERTISEMENTS 

HYATTSYILLE     BAKERY 

L^o    Schenkal,  Prop. 

(Formerh'  with  Mr.  Hines) 
^My  PIES  and  PASTRY  of  all  kinds  equals  the 
Best  in  Washington.  A  trial  will  Convince  j'ou 
of  this.  M}'  HOME-MADE  Bread  and  Rolls  are 
a  deli-^ht  to  the  Housekeeper.  Get  j-our  Candies 
here  too.  All  tlie  popular  makes  at  City  prices 
Mention  this  Matrazine. 


Prompt  Work  Efliciency  Guaranteed  Low  Prices 

WILLIAM  J.  WHEATLEY 

PLUMBER 

STOVE    AND   TIN   WORk"""^  ^^.^ OUTING   AND   ROOFING 

HOT-WATER   HEATING   AND    STEAM   FITTING 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHKB  ON  ALL  WORK 


BUTTON'S   OLD    STAND  MARYLAND   AVENUE 

Hvattsville,  Marvland 


FUNERAL     DESIGNS     A     SPECIALTY 


FLORIST 


WASAINGTON,    D.    C.  HYATTSVILLE, 

and 
11th  and  F  Streets  N.W.  MARYLAND 

Best  and  Cheiipest  place  to  Buv  all    FLOWERS    IN   SEASON 

L.  H.  BURDETTE 

Hyattsville  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Company 

No.  7   Roger's  Row,  Hyattsville.  Md. 

REPAIRING   DONE 

Ladies  Suits  $L50  \ip 

Gents  Suits,  Cleaned  CSi  Pressed  SI. 
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Vol.  XIV  AUGUST,    1908.  No.  S 


By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


This  month  we  jump  our  readers  from  the  capital  of  Germany  to 
the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  our  trip  around  the  world  for 
some  months  to  come  will  be  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
where  much  will  be  found  of  interest,  even  to  those  who  count 
themselves  familiar  with  the  political  and  physical  geograph}'-  ol 
North  and  South  America. 

We  will  begin  our  sight-seeing  at  the  National  Capital,  which 
many  world-wide  travelers  say  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  carved  out  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
but  the  part  ceded  by  Virginia  was  returned  to  that  State  in  1846- 
The  District  now  has  an  area  of  64  square  miles.  Speaking,  as  we 
now  speak  of  cities,  the  Greater  Washington,  including  suburbs 
closely  connected  by  electric  roads,  might  be  said  to  cover  four  times 
that  area.  Although  the  population  of  the  District  is  329,425,  as 
ascertained  by  the  last  enumeration  of  the  police  department,  a&. 
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least  125,000  more,  as  estimated  by  Major  Sylvester,  chief  of  police 
department,  look  upon  the  capital  as  their  business  center,  being 
substantially  residents  of  the  city,  but  just  outside  the  line. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  organized  at  New 
York,  March  4,  1789,  and  Congress  met  in  that  city  until  1791. 
Then  after  remaining  about  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Washington. 

It  is  said  that  the  site  of  Washington,  or  near  there,  was  a  favorite 
meeting-place  for  Indians.  Among  the  earliest  white  settlers  was  an 
Englishman  named  Pope,  who  bouglit  land  and  named  the  stream 
flowing  through  it  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  eminence  on  which  the 
United  States  Capitol  now  stands  he  gave  the  name  of  Capitoline 
Hill,  calling  his  whole  plantation  Rome,  and  signing  himself  "Pope 
of  Rome." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  speak  at  length  of  the  history  and 
growth  of  this  city  of  magnificent  distances,  as  it  is  often  called,  but 
to  let  our  readers  see  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  as  it  is,  just  as  a  party 
of  you  would  see  it  in  the  company  of  an  experienced  guide. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

"On  your  left,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see  the  Capitol,  where 
Congress  makes  laws  and  where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  sits. 

"The  building  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  architecture  in  the 
world.  You  are  looking  now  at  the  east  side  of  the  building.  Al- 
though this  side  was  designed  as  the  front,  the  other  is  used  as  an 
approach  so  much  more  that  it  is  considered  the  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Its  first  architects  expected  that  Washington  would  grow  and  extend 
toward  the  east,  but,  strangely  enough,  just  the  reverse  has  occurred. 

"The  length  of  the  building  is  751  feet,  and  its  width  is  350  feet, 
so  that  the  Capitol  covers  nearly  four  acres  of  ground.  As  you  see 
the  Capitol  now  it  was  built  in  three  sections.  President  Washington 
laid  the  cornerstone  in  1793,  and  it  was  not  until  thirty- four  years 
afterward  that  the  central  building  was  completed. 

"When  the  British  entered  the  city,  in  18 14,  they  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  the  work  by  making  an  attempt  to  burn  it,  but  fortu- 
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nately  did  not  succeed.  Congress  grew,  and  the  north  and  south 
extensions,  occupied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
were  started  in  185 1,  and  occupied  six  years  later. 

"The  magnificent  dome  which  you  see  rising  to  the  sky,  supported 
by  a  peristyle  of  Corinthian  columns,  is  307  feet  high,  and  that  figure 
which  surmounts  it  is  the  Statue  of  Freedom.  The  building  is  a  ver- 
itable treasure  house  of  priceless  historical  statuary  and  paintings, 
prominent  among  them  being  the  famous  series  of  American  paint- 
ings by  Trumbull. 

"Now  we  will  pass  up  the  far-famed  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the 
White  House." 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

"The  White  House,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  your  left,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  since  John  Adams,  in 
1800,  and  now  the  home  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  place  where 
the  'big  stick'  does  its  work. 

"The  White  House,  as  you  see  it  now,  was  not  the  White  House  of 
which  Abigail  Adams  was  mistress.  It  has  been  much  improved 
since  that  time,  for  Mrs.  Adams  complained  that  she  had  no  bells  in 
the  house,  and  had  no  back  yard  in  which  to  hang  up  her  washing. 
Therefore,  she  dried  the  Presidential  wash  in  the  famous  East  Room, 
which  is  now  given  over  to  state  receptions.  It  was  the  first  public 
building  erected  in  Washington  after  George  Washington  succeeded 
in  buying  the  town  from  a  fev/  old  settlers  who  said  they  didn't  want 
to  spoil  their  good  farms  to  make  a  poor  Capital. 

"Washington  himself  selected  the  site,  and  the  original  plans  were 
prepared  by  James  Hoban,  who  designed  the  building  after  the  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Leinster,  in  Ireland. 

"In  1814  the  marauding  British  troops,  with  General  Ross  and 
General  Cockburn  at  their  head,  applied  the  torch  to  the  house,  and 
only  the  walls  were  left  standing.  When  it  was  restored  the  walls 
were  painted  white,  to  hide  the  marks  of  the  fire,  and  thus  originated 
the  name  by  which  it  is  universally  known.  Few  call  it  the  Executive 
Mansion.  The  addition  of  the  right  and  left  wings  had  no  place  in. 
the  original  design.    On  the  extreme  right  are  the  executive  offices. 
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The  principal  apartment  of  the  White  House  is  the  East  Room,  or 
state  parlor.  In  addition  to  this  magnificent  room,  there  are  the 
Blue,  Green  and  Red  Rooms.  These  variegated  rooms  contain  many 
costly  mementos  of  men  and  events  of  the  past.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  Virginia  freestone;  it  is  i/O  feet  in  length,  86  feet  in 
depth,  and  consists  of  a  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic." 

DISTRICT  BUILDING. 

"The  marble  building  on  your  left  as  we  cross  Fourteenth  street, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  new  District-  building,  the  home  of  the 
municipal  government.  The  District  is  governed  by  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom  is  an  officer  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  L'nited  States  army.  The  two  great 
political  parties  are  each  represented  by  a  civilian  Commissioner,  so 
it  may  be  said  that  Washington  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
in  which  partisan  politics  are  not  an  important  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  municipal  affairs. 

"The  building  contains  all  of  the  various  departments  of  the  city 
government  and  is  the  first  home  owned  by  the  District,  which,  until 
July  4  of  the  present  year,  occupied  rented  quarters.  Here  are 
located  the  offices  of  the  Commissioners,  Tax  Collector,  Disbursing 
Officer,  Surveyor,  Auditor,  Assessor,  Building  Inspector,  Electrical 
Engineer,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  Superintendent  of  the  Water 
Department,  In.spector  of  Cements,  and  Health  Officer,  as  well  as 
the  police  and  fire  departments. 

"The  location  of  these  departments  under  one  roof  will  prove  of 
great  convenience  to  the  citizens  of  the  District,  as  formerly  they 
were  scattered  in  several  buildings.  Tlie  new  District  building, 
including  the  ground,  cost  $2,500,000,  one-half  of  which,  as  with 
all  public  improvements,  was  paid  by  the  Taxpayers  and  the  other 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

"Its  construction  began  four  years  ago,  and  the  building  was 
dedicated  with  much  ceremony,  followed  by  the  display  of  many  fire- 
works, July  4  of  this  year. 

"Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  District  building  is 
the  Police  Department,  which  occupies  the  northwest  wing.     Here 
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are  brought  for  the  'third  degree'  prisoners  of  high  and  low  degree. 
If  considered  of  sufficient  consequence  they  are  'Bertillone'  and  their 
photographs  added  to  the  'Rogues'  Gallery/  of  which  the  District 
boasts  quite  a  collection. 

"On  the  fifth  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
'board  room.'  Not  having  the  right  of  franchise  the  citizens  of  the 
District  present  to  the  Commissioners  sitting  in  board  session,  their 
claims  and  grievances  as  well  as  their  views  on  important  legislative 
questions.  These  in  turn  are  submitted  by  the  Commissioners  to 
Congress  at  hearings  before  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  building  is  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.  Any  resident  of  the  District  may  obtain  an  audience  with 
any  of  the  Commissioners  without  the  formality  of  a  previous 
appointment. 

"Their  duties  are  divided,  Commissioner  ]\IacFarland  having 
supervision  of  the  health  office,  board  of  charities,  and  fire  depart- 
ment and  insurance  department,  while  Commissioner  West  Exer- 
cises control  over  the  Police  Department,  Assessor's  office,  Tax 
Collector's  office,  and  Disbursing  office.  The  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner devotes  his  time  to  the  work  of  public  improvements,  such 
as  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  the  building  of  bridges,  the 
laying  of  streets,  etc. 

"The  District  building  is  considered  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  con- 
tains every  convenience  of  the  modern  office  building.  It  is  regarded 
with  a  special  pride  by  the  three  Commissioners,  all  of  whom  have 
worked  earnestly  for  its  erection." 

STATE,  WAR  AND  NAVY  BUILDING. 

"There  stands  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  office  building  in 
the  v/orld— the  State,  War  and  Navy  building.  Three  members  of 
the  Cabinet  hold  forth  there,  and  thousands  of  minor  officials  and 
clerks  are  busil}-  engaged  within  its  walls. 

"The  War  Department  occupies  the  west  wing,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment the  east  wing,  and  the  State  Department  the  south.  The  offices 
of  the  secretaries  are  accessible  only  to  a  few  on  business  matters 
and  those  bearing  reports  from  'Old  Sleuth'  Hitchcock.     Visitors, 
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anarchists  and  newspaper  men  must  content  themselves  with  sitting 
on  the  leather  upholstered  chairs  in  the  ante-rooms  and  looking  at 
the  oil  paintings  of  former  secretaries,  statesmen  and  near-statesmen. 
Although  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  Taft  has  not  been  used 
very  much  of  late,  it  is  dusted  regularly  every  day. 

"Man}'  priceless  mementos  of  famous  Americans  and  former  sec- 
retaries adorn  the  walls  of  the  offices.  The  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  old  sword  and  Benjamin 
Franklin's  crab-tree  walking  stick  are  among  them.  The  State  De- 
partment also  is  the  depository  of  the  engrossed  copies  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  all  treaties,  pardons  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  records. 

"The  building  has  a  frontage  of  342  feet  on  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
and  a  depth  of  565  feet.  It  has  500  rooms,  and  nearly  two  miles  of 
corridors,  with  a  doorkeeper  every  ten  feet." 

TREASURY  BUILDING. 

"On  that  corner,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  national  strongbox,  to  many  persons  the  most 
interesting  place  in  the  City  of  Washington.  There  is  so  much  money 
in  sight  there  that  it  has  often  changed  the  color  of  people's  eyes 
from  blue  and  brown  to  green,  probably  because  of  the  color  of  the 
notes.  You  can  see  there  vaults  of  gold  and  silver  which  would 
have  made  a  Spanish  pirate  look  with  envy,  and  bales  of  notes  and 
bonds  piled  up  to  the  ceiling,  while  guards,  armed  to  the  teeth,  are 
so  thick  they  cannot  move  without  getting  in  each  other's  way. 

"Among  the  special  attractions  of  this  building,  which  is  devoted 
to  a  surprisingly  varied  range  of  activities,  are  the  division  of  issue, 
the  redemption  division,  the  bond  and  silver  and  gold  vaults  and  the 
cash  room.  The  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate building  on  Fourteenth  street. 

"One  of  the  sights  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  famous 
macerater,  where  a  king's  ransom  in  old  money  is  destroyed  daily. 
The  Treasury  is  guarded  like  a  fort  in  time  of  war,  and  contains 
a  large  arsenal.  In  very  short  order  1,000  men  could  be  summoned 
from  the  police  department  and  Fort  Myer. 
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"The  building  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills.  The  old  Washing- 
tonians  struggled  over  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Treasury  as 
much  as  the  present  Congress  has  dawdled  over  the  route  to  the 
Union  Station.  President  Jackson  got  tired  of  the  squabbling,  and 
when  he  went  out  one  morning  for  a  walk  stuck  his  cane  into  the 
ground  and  yelled,  'Build  it  here  !'  " 

WASHINGTON   MONUMENT. 

"The  Washington  Monument,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  highest 
work  of  masonry  in  the  world,  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  Father  of  His  Country,  is  exceeded  in  height  only  by  the  Eift'el 
Tower,  which  is  of  iron.  Visitors  to  Washington  always  make  a  bee 
line  from  the  Union  Station  to  the  Monument,  and  school  children 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  familiar  with  its  picture  long 
before  they  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  places  as  the  Capitol 
or  the  White  House. 

"The  obelisk  is  555  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  tip,  and, 
if  you  are  so  patriotic  as  to  want  to  trot  up  the  stairs,  you  will  have 
to  climb  900  of  them.  Few  are  imbued  with  the  amount  of  patriot- 
ism necessary  to  such  a  performance,  however,  the  majority  pre- 
ferring to  ride  up  leisurely  in  the  elevator  which  the  government  has 
provided. 

"That  line  which  separates  the  light  stone  from  the  darker  marks 
the  point  at  which  the  masons  laid  down  their  trowels  in  1855  because 
the  money  gave  out.  They  did  not  take  up  the  job  again  until  1878. 
Although  the  Monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
he,  himself,  is  said  to  have  chosen  the  site.  Nothing  was  done  until 
the  formation  of  the  Washington  National  Monument  Association  in 
1833,  when  money  was  raised  by  popular  subscription. 

"Robert  Mills,  the  architect  of  the  Treasury  building,  designed  a 
beautiful  thing  with  a  Pantheon,  a  heroic  statue  of  Washington,  etc., 
but  this  was  carefully  laid  away  and  the  obelisk  alone  was  erected. 
As  I  have  said,  the  cash  ran  out,  and  when  Congress  paid  up  the 
necessary  amount  Col.  Thomas  L.  Casey  completed  it.  It  cost  in  all 
$1,300,000." 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  products  of  the  combined  American  arts. 
It  is  unsurpassed  in  architecture  and  artistic  adornment  by  any  sim- 
ilar building  in  the  world.  You  see  before  you  a  building  designed' 
and  executed  by  American  citizens ;  its  architects,  builders,  artisans, 
painters  and  sculptors  were  Americans,  and  the  building  will  remain 
a  monument  to  the  skill  of  your  countrymen. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  building,  including  its  site,  cost  nearly 
$7,000,000.  Its  plans  were  dravvn  originally  by  Smithmeyer  &  Pelz, 
but  were  subsequently  modified  by  Edward  Pearce  Casey. 

"As  you  enter  the  grand  stair  hall  and  foyer  you  will  see  an  en- 
trance pavilion  which  has  been  called  by  native  and  foreign  art  ex- 
perts the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  in  its  wealth  of  adornment  and 
harmony  of  highly  polished  Italian  marbles.  You  will  see  walls 
covered  with  mural  paintings,  symbolizing  the  sciences,  literature 
and  art,  the  virtues  and  senses,  seasons  and  graces,  and  idealizing 
the  crafts  and  industries. 

"Your  entrance  into  the  reading  room,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will 
bring  you  into  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  chambers  ever  designed  for 
a  public  building.  Its  pillars  and  galleries  are  of  yellow  marble,  and 
around  the  room  are  desks  with  every  convenience  for  the  reader. 
This  room,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  gathering  place  for  students 
from  every  university  and  institution  in  the  city.  It  is  the  center  of 
learning  of  this  great  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

"Next  you  will  be  shown  into  the  reading  rooms  for  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  be  led  to  the  basement  of  the 
building,  where  you  will  be  shown  into  the  reading  room  for  the 
blind  and  the  famous  library  of  music,  both  of  v;hich  are  the  most 
complete  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  In  the  reading  room  for  the 
blind  you  will  be  shown  a  register  containing  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  famous  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
have  visited  the  room  and  left  their  autographs. 

"The  building  you  see  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  not  dreamed 
of  some  years  ago.    Its  forerunner  was  a  collection  of  900  books  and 
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magazines  which  were  housed  in  various  small  ante-rooms  at  the 
Capitol.  It  was  during  Jefferson's  time  that  members  of  Congress 
decided  they  wanted  a  few  reference  books,  and  $5,000  was  appro- 
priated with  which  to  purchase  these  books. 

"The  library  was  established,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name  it 
was  referred  to  as  the  Congressional  Library.  Every  now  and  again 
publishers  sent  copies  of  their  new  books  to  the  library,  and  it  soon 
be.o-an  to  grow.  Finally  a  separate  room  was  assigned  for  the  books, 
and  soon  these  quarters  became  cramped,  and  so  it  went,  until  the 
government  was  forced  to  face  the  necessity  of  putting  up  its  own 
library  building. 

"Compared  to  the  present  noble  structure  the  library  of  olden 
days  was  a  supreme  example  of  real  Jeffersonian  simplicity.  And 
now,  our  drive  will  lead  us  to  the  picturesque  and  historic  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which,  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  Washington, 
has  the  most  romantic  history." 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

"That  old-fashioned  building  there,  which  looks  like  an  English 
cathedral,  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  During  your  visit  to  Wash- 
ington it  would  be  wise  to  include  it  in  your  itinerary.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scientific  centers  in  the  world,  and  within  its  walls  are 
exhibited  and  stored  away  the  results  of  years  of  indefatigable  re- 
search. 

"The  money  for  the  founding  of  the  institution  was  given  to  the 
United  States  by  an  Englishman,  James  Smithson,  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Smithson  was  a  scientific  wanderer  and 
traveled  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  original  fund  left  by  him 
has  increased  by  accumulation  until  it  now  amounts  to  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  institution  is  a  clearing  house  of  scientific  learning 
and  discovery  for  scholars  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

"The  first  executive  officers  of  the  institution  were  Joseph  Henry, 
Spencer  T.  Baird  and  Samuel  P.  Langley.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
institution  was  laid  in  1847  and  the  building  was  completed  ten  years 
later.     It  is  constructed  of  red  standstone,  and  is  a  combination  of 
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Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture,  which  is  unusual  in  the  pubhc 
buildings  of  Washington,  and  considered  poorly  adapted  for  its 
work." 

PENSION  BUILDING. 

"There  you  sec  the  Pension  building,  through  which  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  flow  annually  to  the  widows  of  the  Boys  in  Blue 
and  the  Boys  in  Khaki,  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country, 
and  to  the  lucky  boys  who  survived  the  wars  and  are  now  receiving 
a  well-earned  pension. 

"If  you  will  look  closely,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  that  yellow 
stripe  which  stretches  around  the  entire  building  you  will  see  the 
sculptured  figures  of  marching  troops  in  an  endless  procession.  If 
you  could  get  a  close  view  of  that  strip  you  would  see  cavalry,  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  now  buoyant  as  they  march  to  the  music  of  fife 
and  drum,  now  ragged  and  torn  and  fatigued.  That  rather  homely 
exterior  which  you  see  contains  tier  after  tier  of  offices  and  filing 
cases  where  is  stowed  away  the  history  of  every  man  who  served  in 
the  civil  war  and  the  history  of  most  of  those  who  served  in  the 
Spanish  war. 

"Many  thousands  have  made  long  journeys  to  Washington  to  file 
their  claims  there.  IMany  a  tragedy  has  culminated  within  its  walls. 
Some  left  there  bowed  in  disappointment,  others  elated  at  their 
success. 

"In  the  center  of  the  building  you  will  find  a  great  court  with  lofty 
roof  of  iron  and  glass.  The  inaugural  balls  are  held  there,  and  it 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  floor  space  when  I 
tell  you  that  18,000  people  have  been  gathered  there  at  one  time. 

"Two  thousand  clerks,  most  of  them  veterans  with  the  bronze 
button,  are  employed  within  its  walls." 


Visit  to  Washington  continued  next  month. 
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In  addressin:^  the  chair,  Justice  Harlan  said: 

T  have  been  greatly  interested  in  what  has  been  said  about  Gen.  Grant 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  he  will  occupy  in  history.  Before 
the  late  civil  war  the  men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  were  the 
greatest  military  chieftains  of  the  world  were  Alexander  the  Great,  Han- 
nibal, Caesar,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Bonaparte.  But  to  that  class  the 
world  will  add  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Asthe  years  go  by  his  name 
will  become  more  and  more  familiar  to  mankind. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  the  leader  of  vast  military  forces,  organized 
aot  forthe  purposes  of  conquest  or  ambition,  but  only  to  preserve  the  great 
republic  from  destruction.  His  career  was  most  remarkable.  When  the 
civil  war  opened  he  was  but  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county 
in  which  he  lived.  And  yet, when  the  war  ended,  the  convictionwas  strong 
and  universal  that  of  the  men  brought  into  public  notice  by  that  war  he 
was  above  all  others  the  one  to  lead  the  armed  hosts  of  the  Union.  But 
when  the  momentous  contest  was  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  his 
fellow  Confederates,  the  great  commander,  by  all  that  he  said  and  did, 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  lasting  service  he  had  rendered  his  country 

He  claimed  nothing  on  account  of  his  services,  butmodestly  and  quiet- 
ly moved  forward  in  the  line  of  public  duty,  apparently,  with  whatever 
estimate  his  fellow-citizens  might  place  on  his  efforts  to  serve  them  and  the 
country.  At  the  first  election  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  was  elevated 
to  the  Presidency  without  his  seeking  that  place.  He  did  not  scheme  for 
that  high  position,  but  accepted  it,  with  all  its  tremendous  responsibilities 
from  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  with  the  determination  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  the  country  he  loved  so  devotedly.  The  dominant  thought  with 
him  was  to  establish  peace  throughout  the  land  and  restore  the  authority 
of  the  Union. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  thought  which  I  desire  to  express. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  Grant  as  a  military  chieftain.      Great  as   he  was 
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as  a  militarj'  chieftain,  he  is  entitled  to  be  thought  of  as  a  statesman. 
His  mind  was  so  direct  in  its  operations,  his  sense  of  justice  and  right  so 
strong,  and  his  common  sense  so  controlling,  that  often,  in  his  career,  hg 
displayed  what  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  statesmanship.  Let  me 
recall  two  incidents  in  his  life  while  in  the  army. 

You  will  remember  the  unusual  condition  of  things  in  Kentuckj'  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  people  of  that  Commonwealth  were,  by  a  large 
majority,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  at  all  hazards  and  at  whatever 
cost:  and  yet  there  was  a  large  minoritjs  including  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  State,  who  S3'mpathized  with  the  Confederate  cause.  It  required  in- 
finate  tact  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Union  leaders  in  Kentucky  to 
avoid  conflict  among  the  people  that  might  precipitate  a  collision  before 
the  Union  men  got  ready  for  such  action  as  would  save  the  State  to  the 
Union  cause.  There  were,  at  that  time  I  have  in  mind,  no  troops  on  either 
side  in  the  State.  Although  the  war  was  flagrant,  the  United  States  for 
some  months  kept  its  troops  out  of  Kentucky,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  forcing  its  people  to  take  sides.  Kentuckians  do  not  like  to  be  driven. 
The  Confederate  government  also  kept  its  troops  out  of  the  State,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  forcing  its  people  to  take  sides  for  the  Confederate 
cause. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  the  fall  of  1861,  when  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk, 
of  the  Confederate  forces,  without  warning  to  Kentucky,  occupied,  with 
his  troops,  a  city  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Grant, 
who  was  then  only  a  subordinate  officer,  and  in  command  of  troops  in 
Missouri,  immediately  occupied  Paducah,  Ky.  He  thus  put  his  troops 
directly  in  the  path  of  Gen.  Polk,  so  that  he  might  check  Polk  should  the 
latter  attempt  to  move  farther  north  toward  the  center  of  Kentucky.  Upon 
his  occupation  of  Paducah  with  troops,  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  ex- 
plaining the  circumstrnces  which  compelled  him  to  come  from  Missouri 
into  Kentucky  with  his  troops.  It  was  a  document  which  showed  great 
wisdom,  tact,  and  caution.  He  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  situation 
full  of  peril  to  the  Union  cause,  and  what  he  said  in  his  proclamation  was 
just  what  the  circumstances  and  the  best  interests  of  the  government  re- 
quired. If  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of  wise  statesman 
and  trained  politicians  he  could  not  have  put  forth  a  betterproclamation. 
I  recall  with  great   distinctness  the   impresiion   mad«  upon  my  mind,  at 
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the  time,  by  his  course  at  Paducah.  I  had  never  heard  of  Grant  before 
that  time,  except  that  shortly  before  that  date  he  had  commanded  some 
Union  troops  in  Missouri  in  a  battle  in  which  his  troops  had  suffered  quite 
severely.  The  proclamation  was  signed  "U.  S.  Grant,"  and  I  recall 
that  upon  reading  it  I  said  to  my  lieutenant  colonel  that  those  initials 
were  very  significant,  and  that  for  aught  we  know  there  was  the  coming 
man  of  the  war  then  on  hand.  And  so  it  turned  out.  But  the  incident  at 
Paducah  was  a  small  affair  compared  with  the  great  event  at  Appomattox. 
The  war  had  progressed  for  several  years,  and  many  were  in  doubt 
as  to  when  it  would  end  and  as  to  what  would  occur  after  it  had  closed. 
Finally,  Lee  recognized  that  the  end  of  the  Confederate  cause  was  near 
at  hand,  and  he  determined  to  surrender  and  thus  save  further  and  useless 
effusion  of  blood.  He  and  Grant  met  to  consider  the  terms  of  surrender— 
an  occasion  as  momentous  in  its  consequences  as  any  that  ever  occurred. 
The  political  question  involved  in  those  terms  were  of  the  gravest  character, 
and  upon  their  proper  solution  depended  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  war, 
but  the  security  and  peace  of  the  American  people — all  the  people,  not  only 
those  who  had  stood  by  the  Union,  but  those  who  followed  the  Confederate 
flag,  but  expected  to  remain  a  part  of  the  American  people  for  whose 
benefit  the  government  was  established.  Grant  and  Lee  met  in  McLean's 
house,  each  recognizing  the  awful  responsibilities  resting  upon  both,  but 
neither  having  any  specific  instructions  for  his  guid;)nce. 

No  statesman  was  near  at  hand  to  counsel  Grant,  the  plain,  silent 
soldier  who  had  never  held  a  civil  office  and  was  unskilled  in  the  science 
of  government  or  of  law.  Out  of  his  own  brain  he  evolved  the  terms  upon 
which  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  would  be  received.  He 
turned  aside  to  a  little  table  and  wrote  the  terms  with  his  own  hand.  He 
thought  only  of  what  was  best  for  his  country.  Lee  accepted  the  terms 
proposed,  and  thus  the  war  closed.  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  history 
of  the  human  race  gives  no  account  of  any  greater  public  document  than 
the  one  prepared  by  Grant  at  Appomattox — no  document  exhibiting  more 
sagacity  or  a  higher  order  of  statesmanship.  After  providing  for  the  roll 
to  be  made  of  those  who  surrendered,  requiring  them  to  give  up  their  arms 
and  give  a  parole  to  fight  no  more  against  the  United  States,  that  docu- 
ment thus  proceeds:  "This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so 
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long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may 
reside."  Every  word  in  that  sentence  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
countrj'.  Without  that  sentence  our  country  would  todaj',  most  probably, 
be  full  of  people  who  hated  its  very  existence.  Whereas,  we  are  now, 
again,  one  people,  thoroughly  united  as  to  all  matters  that  involve  the 
safety  and  honor  of  a  common  country. 

That  result  is,  in  my  judgment,  due  more  to  the  terms  of  surrender 
given  by  Grant  at  Appomattox  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  Who  can 
overstate  a  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  which  would  have  left  the 
Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  liable  to  be  prosecuted  in  court  for  trea- 
son, after  their  surrrender  and  notwitlistanding  their  obedience  to  the 
laws?  After  Appomattox,  Lee  was  indicted  in  a  Federal  court,  sittin|f 
in  Virginia,  for  treason.  He  promptl3'  called  the  attention  of  Gen.  Grant 
to  that  prosecution,  whereupon  Grant,  then  acting,  I  think,  as  Secretary 
of  War,  wrote  to  President  Johnson,  stating  that  by  the  terms  of  surrender 
Lee  was  exempted  from  prosecution  for  his  part  in  the  war,  so  long  as  he 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  asked  that  the  prosecution  be 
dismissed,  and  it  was  dismissed.  That  neither  the  life  nor  liberty  of  any 
Confederate  officer  or  soldier  was  ever  taken  by  our  government,  as  the 
result  of  a  criminal  prosecution  and  because  of  his  part  in  tlie  civil  war, 
was  due  primarily  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  For  that  act  he  is  entitled  to  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every  true  American  patriot.  If  we 
measure  the  value  of  public  acts,  either  by  the  good  directly  flowing  from 
them  or  by  the  evils  that  were  avoided  by  them,  then  the  terms  of  surrender 
may  be  regarded  as  of  value  equal  to  any  public  document  in  all  the 
history  of  our  people  or  race.  All  honor,  then,  to  the  memory  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.      So  says  every  trne  American. 


'•^^t^sffifi'^^S^^''^*^ 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  girls  were  astir  very  early  on  the  following  morning.  There 
was  breakfast  to  be  got,  and  Alice  assumed  that  work  while  Kate, 
still  very  pale,  but  with  that  strange,  still  look  gone  from  her  face, 
sat  down  to  write  that  note,  telling  Sam  Shipley  she  was  sorry. 
Many  times  she  wrote  and  destroyed  what  she  had  written,  and  when 
at  last  she  had  finished  the  note  it  was  very  brief,  and  the  hand  that 
penned  it  was  far  from  steady.  No  one  referred  to  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  previous  night  at  breakfast  that  morning;  Alice  had 
simply  told  Harry  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  advised  him  to 
say  nothing  further  at  present. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  right,  Harry,"  she  said.  "Kate  has  made  a  mis- 
take, and  she  wants  to  tell  him  so ;  they  will  make  this  right  if  we  do 
not  interfere."  And  Harry  felt  satisfied,  and  told  Alice  he  could 
trust  to  her,  and  would  be  guided  by  what  she  said.  Joe  was  a  more 
difficult  person  to  manage;  he  had  decided  at  once  that  somehow 
some  one  had  made  Kate  very  miserable,  and  he  resented  it.  When 
Alice  told  him  Kate  really  had  erred  he  almost  sternly  replied : 

"I'll  say  nothin',  Alice,  ef  yer  say  thets  helpin'  of  'er,  but  mind  yer, 
tell  'er  I'm  onwillin'  ter  believe  she's  done  wat  she  says ;  she  warn't 
cruel ;  I  know  thet."  And  this  was  all  he  would  say.  Kate  was  very 
quiet  at  table  that  morning,  and  very  affectionate  when  she  said  o-ood- 
bye  to  Joe.  Harry  went  with  the  girls  to  the  train,  and  as  Kate  bade 
him  farewell  she  gave  him  the  note,  saying :    "Please  give  it  to  him 
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as  soon  as  you  see  him,  Harry,  and  if  he  says  anything  to  you  tell 
him  you  know  I  am  sorry,  will  you?" 

"Yes,  and  he  won't  doubt  it,  Kate.  If  you've  made  some  mistake, 
and  are  ready  to  say  so  frankly,  I  know  Sam  Shipley  won't  treasure 
it  up  against  you ;  I've  tried  him,  and  if  he  could  forgive  me  as  he 
did  more  than  once,  it  won't  be  hard  for  him  to  forgive  you  whom 
he  honestly  loves.  Kate,  I  am  disappointed ;  but  never  mind.  Al- 
ways try  to  remember  that  in  dealing  with  a  man  like  Sam  Shipley 
frankness,  if  it  be  mingled  with  gentleness,  will  not  fail  to  be  prop- 
erly respected  and  appreciated." 

He  spoke  earnestly,  and  Kate  looked  gratefully  at  him  as  he  put 
her  into  the  train ;  then  he  told  Alice  to  take  care  of  their  little  sister 
and  hurried  away  as  the  iron  horse  snorted  and  pulled  out  of  the 
depot. 

When  Harry  reached  RadcHffe's  (he  was  late  this  morning)  Ship- 
ley was  with  Margaret  Stone,  dictating  some  letters,  and  so  he  was 
forced  to  wait  until  the  bookkeeper  came  out  before  he  could  deliver 
Kate's  note.  Shipley  was  as  cordial  as  ever  in  his  manner  toward 
Markland  on  this  morning.  He  was  grave  and  pale,  but  so  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  his  outward  manner  quite  calm.  Mr.  Radcliffe 
was  out  of  town,  so  there  was  no  one  in  the  outer  office  but  the 
two  friends. 

"Sam,  Kate  asked  me  to  hand  you  this  as  soon  as  possible,"  said 
Markland,  giving  him  the  note. 

"Thank  you,"  was  all  the  bookkeeper  said.  And  he  went  out  as 
he  put  the  note  into  his  pocket.  Going  to  his  desk,  the  bookkeeper 
did  such  things  as  had  to  be  done  immediately,  gave  instructions  ta 
his  assistant,  then,  saying  he  would  be  back  in  a  short  time,  he  went 
out.  And  when  he  had  left  Radcliffe's  some  distance  behind  him  he 
drew  the  little  missive  from  his  pocket  and  read  it.  No  doubt  Sam 
Shipley  has  that  little  letter  still ;  he  had  it  when  last  we  knew  of 
him,  and  prized  it  very  highly,  for  its  wavering  lines  and  simple  text 
were  still  more  beautiful  to  him  in  after  years  than  on  this  morning 
when  his  eyes  first  fell  upon  them.  It  is  very  probable  that  Kate  had 
torn  into  bits  many  lengthier  and  more  carefully  penned  messages 
that  morning  she  sent  this  one  because  she  had  at  last  managed  to 
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write  just  what  she  felt,  and  because  her  hand  would  write  no  more. 
Here  is  the  note  as  it  came  to  the  bookkeeper,  blurred  and  a  little 
mussed : 

"Air.  Shipley:  I  had  to  go  away  this  morning;  that  is  why  I  write 
what  I  ought  to  come  and  say  to  you ;  do  not  think  pride  keeps  me 
from  coming.  Shame  might  make  me  afraid  to  come,  but  I  would 
do  it  if  I  could.  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  said  last  night.  You 
never  did  a  mean,  unfair  thing,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  think  I,  who 
owe  so  much  to  you,  should  have  dared  to  say  so.  I  will  write  the 
whole  truth  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  will  tell  you  how  unreasoning 
willfulness  and  too  much  of  kind  indulgence  from  others  made  me 
expect  you  to  know  what  I  myself  scarce  was  sure  of.  All  I  v/anit 
to  say,  all  I  can  say  now,  is,  I  am  sorry,  and  I  declare  to  you  not  one 
word  of  what  I  said  came  from  my  heart.  You  said  I  could  have 
crushed  you  in  another  way;  indeed,  I  did  not  want  to  try  to  crush 
you,  but  I  know  I  have  made  you  think  so.  This  is  very  little  for 
me  to  say  to  one  whose  friendship  I  know  my  cruelty  has  taken 
from  me.  Let  me  say  I  am  the  loser,  for  it  will  never  be  my  lot  to 
find  a  friend  so  good,  so  kind,  so  true  as  you  have  been  to  me.  1 
know  now  what  it  is  to  see  a  good  man's  justly  angry  face,  and  I 
know  that  I  h^ve  lost  forever  what  I  have  shown  myself  unworthy 
to  possess — the  true  regard  of  such  an  one  as  I  and  all  my  friends 
know  you  to  be.  This  is  all  now,  but  I  will  write  again,  and,  as  I  saici, 
confess  the  whole  humiliating  truth  to  you. 

"Kate  Markland." 

Harry  did  not  see  Shipley  again  that  day  until  he  was  leaving  the 
office,  when  that  man  of  figures  came  suddenly  upon  him  and  said: 

"I'll  walk  home  with  you,  Markland,  if  you'll  wait  five  minutes. 
You  and  Joe  are  not  tied  to  time  at  present.    Joe  tells  me  he's  cheL" 

"I'll  wait,  gladly,  Sam,  and,  if  you  will,  I  wish  you'd  try  Joe's 
first  supper  with  me." 

Shipley  said  he  couldn't  that  night,  but  assured  Harry  he  expectei 
to  drop  in  many  evenings,  and  then  they  started  home,  old  Joe  with 
them.  There  was  very  little  said  on  the  way.  Shipley  was  grave  and 
silent,  and  Harry  was  wise  enough  to  permit  him  to  reserve  any 
communication  he  might  have  to  make  until  he  saw  fit  to  make  it 
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When  they  reached  the  corner  where  their  ways  separated  old  Joe, 
with  a  quick  perception  that  is  so  often  to  be  found  in  such  men, 
hurried  on,  while  Shipley  stopped  abruptly,  saying: 

"Say,  will  you  be  writing  to  your  sister  to-night?" 

"Yes,  to  her  and  to  Alice,"  answered  Markland. 

"Why,  I  had  a  note  from  her,  you  know,  this  morning.  I'm  not 
quite  ready  to  answer  it  just  now;  but  will  you  ask  Kate  please  not 
to  write  to  me  until  I  have  answered  this  note.  Mind  now,  get  it 
straight.  Tell  her  I  say  I  make  this  a  request,  and  shall  be  gratified 
if  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  grant  it."  As  Shipley  said  this  Harry 
looked  very  attentively  at  him  and  saw  a  shadow  pass  momentarily 
across  his  face,  but  that  was  all. 

"I'll  tell  her,  Sam.    Is  that  all?"  asked  Markland. 

"Yes,  unless  you  can  remember  to  tell  her  I  say  it's  all  right." 

Then  Harry  saw  his  lip  quiver. 

"I  can  remember  that,  and,  Sam,  whatever  she  has  done  is  break- 
ing her  heart ;  she  is  sorry.  She  says  she  has  done  a  cruel  thing  and 
said  unjust  things  to  you,  for  which  she  is  truly  sorry.  She  had  no 
right  to  wound  you,  Sam.  She  and  I  and  another,  who  is  soon  to  be 
my  wife,  owe  more  to  you  than  we  will  ever  be  able  to  repay.  But, 
Sam,  Kate's  heart  is  punishing  her,  so  try  to  forgive  her.  I  don't 
know  what  passed  between  you.  If  Kate  couldn't  give  what  you 
asked,  and  had  told  you  so  frankly,  I  know  you  wouldn't  call  that 
cruel.  Alice  knows,  and  she  says  Kate  has  made  a  mistake.  I  don't 
ask  to  know ;  all  I  can  say  is,  I  am  disappointed,  Sam,  and  hope 
Kate  will  do  you  justice." 

"I  can't  say  a  word,  Harry ;  I  am  not  decided  about  some  things. 
Tell  your  sister  what  I  asked  you,  and  impress  upon  her  that  I  am  in 
earnest.  I  am  glad  to  know  what  you've  just  confided  to  me.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Harry,  and  want  to  be  counted  among  those  who 
believe  your  choice  will  bring  you  peace  and  happiness."  Then,  with 
a  grasp  of  the  hand,  they  parted. 

Tom  Bond  was  in  waiting  at  the  little  station  to  receive  Kate  and 
her  companion.  His  ruddy  face  lighted  up  amazingly  at  sight  of 
them,  and  his  "Welcome,  both  of  you !"  meant  a  great  deal. 

"This  is  Alice !    Lord  love  you !  why,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  looking 
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SO  well.  Jane  is  wild  to  see  both  of  you.  We  expect  you  to  turn 
the  old  house  upside  down  and  make  us  lively  while  you  stay.  Oh^ 
yes,  Jim,  that's  right;  I  forgot  baggage.  Lord!  I'm  getting  old,  I 
guess."  And  he  bustled  about  in  his  noisy  way  until  even  Kate  smiled 
in  something  like  her  old  way. 

"Puss,  you  look  tired  out,"  said  Tom,  as  he  helped  them  into  the 
carriage.  "Run  down,  I  guess ;  no  wonder ;  well,  we'll  soon  fix  all 
that." 

"She  is  run  down ;  I've  been  a  great  care  upon  her,"  said  Alice,, 
quickly.     "She  has  had  to  do  even  my  thinking  for  me." 

"That  is  not  it,  at  all,  and  she  knows  it ;  I  have  been  just  what  you 
would  call  ugly,  and  now  I'm  sorry  for  it,  when  it  may  be  too  late/^ 
said  Kate,  looking  into  Tom's  merry  face. 

"Oh,  that's  it,  eh  ?    Well,  that's  nothing.    Who  came  in  for  it  this. 
time?    Lord,  Alice,  I've  argued  with  her  like  a  lawyer  just  to  see  her 
temper  a  little.    I  got  many  a  lecture  from  Jane  for  it,  too.    You  see 
Puss  runs  things  Vk'hen  she's  here.    We  like  to  let  her." 

"Yes,  and  I  am  spoiled  and  willful,  and  expect  people  to  o-uess 
correctly  at  what  I  want,  and  get  cross,  and  say  mean,  unjust  and 
untrue  things  when  things  don't  just  go  as  I  have  decided  they  shall' 
go.  Well,  I  must  pay  the  penalty  and  try  to  do  better ;  at  least,  I 
don't  intend  to  spoil  other  people's  pleasure." 

"Hem!  But  you're  blue  and  positive,  though,"  said  Tom  Bond,, 
fairly  rubbing  the  skin  off  his  hands ;  "a  fit  of  penitent  vapors  that  ac 
drive  behind  Bess  will  send  flying.  I  will  lay  a  wager  now  that  I  see 
you  settin'  that  mouth  firm  with  an  'I'll  do  it,  anyway,  sir,'  of  air  be- 
fore you've  been  three  days  here." 

Kate  said  no  more,  and  Tom  devoted  himself  to  Alice  until  they 
reached  the  hospitable  home,  where  his  wife  was  waiting  v/ith  open- 
arms,  to  whose  coming  she  had  looked  forward  with  such  delight. 

She  must  inspect  Alice  again  and  again,  and  tell  Tom  what  a 
"pale,  weak  child"  she  was  when  she  had  last  seen  her,  and  how  she- 
bad  been  afraid  the  face  would  never  look  bright  and  happy  as  it 
did  now.  _  Then  she  said  Kate  was  not  looking  at  all  well,  and  that 
it  was  living  in  that  stuffy  city.  "I  hadn't  a  breath  of  fresh  air  ali' 
the  time  I  was  there.     Of  course,  I  had  a  nice  visit,  Kate ;  I  don't 
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mean  I  didn't  enjoy  myself ;  Tom  knows  I  said  I  never  was  so 
waited  upon  and  spoiled  in  my  life;  but  it  is  close,  now,  isn't  it?" 

Kate  said  yes  it  was,  and  so,  chatting  and  exchanging  news,  they 
sat  down  and  did  ample  justice  to  Aunt  Jane's  supper.  Tom  watched 
with  an  eagle  eye,  and  you  may  be  sure  things  were  promptly  passed, 
and  he  declared  to  Alice  that  Kate  was  certainly  putting  on  city  airs, 
because,  when  she  lived  with  them,  she  used  to  have  an  appetite  like 
a  "raging  schoolboy,"  while  now  she  was  "pickin'  like  a  bird,"  and 
Just  pretending  to  eat. 

"I  didn't  just  know,  my  dears,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  as  they  sat  talking 
after  supper.  "Of  course,  we've  plenty  of  room  here,  but  I've  ar- 
ranged that  you  two  are  to  have  Kate's  room,  as  we  call  it.  Girls 
like  to  talk  over  things  abed ;  that  is,  they  did  when  I  was  a  girl ;  so 
I  thought  you'd  both  want  it  that  way." 

They  both  told  her  that  was  exactly  what  they  wanted,  and  assured 
her  girls  still  "liked  to  talk  over  things  abed,"  just  the  same,  and  a 
shadow  fell  across  one  face  as  its  owner  thought  of  the  mournful 
tale  of  her  sister  Kate  on  the  previous  night. 

"Now,  where  are  you  off  to,  sir?"  asked  Kate,  as  Mr.  Bond  rose 
from  his  place. 

"Why,  I'm  goin'  to  have  a  pipe,  ma'am,  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  an- 
swered, looking  shyly  at  Alice. 

"Well,  I  do  mind.  You're  going  to  have  it  right  here,  and  I'm 
going  to  get  it  and  the  tobacco ;  so  you  can  just  sit  down  again.  You 
used  to  say  you  liked  to  sit  here  with  us  and  smoke.  You  surely  can't 
be  tired  of  us  so  early  in  the  evening,"  replied  Kate,  rising. 

"Why,  of  course  I'm  not  tired  of  your  society,  and  I'll  come  back 
Tery  soon.  Puss ;  but  Jane  tells"  me  you  don't  let  'em  smoke  in  your 
pretty  rooms ;  she  says  Harry  and  Shipley  have  to  do  it  in  Harry's 
room;  so  I  know  Alice  don't  get  into  it,  and  there  are  many  who 
don't  find  the  thing  pleasant." 

"Please  do  everything  just  in  the  old  way,"  said  Alice,  earnestly; 
**I'm  used  to  it.  I  have  often  filled  Dearest's  pipe,  and  he  used  to  sit 
by  me  and  smoke  in  the  evening ;  let  Kate  do  as  she  said.  You  are 
trying  to  make  me  feel  quite  at  home,  and  I  can't  feel  that  way  if  you 
treat  me  different  to  what  you  do  Kate ;  that  is,  of  course,  I  mean — if 
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you  don't  let  me  feel  sure  I  am  not  in  the  way  sometimes." 

"Go  get  it,  Puss  !"  exclaimed  he,  resuming  his  chair.  "So  you  want 
to  be  treated  just  as  we  treat  Kate?"  he  asked,  addressing  Alice,  as 
that  little  woman  went  off  for  the  pipe. 

"Oh,  I  can't  quite  expect  that  yet,  but  perhaps — I  mean,  I  shall  try 
very  hard  to  be  as  thoughtful  as  she  is,  and  maybe  some  day  you 
will  grow  fond  of  me,  too ;  I  hope  you  can ;  I  mean  to  try  very  hard," 
responded  Alice. 

"You  don't  have  to  try,  Alice ;  we  want  you  to  stay  with  us ;  we 
mean  to  make  you  so  happy  here  that  you'll  be  willing  to  make  this 
your  home  hereafter,"  said  Tom.  "Jane  will  tell  you  what  we  want 
to  ask  you  to  do,  and  what  she  says  does  for  us  both,  my  dear." 

"We  want  you  to  stay  with  us.  Alice,  dear;  I'm  lonesome  these 
days,  and  Tom  and  I  think  it's  time  you  had  a  quiet  rest,  and  that 
you  shall  surely  find  here  if  love  and  kindness  can  give  it  to  you." 
And  Aunt  Jane  came  and  kissed  the  girl,  in  whose  face  shone  then 
unspeakable  gratitude  and  love. 

Kate  had  quietly  entered  the  room  just  as  Mrs.  Bond  was  speaking, 
and  stood  holding  the  pipe  and  tobacco  box  behind  Tom's  chair.  Alice 
felt  the  tears  coming  fast  into  her  eyes  as  that  motherly  kiss  was 
given,  and  when  old  Tom  said  warmly :  "That's  right,  Jane ;  that's 
just  what  she  needs  now,  poor  child,"  and  came  to  her,  putting  his 
big  hand  kindly  on  her  head,  she  lost  all  control  of  herself  and  could 
do  nothing  but  cry  and  say  again  and  again :  "Oh,  I  can't  thank  you 
as  I  want  to !    I  am  grateful !" 

"Well,  don't  mind  about  words,  my  girl ;  we  understand  it  all,  Jane 
and  me;  we  understand  perfectly.  Now,  we  want  you  just  to  start 
in  at  once  and  be  happy  here,  and  don't  mind  about  anything ;  we've 
planned  it  all.  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  say  you'll  stay,  and  I 
think  you'll  find  a  pretty  snug  place  in  Jane  Bond's  heart,  and  in 
mine,  too,"  said  Tom. 

Kate  now  put  down  the  pipe  and  tobacco  box,  and,  coming  to 
where  the  three  stood,  she  put  her  arm  lovingly  about  Alice,  saying 
earnestly : 

"Tell  them  now,  Alice ;  they  will  be  very  glad." 

"The  place  in  your  hearts  I  take  thankfully,"  said  Alice,  a  happy 
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smile  illumining  her  sweet  face  through  the  tears  of  joy  that  had 
filled  the  big,  tender  eyes,  ''and  often  in  the  years  of  happiness  and 
peace  that  I  know  are  yet  to  be  mine,  I  shall  want  to  come  here  to 
you  for  love  and  guidance  in  the  new  life  that  is  soon  to  bless  me. 
I  have  promised  Harry  to  become  his  wife ;  and  now  I  ask  a  welcome 
from  those  who  have  ever  welcomed  and  been  kind  to  him."  She  had 
spoken  slowly,  and  her  joyous,  radiant  face  was  turned  toward  the 
two  kind  souls  who  had  bidden  her  to  rest  forever  in  their  peaceful 
home. 

"Yes,  she  will  be  my  sister,  and  I  want  her  to  learn  the  joy  of 
your  love  as  I  have  learned  to  know  it.  She  shall  be  as  I  am  here, 
I  know  it ;  your  hearts  are  big  enough  and  kind  enough  to  hold  and 
return  our  love.    I  kiss  my  sister,  and  gladly  welcome  her." 

"Lord  !  now,  I'm  glad !"  exclaimed  old  Tom.  "I'm  going  to  have  a 
kiss,  and  then  we'll  say  nothing,  but  show  you  how  glad  we  are." 

Quickly,  then,  Alice  kissed  him,  and  then  Aunt  Jane,  and  they  sat 
down  for  a  "good,  long  talk." 

Alice  told  them  she  and  Harry  had  arranged  to  be  married  at 
Christmas  time.  She  explained  her  wish  to  have  Flo,  and  regretted 
that,  in  view  of  this,  they  would  have  to  be  married  in  the  city.  "I 
wish  we  could  be  married  here  in  this  quiet,  beautiful  place ;  but 
dear  little  Flo  can't  come  here  in  the  winter.  I  am  troubled,  because 
we  want  to  have  you  both  present,  too.  Kate  says  you  will  under- 
stand, and  won't  mind.  She  said,  'Flo  is  so  good  to  me,  and  she 
would  want  to  see  Harry  married,  I  know.' " 

"We  can  go  to  the  city,  my  dear,  of  course,  and  we  will,  too,  if  we 
are  alive.  Do  what  pleases  you,  and  that  will  be  exactly  what  Tom 
and  I  want,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  and  Tom,  now  beaming  over  his  pipe, 
said : 

"Just  so,  Jane ;  we  can  go,  and  the  precious  little  fairy  can't  come." 

Kate  kept  up  reasonably  well  during  the  evening,  but  when  she 
and  Alice  went  to  their  room  her  full  little  heart  could  not  refrain 
from  crying  out  in  its  bitterness  again,  and  Alice  tried  hard  to  com- 
fort her.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  her  fond  sister,  Kate 
Markland  was  a  very  unhappy  little  woman  that  night.  She  kept 
saying:    "Oh,  Alice,  how  could  I  treat  him  so  !    I  did  not  speak  from 
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my  heart ;  indeed  I  did  not ;  but  he  will  never  believe  that." 

"Did  you  tell  him  so  in  your  note?"  asked  Alice  at  last. 

"Yes,  and  I  promised  to  write  the  whole  truth  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
could,"  she  answered.  "I  ought  to  do  it  to-night,  but  I  can't.  What 
right  had  I  to  refuse  to  hear  him  ?  Even  if  I  had  examined  my  heart 
and  found  I  could  not  give  what  he  asked,  was  that  a  reason  why  I 
should  do  what  I  have  done?  I  have  not  even  the  excuse  that  I 
thought  to  spare  him  pain  by  not  hearing  him,  for  I  never  permitted 
myself  to  be  sure ;  that  is,  I  mean — oh !  Alice,  you  will  understand ! 
I  am  not  sure  that  my  heart  does  not  wish  for  him,  now  that  my 
cruel  tongue  has  sent  him  far,  far  away  from  me." 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  sister's  confidence,"  said  Alice,  fondly. 
"Do  you  love  him,  Kate  ?" 

"I  think — ^}^es,  Alice,  I  know  I  do.  I  have  known  it,  I  think,  for  a 
long  while,  but  I  would  not  let  my  heart  alone.  I  have  hushed,  or 
rather  vainly  striven  to  hush,  its  promptings,  and  driven  him  from 
me  forever,  and  shut  out  a  great  joy  from  my  life.  He  will  say  he 
forgives  me,  I  know  that ;  his  generous  soul  will  make  him.  But,  oh, 
Alice,  I  cannot  tell  him  now  what  I  know  is  the  truth.  It  is  a  just 
punishment.  I  deserve  to  wish  now  in  vain  for  what  but  for  my 
obdurate  spite  was  freely  to  be  mine.  Yes,  let  me  suffer ;  it  is  only 
just."    And  she  sobbed  piteously  in  her  sister's  tender  embrace. 

Alice  used  no  more  argument,  and  allowed  her  suffering  compan- 
ion to  indulge  in  self-condemnation  and  reproach  after  that  to  her 
heart's  content.  But  she  resolved  to  prevent  that  from  happening 
which  she  knew  would  render  two  persons,  both  dear  to  her,  very 
miserable,  perhaps,  for  a  lifetime. 

"Now,  Kate,  I  want  you  to  try  hard,  dear,  to  be  your  old  bright 
self,  beginning  at  once,"  said  Alice,  as  they  were  dressing  on  the 
following  morning.  "Remember,  dear,  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  per- 
sist in  believing  the  future  contains  nothing  but  heartache  and  mis- 
ery for  us.  No  matter  how  dark  the  present  hour  may  seem,  let  a 
bright  hope  dwell  with  you  that  the  hours  following  it  will  be  un- 
utterably sweeter  because  of  the  dark  one  that  has  passed  wuth  its 
gloom  and  shadowy  sorrow  away  forever.  Remember  how  in  my 
bitterness  I  strove  to  flee  from  the  love  that  is  making  this  heart  so 
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glad  to-day.  Be  read}-  to  take  and  to  prize  what  may  and  surely  will 
come  yet  to  you,  and  keep  your  heart  fresh  and  warm  to  welcome 
it.  What  you  have  done  was  a  thing  that  could  be,  that  shall  be  un- 
done ;  let  me,  whom  you  have  helped  in  a  greater,  graver  sorrow, 
darling,  help  you  now.  Do  not  despair.  You  have  already  acknowl- 
edged your  fault,  and,  believe  me,  Sam  Shipley  will  forgive,  and,  in 
good  time,  dear,  try  again ;  and  then  you  will  hear,  and  let  heart,  not 
foolish,  erring,  unreasoning  theories,  guide  you.  Try.  my  little  sis- 
ter. Think  what  a  beautiful  future  I  see  before  me — L  the  despised, 
the  condemned  and  cast-ofif  daughter ;  I  who  was  called  unclean,  and 
against  whom  little  children  were  taught  to  harbor  abhorrence.  Think 
of  me  to-da}^  beloved  by  many  friends,  the  promised  bride  of  a  man 
whose  love  is  strong  and  great  as  his  fearless,  upright  life.  See  me; 
I  am  full  of  the  joy  that  has  come  to  me.  If  any  say  I  have  no  right 
to  take  it,  I  answer  them  that  he  wlio  hath  given  alone  hath  right  to 
take  away.  I  dare  not,  nor  would  I  wish  to  even  feel  a  single  prompt- 
ing to  again  cast  from  me  these  most- blessed  gifts.  I  take  in  grateful 
rapture  now  and  pray  I  may  ever  do  it.  the  peace  so  long  banished 
from  my  past." 

'T  knew  you  would  come  into  my  life  to  bless  and  brighten  it," 
answered  the  girl,  gratefully.  "Yes,  I  will  trust  the  future.  He  will 
never  try  again,  dearest ;  but  this  at  least  I  may  hope :  he  will  find 
some  other  good  and  loving  woman  to  take  the  blessing  I  have  justly 
lost,  and  in  the  losing  learned  too  late  to  prize.  Still,  if  I  tell  him 
of  my  foolish  reasoning,  I  think  he  will  forgive  and  be  my  friend 
again,  and  if  what  I  have  done  embitter  not  his  life  against  better 
women,  I  can  learn  to  bear  with  patience — yes,  and  even  cheerful 
resignation,  that  which  must  come  to  me  because  of  my  willful  act. 
If  I  can  be  sure  now  that  he  will  not  spoil  even  a  year  of  his  life  be- 
cause of  this,  I  shall  try  to  let  you  see  how  well,  my  sister,  you  have 
taught  me  to  endure.  Only  this,  dear:  do  not  in  mercy  say  aught 
to  him  that  shall  influence  his  future  conduct.  This  you  must  prom- 
ise, Alice." 

"I  promise  readily;  and  now  you  must  wait  and  hope,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  yet  see  you  happy  in  the  love  you  think  is  lost  to  you 
forever."    And  with  a  brighter,  though  not  quite  merry,  face,  Kate, 
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hand  in  hand  with  AHce,  now  the  comforter,  went  down  to  greet  the 
waiting  ones  below. 

Harry  Markland  lost  ho  time  in  writing  to  Alice  and  Kate  as  soon 
as  he  reached  home  that  evening,  and  he  carefully  delivered  Shipley's 
message  to  his  sister,  telling  her  Shipley  was  in  earnest,  and  advising 
her  to  do  as  that  sturdy  man  requested.  When  Kate  got  his  letter 
she  told  Alice  what  Shipley  had  asked,  and  Alice  at  once  seconded 
Harry's  advice. 

"But,"  urged  Kate,  "he  says  in  his  good,  honest  way,  it's  all  right, 
when  it  isn't ;  he  may  never  answer  my  note  further  than  to  repeat 
this,  and  I  want  to  try  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  It  will  just  do 
me  good  to  humble  myself  a  little.  He  shan't  suffer  and  think  I'm 
satisfied  to  take  refuge  in  his  goodness,  and  escape  what  I  deserve. 
I  won't  have  it  that  way."    And  the  little  mouth  was  quite  firm-set 

as  she  said  it. 

"I  wish  Mr.  Bond  could  see  what  I  see  now,"  said  Alice.  "You  are 
a  firm  little  body,  after  all ;  but  I  know  you'll  wait  a  little  while.  He 
says  he'll  answer,  and  you  know  he  will;  so  be  a  sensible  girl  and 
wait.  You  may  have  to  wait  some  little  time,  for  he  won't  write  until 
he  is  quite  sure  of  himself." 

When  Kate  wrote  to  Harry  (which  she  did  at  once)  she  said: 
"Tell  him,  Harry,  I  will  wait,  but  tell  him  it  is  not  all  right,  and  that 
I  will  tell  him  the  whole  truth  as  soon  as  he  will  let  me." 

"Harry,  old  chap,"  said  Shipley,  about  three  evenings  after  the 
girls  had  departed,  "when  you  told  me  of  your  engagement  to  Alice 
tlie  other  day,  I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  quite  myself;  I  wasn't  what  you'd 
call  warm  in  my  congratulations;  but  I  am  glad,  man;  very  glad; 
we  are  all  glad.  Flo  and  her  mother  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  you 
know  I  think  there  is  not  a  living  soul  more  heartily  rejoiced  than 
I  to  see  two  people  so  deservedly  happy."  And  a  handshake  and 
a  "Thank  you,  Sam,  I  know  that,"  quite  satisfied  them  both.  The 
bookkeeper  was  quite  himself  that  night,  and  Joe  informed  Harry 
with  many  knowing  winks  that  night  after  Shipley  departed  that 
"Ef  things  as  we've  worrited  "bout  won't  git  right,  I  am't  Joe  Arnold, 
ner  yer  Harry  Markland,  thet's  aU."  And  Harry  took  hope  from 
this  time. 
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The  girls  were  out  every  day,  and  Alice  was  delighted  with  her 
surroundings.  She  soon  made  friends  with  the  people,  who  were 
given  generally  to  understand  that  she  was  to  be  Harry  Markland's 
wife,  and  was  a  very  special  pet  of  Tom  Bond's,  which  fact,  added 
to  her  gentle,  winning  bearing,  made  her  welcome  everywhere.  Every 
day  they  went  to  the  postoffice,  and  Alice  never  failed,  of  course,  to 
bear  off  from  that  repository  a  letter  from  Harry.  Kate  got  letters 
from  him,  too,  but  not  daily,  and  a  certain  letter  for  which  she  was 
anxiously  waiting  seemed  a  very  long  time  in  coming.  But,  at  last, 
one  morning  she  ran  out  to  the  little  cart,  crying  joyously : 

"Here's  a  letter  for  you,  Alice,  and  mine  has  come  at  last.  It  feels 
big;  I'm  going  right  home  and  read  it.  You  will  do  the  little  com- 
missions, won't  you?     I'll  walk  home." 

Alice  smiled,  took  her  letter  and  readily  acquiesced  in  Kate's  pro- 
posal. So  the  little  woman  with  her  big  letter  walked  brisklv  in  the 
direction  of  the  house,  while  Alice,  being  used  to  driving,  took  upon 
her  the  errands  of  the  day,  waiting  willingly  until  they  were  done 
to  read  her  own  letter. 

Kate  did  not  go  to  the  hou::e,  but  seated  herself  in  a  little  summer 
house,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  with  her,  and  then  anxiously  tore 
open  and  began  eagerly  to  read  that  long  and  anxiously  expected 
letter. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  better  conception  of  the  real  worth, 
delicacy  and  fine,  manly  character  of  Sam  Shipley  than  is  shown  in 
this  letter ;  not  that  we  are  ready  to  say  its  sentences  are,  rhetorically 
speaking,  exceptional;  they  are  not;  it  is  the  straightforward  readi- 
ness of  the  man  not  to  pretend  wholly  to  excuse,  yet  to  seek  to  palliate 
the  course  of  the  woman  whose  penitent  note  touched  him  so  deeply. 
His  unswerving  devotion  to  Kate  may  have  had — in  fact,  did  have — 
great  weight  with  him  in  the  composing  of  this  letter ;  yet  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  had  any  other  woman  used  the  same  harsh  terms  in 
condemnation  of  him  and  asked  forgiveness  he  would,  by  reason  of 
what  seems  to  be  innate  gentleness  of  soul,  have  tried  to  find  some 
little  softening  of  her  offense  against  him,  that  her  pain  might  be 
lessened.  His  frank  manner  of  addressing  Kate,  and  his  earnest 
wish  to  establish  a  perfect  understanding  hereafter,  did  speedily 
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what,  through  hesitation  or  "diplomacy"  might  have  remained  unac- 
complished, or  cost  tears,  uncertainty,  pain  and  torturing  doubts  to 
these  two  hearts.  "It  was  just  him  come  to  me  that  morning  in  the 
mail,"  Kate  said  afterward,  "telling  me  he  understood  it  all,  and 
proving  that  he  did  right  then.  He  Vv^as  kinder  than  I  deserved,  but 
that  again  is  just  Sam." 

Here  is  the  letter  she  read  that  October  morning  alone  in  the 
summer  house : 

''Dear  Kate:  I  have  your  little  note,  and  let  me  say  at  once  it  is  too 
bad  that  anything  should  have  come  between  us  which  made  the  writ- 
ing of  such  a  message  necessary.  Do  not  imagine  I  have  thus  long 
delayed  answering  because  I  could  not  sooner  forgive.  I  did  that, 
Kate,  before  I  had  finished  the  reading.  Do  not  think  I  have  with- 
held my  answer  for  the  purpose  of  paining  you.  I  never  could  wish 
to  do  that.  I  would  not  wittingly  cause  a  tear  to  stand  in  eyes  I  have 
so  long  delighted  to  see  merry  and  bright.  I  am  a  man  of  little  tact, 
Kate,  but  I  have  a  heart  that  never  sees  a  sad  face  or  a  downcast 
friend  but  it  goes  out  in  honest,  if  clumsily  expressed,  regret. 

"I  am  satisfied  with  this  little  note.  You  say  not  one  word  of  what 
was  said  came  from  your  heart,  and  I  know  well  no  such  words  could 
have  come  from  there.  If  I  was  angry  when  you  said  those  words 
(and  I  was),  I  thank  you  for  unsaying  them  now;  and  you  and  I 
will  henceforth  forget  such  words  so  foreign  to  a  woman  like  you 
were  ever  spoken. 

"When  I  was  a  growmg  lad,  Kate,  I  had  in  the  school  I  attended 
a  teacher  whose  example,  day  by  day,  and  whose  never-failing  con- 
sideration for  others  have  made  the  memory  of  her  very  dear  to  me. 
Once,  when  the  term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  she  was  wearied 
out  with  the  long  year's  work,  made  hard,  longer  and  more  wearing 
by  many  a  thoughtless  act  committed  by  us,  I  let  my  hasty  temper 
master  me,  and  pained  her  greatly  by  some  hard  and  unjust  words  I 
uttered.  I  left  her  school  in  anger,  and  when  I  realized  what  I  had 
done  I  would  willingly  have  asked  her  pardon  before  all  who  had 
witnessed  my  offense,  but  the  school  had  closed  by  that  time  and  she 
had  gone  away  to  seek  rest.  I  remember  how  I  felt.  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  go  to  her  and  tell  her  I  was  wrong.    But  since  I  could 
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not,  I  wrote  a  note.  It  was  not  much,  Kate.  I  wrote  it  when  the 
shame  of  what  I  had  done  was  heavy  upon  me,  and  I  took  no  care 
how  I  wrote.  I  did  not  pick  my  words  with  care,  nor  write  them 
carefully.  Well,  when  she  answered  what  I  wrote,  readily  forgiving 
my  transgression  and  thanking  me  because  I  had  asked  her  to,  she 
told  me  she  was  more  willing  to  forgive,  because  she  could  read  in 
that  note  much  more  than  I  had  actually  written  down.  'I  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  Sam,'  she  wrote.  *If  ever  in  your  life  a  friend,  re- 
gretting some  harsh  w-ord,  some  hasty  act,  should  write  to  you,  and 
you  should  see  between  the  lines  the  penitent  heart  that  would  not 
let  the  hand  be  careful,  give  heed  to  that,  my  boy,  for  often  this  that 
is  between  the  lines  means  even  more  than  what  the  casual  eye  might 
find  in  what  is  legibly  written.'  So  now,  as  I  read  this  little  note, 
dear  Kate,  I  read  between  its  lines,  and  bless  the  one  who  taught 
in  all  her  useful  life  no  greater,  sweeter  lesson  than  this  of  reading 
carefully  between  the  lines. 

"I  asked  you  not  to  write  again  until  I  had  answered  this.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  You  say  here  that  you  will  w^ite  the  humiliating  truth 
to  me.  And  what  would  be  the  use  ?  There  is  no  humiliating  truth. 
Mere  is  what  happened,  Kate.  I  will  write  it  to  you,  and  then  you 
cannot  find  a  chance  (as  you  meant  to  do)  to  inflict  new  pain  upon 
yourself,  and  by  that  act  inflicting  greater  pain  upon  me :  I  came,  let 
us  say,  upon  you  suddenly,  and  I,  by  reason  of  some  lack  of  thought, 
some  clumsiness,  some  want  of  tact,  I  startled  you,  and  then  a  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  understand,  a  sudden,  unlooked-for  something, 
forced  from  your  lips  words  that  your  heart  regretted  as  soon  as  it 
knew  they  had  been  uttered.  Shame  should  be  felt,  I  think,  when  we 
are  made  to  know  within  our  hearts  that  we  are  sorry  and  will  not 
say  so.  It  is  a  shame,  Kate,  that  some  clumsiness  of  mine  has  even 
for  just  that  brief  moment  brought  those  lips  to  say  such  words  to 
any  man.  I  am  your  friend,  and  I  do  not  even  try  to  say  the  words 
were  not  biting  cruel  and  unjust;  but  that  is  just  the  reason  I  am 
certain  they  had  no  place  in  your  heart,  where  I  have  learned  to  see 
but  kindness  and  gentle  care  for  others.  I  acknowledge  I  misled  you 
on  that  unfortunate  night.  I  let  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  troubled 
me,  and  I  should  not  then  have  said  what  was  surely  the  one  thing 
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you  did  not  then  expect  to  hear,  and  I  think  my  thus  letting  you 
seem  to  invite  the  confidence  you  could  not  receive  offers  some  rea- 
son for  what  you  said.  I  regret  the  course  I  pursued  ;  it  should  have 
been  entirely  open,  when,  in  reality,  there  was  just  what  you  said — a 
trick  in  it.  Thus  it  appears  that  I  must  ask  forgiveness,  too,  and  own 
that  much  of  what  has  happened  is  due  to  my  awkwardness.  You 
will  find,  I  think,  Kate,  this  is  exactly  the  state  of  afifairs.  I  went 
about  a  very  delicate  matter  in  a  bungling  way,  and  you  lost  your 
temper  and  told  me  so  in  a  way  that  was  not  what  it  would  have  been 
if  only  you  could  have  stopped  to  think. 

"Now,  one  other  little  matter.  You  say  you  expected  me  to 
understand  matters  of  which  you  yourself  are  scarcely  sure.  At 
present  I  think  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  what  that  is  of  which  you  are  not 
quite  sure ;  but,  Kate,  try  very  hard  to  be  sure,  for  I  will  surely  ask, 
and  when  I  do  I  want  an  answer  that  your  heart  is  sure  is  right. 
I  must  have  yes  or  no.  I  am  too  dull  to  understand  any  other  an- 
swer. I  will  not  press  you  now,  Kate,  and,  I  beg  of  you,  let  no  exag- 
gerated view  of  what  has  just  passed  between  us,  nor  any  false  sense 
of  services  I  have,  by  circumstances  really  not  of  my  seeking,  though 
gladly  embraced  by  me,  been  able  to  render  you  or  yours  bias  your 
decision.  One  thing  I  want  is  your  love,  and  if  you  cannot  give  it, 
Kate,  in  mercy  tell  me  that  I  may  trouble  you  no  more,  and,  with  all 
my  manhood,  learn  to  bear  the  disappointment. 

"I  don't  want  to  close  this  until  I  have  told  you  what  I  told  Harry 
when,  in  mercy,  he  prevented  me  from  speaking  at  a  time  when  to 
have  done  so  would  have  been  a  pity — when  he  believed  another  was 
to  possess  you.  I  loved  you  then,  but  I  assured  him  that  you  had  not 
by  any  act  or  word  led  me  to  think  you  could  return  my  love.  I  say 
so  now  to  you,  and  if  but  friendship,  nothing  more,  can  henceforth 
exist  between  us,  I  have  had  from  you  no  reason  to  encourage  hope. 
We  will  resume,  for  the  present,  our  old  friendship.  You  will  lef 
me  write  as  I  asked  that  night  before — oh,  well,  before  we  made  a 
little  mistake.  You  just  write  me  bright  letters;  tell  me  all  about 
what  you  and  Alice  are  doing,  and  all  you  need  say  of  this  matter  is 
that  you  are  as  willing  to  forgive  my  mistake  as  I  am  to  forgive 
yours.    For  the  rest,  I  want  to  see  you  when  I  get  my  answer.    Let- 
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ters  don't  quite  do  in  such  things. 

''Tell  Alice  Harry  has  told  me,  and  tell  her  I  am  glad,  very  glad, 
and  know  they  will  be  happy.  Tell  her  when  I  see  her  I  can  perhaps 
make  her  understand  better  how  truly  glad  I  am.  A  written  message 
seems  even  more  meaningless  than  one  of  my  homely  gratulations, 
which  always,  however,  are  sincere. 

"If  you  think  you've  lost  your  old  friend  now,  you  are  a  hopeless 
skeptic.  Why,  Kate,  even  if  you  hadn't  written  this  precious  little 
note,  I  know  that  after  my  first  anger  had  passed  I  should  still  have 
held  myself  your  friend.  You  might  and  would  in  that  case  have 
kept  me  from  you,  but  my  friendship  is  not  lightly  given,  and  never 
lightly  taken  away ;  such  as  it  is,  Kate,  you  have  it,  and  try  it  when 
you  will,  I  hope  it  will  stand  the  test;  if  not,  it  is  not  worth  the 
having. 

"This  is  a  long  letter,  but  I  am  a  slow  man  when  it  comes  to  say- 
ing exactly  what  I  want  to  say  briefly,  and  I  didn't  want  to  leave 
anything  unsaid  that  might  clear  it  all  up.  Beginning  now  just  where 
we  left  off  before  that  little  trouble,  we  will  continue  in  our  old, 
happy  way,  and  the  next  time  I  try  to  tell  you  something  I  believe 
you  will  let  me,  and  if  the  answer  is  not  what  I  wish  I  won't  re- 
proach you.  I  want  the  answer,  and  that  when  I  can  see  your  face, 
and  so,  since  I  will  have  it,  I  don't  think  you'll  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  refuse  me. 

"Your  sincere  old  friend,  Sam  Shipley.'-' 

Alice  finished  her  errands,  and  Bess  brought  her  home,  where  ^Irs. 
Bond  asked  what  she  had  done  with  Kate. 

"Hasn't  she  come  home  yet?"  asked  Alice,  surprised.  "Why,  she 
left  me  at  the  postoffice,  and  said  she  was  coming  home  at  once." 

"Some  of  the  folks  have  stopped  her,  I  suppose.  Why  did  she 
leave  you  away  down  there  ?  She'll  be  tired  out  with  her  long  walk," 
answered  good  Aunt  Jane. 

"She  got  a  letter  she  has  been  waiting  to  get  ever  since  she  has 
been  here,  and  so  she  wanted  to  be  alone  to  read  it,"  said  Alice. 

"Oh,  she  wanted  to  think  about  it;  is  that  the  idea?"  asked  Aunt 
Jane,  with  a  very  knowing  smile. 

Alice  told  her  that  was  just  it,  and  then  Aunt  Jane  laughed  softly 
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and  said : 

"Well,  Alice,  dear,  if  you'd  like  to  find  her,  you  go  to  the  little 
summer  house  at  the  end  of  the  long  path;  that  is  where  she  goes 
when  she  wants  to  think." 

"Perhaps  she  doesn't  want  me  now,"  answered  the  girl. 

"Well,  now,  I  think  perhaps  she  may.  If  she  doesn't  she'll  be  able 
to  tell,  and  you  can  come  away  again,  and  if  she  does,  why,  you'll  be 
glad  you  went,  dear,"  was  the  response. 

Alice  went  at  once,  and  as  she  came  near  the  little  retreat  she  saw 
a  little  head  buried  in  a  quantity  of  paper,  and  she  thought  she  knew 
a  little  of  what  had  happened.  When  Kate  perceived  her  she  did  not 
run  to  meet  her,  but  made  signs  to  Alice  to  come  faster,  which  im- 
perative signal  Alice  promptly  obeyed. 

"Oh,  Alice,  you  shall  read  it  all  right  here.  Read  it  and  tell  me 
what  I  can  say  to  such  goodness.  Oh,  it  is  so  kind,  so  full  of  him  as 
we  know  him.  Read  it,  dear ;  please  read  it.  He  wouldn't  think — 
oh,  why  don't  you  read  it  ?"  cried  Kate,  the  tears  and  smiles  mingling 
as  she  threw  her  arms  about  Alice,  holding  her  very  tight. 

"Because  you  won't  let  me,"  answered  Alice,  kissing  the  pretty 
face,  and  returning  the  caresses  with  interest,  "and  because  the  wind 
is  carrying  it  away." 

Then  Kate  laughed  and  cried,  and  they  picked  up  the  scattered 
pages,  and  Alice  sat  down  to  read  the  letter.  Before  she  had  read 
Kate  made  another  onslaught,  and  Alice  then  sat  her  down  and 
put  one  arm  about  her,  telling  her  she  was  a  silly  little  body  and  must 
be  kept  still  like  a  child,  and  thus,  holding  Kate  very  close  to  her, 
Alice  read  and  reread  the  letter.  When  she  handed  it  back  to  Kate 
she  said : 

"Kate,  a  man  like  that  will  be  sure  to  make  our  little  sister  very 
happy.    You  will  be  very  kind  to  him  now,  I  know.    I  am  so  glad." 

"But,  it  isn't  fair ;  he  don't  say  a  single  harsh  word  to  me ;  he  finds 
excuses  for  me,  and  won't  let  me  take  the  punishment  I  deserve.  I 
won't  take  all  this  just  as  though  it  was  mine  by  right,  and  say  no 
more  about  it — I — I — won't ;  I  tell  you  I  won't  think  of  it ;  I  who 
never  even  looked  a  wish  that  he  did  not  try  to  gratify;  I  whose 
troubles  and  sorrows  weighed  him  down ;  I  must  censure  him  because 
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he  spoke  of  what  was  of  such  moment  to  him.  Who  am  I  that  I  re- 
fused to  hear  so  great  a  man  as  this  ?  He  had  a  right  to  speak,  and 
common  gratitude  would  have  made  a  better,  worthier  woman  answer 
gently  what  he  said.  I  will  tell  him  all ;  he  shall  not  thus  spoil  and 
pamper  me.  If  he  were  here  now  I  would  make  him  listen,  and  con- 
fess my  love  for  him;  and  if  he  wants  poor,  silly,  little,  willful  me, 
Alice,  he  shall  take  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  him.  I  will  tell 
him  so ;  I  want  to  do  something  to  show  him  that  I  know  how  wicked 
I  have  been,  and  how  good  he  is." 

Alice  told  her  to  follow  what  her  heart  dictated,  but  advised  her 
not  to  give  the  answer  in  her  letter ;  that  Shipley  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  her  write.  Kate  took  this  advice,  and  when  she  wrote  she 
told  Shipley  she  was  ready  to  hear  him  when  he  wished  to  speak. 
She  repudiated  the  idea  of  excusing  what  she  had  done.  "It  was 
mean  and  horrid,  so  don't  say  it  wasn't  again.  You  forgive  me  be- 
cause you  are  so  good,  and  don't  say  that  isn't  so."  So  she  took  her 
share  of  the  blame,  and  was  glad  in  Shipley's  love. 

"Well,  Lord  bless  your  little  heart!  What's  that  for?"  asked  Tom 
Bond  on  the  evening  of  the  day  Kate  got  her  letter,  as  that  young 
lady  suddenly  pounced  down  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  sounding  kiss 
right  before  Aunt  Jane  and  Alice. 

"Just  because  I'm  very  happy.  Didn't  you  like  it?"  she  asked, 
laughing. 

"You  are  up  to  some  new  doings,  and  want  to  get  me  into  it 
somehow.  Happy,  eh?  Well,  that's  a  good  one.  What  do  you 
want  ?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Jane  doesn't  think  I  want  something  every  time  I  kiss 
her,  sir,"  said  Kate,  running  to  that  good  lady  and  showering  kisses 
upon  her.  "See,  she  don't  want  to  know  why,  and  all  that,  like 
you  do." 

"Alice,  do  you  get  happy  in  that  way?"  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  if  I  had  a  very  special  reason  for  being  happy — that  is,  I 
mean,  if  a  great  weight  were  suddenly  lifted  from  me,  and  I  saw  good 
faces  like  yours  and  Aunt  Jane's,  I  think  I  should  do  just  like  that." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Tom.  "Well,  Puss,  if  we  had  known 
a  weight  wanted  lifting,  I  think  we'd  have  tried  to  help  lift  it." 
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"The  mean  part  about  it  is  that  it  was  all  done  for  me,  jwst  as  if 
I  hadn't  caused  it  to  come  upon  me,  and  he — oh,  well,  I  don't  care- 
Sam  won't  let  me  tell  him  any  more  about  it ;  but  I  want  you  both  to 
know  what  Alice  knows  already,  that  I  said  horrid,  mean,  cruel 
things  to  him  the  night  before  I  came  away,  and  I  had  no  right — no 
good  cause — to  do  it,  and  just  because  I  wrote  a  little  note  (all 
mussed  up  it  was),  and  sent  it  by  Harry  on  the  morning  I  came 
away,  and  told  him  I  was  sorry  and  didn't  mean  it,  and  that  it  wasn't 
said  from  my  heart,  he  says  he  can  read  between  the  lines  of  that 
note;  won't  let  me  say  all  I  ought  to  say;  that  is,  how  the  weiglii 
has  been  lifted,  and  I  didn't  deserve  all  this  of  him,  for,  indeed,  I  was 
shamefully  unjust  to  him.  Now  I  feel  better.  I  wanted  to  tell  both 
of  you,  and  if  ever  I  get  a  chance  I'm  going  to  tell  you  before  him, 
and  tell  you  just  what  I  did  say,  too.  He  wrote  such  a  letter.  Wasn't 
it  a  wonderful  letter,  Alice?"  and  Kate  looked  from  the  listening  old 
couple  to  Alice  as  she  eagerly  asked  this. 

"A  letter  so  very  wonderful  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me 
read  it  again  some  day,  Kate,"  said  Alice;  "a  letter  written  right 
from  the  heart  of  a  true  man  is  a  thing  well  worth  treasuring,  and 
such  a  treasure  our  precious  Kate  has  in  her  possession  now." 

"Ha,  ha !"  laughed  old  Tom,  pinching  Kate's  cheek,  "I  knew  she'd 
tell,  Alice;  she's  only  a  child  still,  and  she  always  will  be,  I  hope. 
Of  course,  Sam  Shipley  ain't  going  to  let  you  say  any  more  if  you've 
said  you're  sorry  and  didn't  mean  it ;  that's  natural  to  such  a  fellow, 
that  is.  Still,  you're  a  sly  puss,  and  Alice,  too ;  why  didn't  you  tell 
Jane  and  me  we  were  to  lose  both  our  girls  ?  Oh,  Lord !  it's  the 
same  old  story,  Jane,  and  as  pretty  now  as  it  was  when  you  and  I 
were  telling  it  over,  quite  as  pretty,  my  dear.  Now,  then,  what  is 
the  whole  truth,  one  of  you  conspirators?  When  is  that  big  book- 
keeper to  take  our  girl?"  And  Tom  looked  inquiringly  at  the  twOj, 
who  were  now  standing  together  close  by  Aunt  Jane. 

"He  hasn't  asked — that  is — he — don't  want  me  to  write  any  an- 
swer ;  he — oh,  I  won't  tell  why  he  won't  let  me  write  it.  He  wanted 
to  ask,  and  that's  when  I  did  that  miserable  thing,  and  then  when  he 
wrote  he  said  we'd  just  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and  he'd  ask  me  agaia 
to  listen  to  him,"  answered  Kate  from  the  depths  of  Aunt  Jane's 
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gown. 

"Oh,  well,  it's  as  good  as  fixed,  and,  Puss,  no  better  man  lives  than 
Sam  Shipley.  There  ain't  a  reputable  house  in  all  that  big  city  that 
don't  know  and  appreciate  him.  His  name  stands  for  upright  deal- 
ings and  invincible  integrity.  If  any  man  comes  near  to  being  good 
enough,  even  for  you,  Puss,  he's  the  man." 

Wheji  old  Tom  had  delivered  this  elogium,  Kate  could  restrain 
her  impulses  no  longer,  but  gave  Tom  the  precious  letter  to  read, 
"just  as  I  would  to  my  father,"  she  said  sweetly,  and  Tom  read  it, 
and  then  Aunt  Jane,  and  both  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  it. 

"Oh,  I  feel  lots  better,  Alice,"  said  Kate  that  night  in  their  room. 
"These  dear  people  have  been  so  good  to  me  and  to  Harry.  You 
don't  know  half  their  goodness,  but  you  shall  know  it.  They  love 
me,  and  I  just  couldn't  rest  until  I  had  told  them  everything." 

Alice  understood  that  feeling,  and  told  Kate  she  had  done  wisely. 
"I  have  longed  for  years,  dear,  to  find  such  hearts  as  these,  and  had 
lost  all  hope  of  finding  them ;  but  I  have  found  them.  You,  and 
those  who  helped  you,  Kate,  have  led  me  to  them." 

Another  conversation  took  place  in  the  Bonds'  house  that  night,  in 
which  two  people  whose  hearts  had  been  as  one  so  long  that  they 
could  beat  no  other  way  determined  to  take  a  little  matter  in  hand 
fortliwith. 

"Tom,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bond,  as  her  nightcap  rested  beside  his 
on  their  pillow,  "I'm  glad  of  what  our  girl  has  told  us." 

"Of  course  you  are,  Jane;  of  course,  and  so  am  I.  That  other 
affair  might  have  spoiled  her  life  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  hunting 
for  Alice  and  other  diverting  circumstances." 

"Where  is  that  wretch,  Tom,  do  you  know  ?" 

"Dead  and  put  to  rot  in  a  pauper  grave.  Struck  down  in  the 
night,  God  only  knows  by  whom.  It's  a  frightful  thing,  but,  my 
dear,  it's  not  a  thing  we  could  have  prevented.  We  won't  talk  of 
it;  you  won't  find  it  a  pleasant  thought  to  go  to  sleep  on,"  answered 
Tom. 

"I  have  something  else  we  can  go  to  sleep  on,  Tom,  though,"  an- 
swered his  wife.  "I  have  a  little  plan  for  rewarding  Sam  Shipley. 
He's  been  such  a  friend  to  these  children,  and  that  letter,  Tom,  is 
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beautiful.  Now,  you  see,  Kate  loves  him,  and  he's  waiting  for  her 
to  come  back  to  hear  her  say  so.  I  think  we  might  surprise  the  dear 
man  with  an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  with  us  now.  He  hasn't  had 
any  vacation  this  season,  and  I  don't  see  the  use  keeping  him  waiting 
so  long ;  now,  do  you  ?" 

"Lord  love  your  heart,  Jane,"  said  Tom,  delighted  with  the  idea, 
"no,  I  don't.  I'd  never  have  thought  of  it  myself;  but  that's  always 
the  way,  Jane.  No,  there's  no  use  keeping  him  waiting,  and  you 
shall  write  and  ask  him." 

"There's  one  little  difficulty  I  see  in  the  way,"  she  said.  "He 
won't  come  unless  Kate  wishes  him  to,  and  it  isn't  to  be  expected 
she'll  ask  him." 

"She'll  let  you  tell  him  she  says  come  if  you  give  her  to  under- 
stand we  want  her  to  do  it,  and  that  if  she  don't  she'll  keep  him  from 
having  a  good  week  of  rest  up  here,"  said  Tom  decisively.  And  so 
they  decided  that  on  the  very  next  morning  the  plan  should  be  put 
into  execution,  and  so  congenial  was  that  thought  that  they  slept  well 
upon  it  you  may  be  sure. 

On  the  following  morning  Aunt  Jane  said  in  the  most  natural  way 
in  the  world,  while  they  were  all  at  the  breakfast  table : 

"Girls,  Tom  wants  me  to  ask  Mr.  Shipley  to  take  his  vacation  now, 
and  spend  it  here.  He's  promised  to  come,  often,  but  something  has 
always  prevented ;  so  now  we  want  to  have  him  come  and  rest,  and 
you  girls  can  show  him  all  the  pretty  country,  and  give  the  dear  fel- 
low a  little  pleasure ;  he  don't  get  much,  I  fancy,  and  I  know  you'll 
agree  with  me  that  he  deserves  a  great  deal.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Alice,  dear  ?" 

"Oh,  I  should  like  it;  you  know  that,"  responded  Alice  warmly. 
"He  is  just  good  to  look  at.  I  am  always  sure  of  him.  He  never  mis- 
understands people,  and,  indeed,  he  does  need  the  rest.  It  is  just 
like  you  to  think  of  this." 

"Of  course,  Kate  says  no,"  put  in  the  irrepressible  Tom;  "she 
says  no  and  looks  yes ;  that's  Kate." 

"I  didn't  say  no,  and  I  didn't  look  anything,"  said  Kate,  blushing 
prettily  and  laughing.  "I  can't  say  anything.  You  are  all  determined 
to  take  everything  in  your  own  hands,  so  there,  I  won't  say  another 
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word."  1 

"We've  a  notion  lie  won't  come  unless  you  just  add  a  little  P.  S. 
to  my  letter,  Kate,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  quite  seriously. 

"Oh,  I  can't  do  that;  it — well,  it  wouldn't  be  proper,  you  know," 
she  said,  hesitatingly. 

"Proper!  fiddlesticks!"  exclaimed  Tom.  "Is  that  letter  written,  ! 
Jane?"  he  asked.  She  said  yes,  and  handed  it  to  him.  "Now,  then,  ; 
you  come  here,  Puss;  I'm  going  to  take  a  stand  with  you."  • 

Kate  went  over  to  the  window  with  him,  and  he  said,  laying  his       ' 
hand  on  her  head :    "Now,  Puss,  we  wouldn't  want  you  to  do  a  thing       i 
that  wasn't  just  what  our  little  girl  ought  to  do.     You  think  he'd       '. 
think  it  unwomanly  if  you  said  you  wanted  him  to  come,  that's  it,  is 
it  not?    Out  with  it  now."  | 

"Yes,  that  was  it;  but  I  don't  care ;  he  knows  I  want  him,  and  the       | 
week  will  do  him  good;  so  if  all  of  you  think  he  won't  come  unless       j 
I  do  what  you  say  I'll  do  it ;  so  there."    She  took  the  pen  and  wrote 
quite  firmly:  ] 

"P.  S. — They  say  you  won't  come  unless  I  say  do  so,  and  I  don't       | 
want  to  keep  you  away.     I  didn't  just  think  this  was  the  thing  for 
me  to  do,  but  they  say  it  is  all  right,  and  you  won't  misunderstand 
when  I  say  I  want  you  to  come  very  much.  K.^TE." 

"Will  that  do  ?"  she  asked,  shaking  her  head  saucily  at  the  old  gen-        ' 
tleman.    Then,  before  anyone  could  reply,  she  added,  running  from 
the  room  as  she  said  it :  . 

"Yes,  I  want  him,  and  I'm  grateful  for  this.  I  want  him,  and  i 
don't  care  who  knows  it."  ■ 

To  be  continued.  : 
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M  WorSil's  lareest  Alrstiifs  isi  a  O  lioor  f  lloSit 


After  a  windstorm  had  churned  up  Lake  Constance  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  made  ascents  for  the  time  being  impossible,  the 
weather  began  gradually  to  clear,  and  promptly  at  five  o'clock,  greeted 
by  a  volley  of  enthusiastic  cheers  from  10,000  throats,  Count  Zeppelin's 
magnificent  airship.  No.  4.  emerged  gracefully  and  rapidly  from  its  sheet- 
iron   shed.         Fifteen   passengers,    including   th«  veteran   inventor,    were 

aboard. 

The  lake  was  aglow  with  life  and  color  in  honor  of  the  world's  larg- 
est airship.      Craft  of  all  descriptions— electric  and  puffing  steam  launch- 
es, barges,  yachts,  rowboats,  excursion  steamers,  and  the  swift  motor  dis- 
patch boats  of  the  newspaper  correspondents— all  gay  with  flags,  and  the 
bright  dresses  of  many  women   spectators,  hovered   outside  the  l,SOO-foot 
area,  which  the  police  boats  kept  clear  on  all  sides  of  the  airship  house. 
Twelve  minutes  after  the  ship  had  gained  the  open,  its  six  huge  pro- 
pellers, shimmering  brilliantly  in  the   sun,  began  to  revolve,  and  the  ship 
rose  serenely  to  a  height  of  325  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.        Tak- 
ing an  immediate  course  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Constance,  with  a 
speed  of  38  to  43  feet  a  second  (about  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour),  it  easily 
overtook  the  fleet  of  speedy  motor  boats   skimming  along  underneath.      It 
then  proceeded  to  describe  a  series  of  circles  measuring  several  kilometers 
in  diameter  (a  kilometer    is    five-eighths    of    a    mile),  maintaining    itself 
throughout  at  the  height  at  which  it  started.        The  maneuvers  were  car- 
ried out  with  the  high-steering  apparatus,  which  seemed  to  respond  with 
complete  reliability. 
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The  stability  of  No.  4  proved  to  be  fully  as  thorough  as  that  of  the 
previous  model.  Expressions  of  astonished  delight  were  evoked  from  all 
the  onlookers  by  the  elegant  appearance  of  the  ship  despite  its  gigantic 
proportions. 

After  a  flight  lasting  forty-five  minutes  Bassus,  carrying  Chief  Engin- 
eer Duerr,  Captains  Lau  and  Aacker,  of  the  aeronautical  section  of  the 
German  army,  No.  4  returned  to  its  shed,  the  descent  being  accomplished 
without  the  semblance  of  a  hitch.  It  was  decided  not  to  extend  this  first 
trial  trip  longer,  because  the  installation  of  the  new  side-steering  gear 
had  not  yet  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  forward  car,  besides  the  three  mechanics,  rode  Count  Zeppelin, 
Baron  Hacker  acted  as  navigator,  under  the  direct  command  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin. In  the  "aft"  car  rode  three  other  mechanics,  while  in  the  com- 
fortably furnished  saloon  cabin  amidships  were  Count  Zeppelin's  able 
junior  assistant,  Maj.  Hesse  (representative  of  the  imperial  government), 
and  two  guests,  Chief  Engineer  Kober  and  Director  Uhland.  Gen.  von 
Einem,  Prussian  minister  of  war,  was  prevented  from  remaining  at 
Friedrichshaven  long  enough  to  witness  the  trial. 

It  requires  to  be  emphasized  that  j'esterday's  ascent  was  not  intended 
to  accomplish  anything  previously  unexampled.  It  was  desired  merely 
to  determine  the  thorough  co-operation  of  the  motors  and  the  steering  gear 
and  to  ascertain  any  slight  defects,  which  almost  inevitably  reveal  them- 
selves in  such  circumstances.  One  important  feature  was  proved  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory — the  security  and  perfect  precision  with  which  No.  4 
can  be  taken  out  and  put  back  in  the  shed. 

The  balloon  was  twelve  hours  in  the  air  and  not  a  hitch  occurred.  It 
has  yet  to  make  a  twenty-four  hours'  voyage.  While  over  Lucerne  it  de- 
scended from  a  height  of  2,000  feet  and  hovered  about  the  town  within 
shouting  range  of  the  crowds  of  visitors  and  natives  who  turned  out  to  see  it. 
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PRO^^INE^T  BAP^KER-SIATESIIA^ 


A  WONDERFUL  CAREER.    A  POOR  BOY  SELLING  CIGARS 

IN  THE  STREET  BECOMES  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  A 

PROVINCE  AND  AN  AMBASSADOR  TO 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


Men  who  have  achieved  notable  success  in  the  business 
world  are  showing  an  increasing  disposition  to  devote  their 
mature  judgment  and  their  means  to  the  public  service.  It  is 
becoming  nothing  unusual  for  the  possessors  of  large  wealth 
to  relinquish  important  and  highly  remunerative  business  con- 
nections to  engage  in  philanthropic  activities,  with  no  other 
reward  than  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  something 
to  the  advancement  of  the  race,  or  to  enter  the  service  of  their 
country  in  positions  of  honor,  offering  great  opportunities  for 
effective  work,  but  holding  out  no  hope  of  monetary  profit.  The 
latter  consideration  may  be  disregarded  by  the  man  who  has 
already  accumulated  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods,  and  the 
same  ability,  energy  and  discrimination  that  were  instrumental 
in  winning  personal  success  may  be  devoted  unreservedly  to 
the  public  weal. 

A  country  is  fortunate  that  has  among  its  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  men  of  wealth  whose  character  and  anteced- 
ents yet  keep  them  in  warm  and  close  sympathy  with  their 
fellow  men,  for  it  is  only  such  as  they  who  can  have  that  prac- 
tical understanding  of  great  problems  necessary  to  their  wise 
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solution. 

Hon.  Enrique  C.  Creel,  the  new  Ambassador  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  type  of 
successful  business  man  who  worthily  serves  his  countrj".  Mr. 
Creel  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  Aug-ust  31, 
1854,  his  father  being*  an  American  from  Kentucky,  and  his 
mother  a  Mexican  lady. 

He  started  to  ^^  ork  while  very  young",  without  money  and 
surrounded  by  the  difficulties  which  are  natural  to  a  young  man 
who  is  to  open  his  way  in  life.  He  had  to  educate  himself,  to 
build  up  his  credit  and  fortune,  and  to  overcome  the  numerous 
obstacles  which  a  j^oung-  man  finds  in  his  way.  This  was  the 
up-hill  proposition  that  Mr.  Creel  as  a  bo}^  had  before  him  when 
he  started  in  life,  selling-  cigars  in  the  streets  of  Chihuahua 
when  he  was  only  ten  jj-ears  of  age.  His  difficulties  were  en- 
chanced  by  having"  a  mother  and  a  family  of  six  brothers  and 
sisters  to  take  care  of,  his  father  having  died  while  he  was 
very  young". 

It  is  said  that  from  the  beg"inning"  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
spend  onh'-  a  percentage  of  his  profits,  a  principle  to  which  he 
adhered  with  great  tenacity,  and  this  was  the  secret  of  his  fi- 
nancial success. 

But  he  was  full  of  energy  and  noble  ambition,  and  wanted 
to  accomplish  other  things  besides  making  money.  He  wanted 
to  study  and  acquire  as  complete  an  education  as  possible,  so 
as  to  be  equipped  to  aid  in  promoting  the  progress  of  his  coun- 
try. His  ambition  to  gain  an  education  was  fulfilled,  and  with 
his  enterprise  and  public  spirit  he  has  made  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  Mexico  and  to  en- 
courage at  the  same  time  the  intellectual  advancement  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  As  a  citizen,  a  business  man  and  in  public  life, 
he  has  been  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has 
brought  him  into  prominent  connection  with  every  movement 
tending  to  advocate  the  business  interests  of  his  country  and  to 
promote  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  its  people.  His  ac- 
tivities have  been  numerous  and  varied.       He  has  been  a  mer- 
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chant,  school  teacher,  newspaper  man,  tanner,  farmer,  live- 
stock man,  miner,  banker,  railroad  man,  financier,  member  of 
City  Councils,  member  of  Cong-ress,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  Ambassador;  besides 
other  minor  responsibilities. 

It  is  perhaps  as  a  banker  that  Mr.  Creel  has  done,  his  most 
important  work.  He  is  president  of  the  Banco  Central  Mexi- 
cano,  with  $21,000,000  capital,  established  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, with  connections  all  over  the  Republic.  The  bank  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

The  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  another  of 
the  enterprises  of  which  he  is  the  founder;  and  the  Banco 
Minero  of  Chihuahu?,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  was  also  due 
to  his  initiative. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  Mr  Creel  increased 
the  revenues  fifty  per  cent  without  advancing-  the  taxation;  he 
established  two  hundred  schools,  introduced  the  homestead 
laws  into  Mexico,and  he  is  responsible  for  the  anti-alcoholic  reg- 
ulations, the  law  of  public  education  in  his  State  of  Chihuahua, 
and  several  other  laws  which  have  been  considered  advanced  in 
their  principles  and  with  a  kind  motive  for  the  working- classes. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Creel  from  his  European  mission 
the  measures  taken  toward  the  adoption  of  the  g-old  standard 
were  made  effective,  and  in  1905  the  country  was  planted  firmly 
upon  the  gold  basis.  As  a  result  railway  earnings  began  to 
improve,  foreign  capital  flowed  into  the  country  in  a  golden 
stream  of  many  millions;  and,  with  a  rise  of  silver  from  a  min- 
imum of  21  11-16  pence  in  1903,  to  a  maximum  of  about  33  pence 
in  1906,  Mexico  was  enabled  to  sell  a  large  part  of  her  surplus 
stock  of  white  metal  for  gold  and  thereby  to  strengthen  the 
reserves  of  her  banks.  The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in 
Mexico,  with  the  preliminary  steps  taken  to  prepare  the  way 
in  order  to  avoid  shock  to  industry  and  commerce,  is  one  of  the 
great  constructive  works  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  in  this 
work  Mr.  Creel  had  a  large  share. 

Mr.  Creel  is  a  self-made  man,  and  has  risen  from  humblest 
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circumstances  to  a  position  in  the  world  of  business  and 
statesmanship  that  attests  the  fibre  of  his  character  and  mind. 
He  is  a  great  believer  in  public  education  and  is  himself  fond 
of  books,  having-  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  Mexico. 

He  is  married  to  Senora  Ang-ela  Terrazas  de  Creel,  the 
daughter  of  General  Terrazas,  one  of  the  g-reat  patriots  of  Mex- 
ico and  one  of  the  leading-  spirits  of  oui  sister  Republic. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Creel  is  distinguished,  and  his 
manner  is  courteous  and  pleasing-,  thoug-h  alwa^'s  marked  by- 
native  dig•nit^^ 

The  appointment  of  Mr.Creelas  Ambas'^ador  was  a  compli- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  understands  the 
Americans  and  likes  them,  and  has  done  much  to  bring-  about 
the  present  cordial  relations  between  thi'S  country  and  Mexico. 
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Speecli  of  Vice-President  ralrl}anks  at  Quebec 


The  speech  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  who  represented  this  govern- 
ment at  Quebec's  great  celebration  deserves  to  be  preserved.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  already  read  it  will  be  glad  to  do  so  and  those 
who  have  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  read  it  again  more  thought- 
fully and  note  how  admirably  our  Vice-President'  discharged  the  trust 
which  this  government  imposed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  congratulated  Quebec 
upon  her  tercentenary,  and  eloquently  depicted  the  most  striking  features 
of  her  heroic  past.  "The  eyes  of  the  western  world  are  on  the  city,"  he 
said.  "Three  hundred  years  may  not  be  much  in  history  of  some  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  all  there  is  of  that  of  Nortliern  America."      He  continued: 

"It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  President 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  rejoice  with  you  in  the  progress 
you  have  made  in  the  manifold  wa}'s  which  make  for  the  strength  and 
honor  of  a  great  people.  We  are  not  indifferent  to  your  welfare,  nor  are 
you  indifferent  to  ours.  The  blood  of  a  common  ancestry  is  in  our  veins. 
We  have  much  in  common.  We  glorj'  in  many  of  the  same  traditions  and 
we  have  the  same  jurisprudence.  Our  standards  of  civilation  are  alike. 
Here,  side  by  side,  owing  allegiance  to  different  sovereignties,  we  are, 
in  God's  providence,  to  work  out  our  destiny.  We  wish  you  that  content- 
ment which  comes  from  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry 
under  those  political  institutions  which  are  the  guaranty  of  justice  and 
liberty  among  them. 

"The  United  States  and   Canada  have  but  fairly  entered  upon  their 
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careers.  Each  has  vast  areas,  either  sparsely  settled  or  unoccupied, 
where  many  will  make  their  homes  in  the  future.  Many  millions  will  be 
added  to  our  population  and  to  yours.  We  have  each  made  much  advance 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  are  gratified  with  the  progress  we  have 
made." 

"Back  of  us  lies  a  brief  but  honorable  history,  and  before  us  stretch 
illimitable  opportunities.  We  confidentlj^  believe  that  we  are  each  des- 
tined to  play  a  large  and  worthy  part  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
upon  the  Western  continent. 

"We  have  no  rivalries  except  in  the  way  of  peace.  We  neither  covet 
the  other's  territory.  We  covet  only  each  other's  neighborly  esteem.  We 
rest  upon  a  common  frontier  more  than  5,000  miles  in  length.  It  is  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  instrumentalities  of  commerce  which  tend  to  strengthen 
our  neighborly  ties. 

"There  are  no  fortifications  upon  our  frontier  and  no  battle  ships 
upon  the  waters  which  divide  us,  and  we  believe  and  ferventl3'  hope  that 
there  ia  ill  never  be  need  of  any  defensive  preparation  between  us. 

"As  we  behold  this  majestic  celebration  in  which  the  representatives 
of  different  nations  participate  and  witness  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine 
fraternal  spirit  among  them,  we  are  impressed  with  the  thought  that  there 
is  no  rational  reason  why  nations  should  resort  to  war.  May  we  not,  on 
this  theater  of  past  conflicts,  surrounded  novv  by  the  impressive  monuments 
of  peace,  venture  to  hope  that  the  widespread  movement  which  seeks  to  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world  without 
invoking  the  sword  may  grow  in  strength  and  at  no  distant  day  become 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  fixed  policy  of  the  nations. 
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Leltsr  from  a  MM  Mm  wlio  is  niakiao  a 
Success  of  Keepiiio  a  Livery  Stable 


George  Lewis  Damon  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  May  30,  1858. 
At  the  a-e  of  two  he  moved  from  Chesterfield  to  Westhampton,  where  his 
school  life  began  which  was  continued  at  Williamsburg  to  which  place  he 
removed  at  the  age  of  ten.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Conway  at  which  place  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  through  a 
premature  explosion  in  blasting,  September  24,  1876.  An  operation  on 
the  least  injured  eye.  with  the  hopes  of  restoring  the  sight,  proved  un- 
availing  He  remained  at  Conway  three  years,  on  a  farm,  during  which 
be  eno-aged  also  in  lumbering  and  road-jobbing-then  returned  to  Williams- 
bur- "to  his  people  for  it  was  thought  that  he  could  do  nothing  else  though 
afte'r  being  lain  aside  for  three  or  four  months,  following  his  injury,  he 
continued  work  on  the  farm  with  the  men,  doing  all  the  loading  and  un- 
loading, also  milked,  shovelled,  etc. 

Having  returned  to  Williamsburg  he  did  farm  work  and  sawed  wood, 
receiving  such  recompense  as  might  be  given  him,  but  the  outlook  was  not 
encouraging-that  he  must  work  for  his  board  all  his  life. 

Through  the  kind  interest  of  a  lady  neighbor,  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Selleg,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  (then 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age)  also  blind,  who  was  manufacturing  up- 
bolstered  platform  rockers-his  own  patent-and  had  added  mattress  and 
cushion-making  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  blind  boys  the  trade. 
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After  learning  the  upholstery  trade  of  Mr.  Selleg,  he  returned  to 
Williamsburgh  and  opened  a  mattress  shop  and  while  superintending  that 
also,  continued  sawing  wood,  as  possible,  and,  after  the  day's  work  was 
done,  often  walked  eight  miles  to  plaj'  his  accordeon  with  a  fellow-violin- 
ist, for  dances,  which  lasted  until  2  a.  m.,  returning  as  he  went. 

These  he  continued  for  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  j'ears,  in  the  mean- 
time purchased  a  horse  to  let  and  in  a  year  or  two  bought  two  more  horses. 

In  1893  he  dropped  all  these  and  went  into  the  livery  business  entirely, 
and  now  runs  a  livery  of  ten  horses,  everything  equipped  for  a  first-class 
business.  He  employs  one  man  all  the  time  and  extra  help  as  needed  but 
he  alwaj's  does  all  his  own  feeding,  his  share  of  cleaning  off,  and  can 
hitch-up  and  unhitch. 

He  says  "there  is  no  need  for  a  blind  man  to  sit  down  and  think  he 
cannot  do  anything  for  I  know  he  can."  And  says  further  "I  have 
walked  to  Conwaj',  which  is  ten  miles  north-east,  to  Ashfield,  eleven  miles 
north,  to  Goshen  six  miles  and  Cummington,  twelve  miles  north-west, 
Chesterfield,  six  miles  west  and  Westhampton  eight  miles  south-west  and 
stop  anywhere  along  the  road,  before  I  kept  horses,  and  can  do  it  now." 

Mr.  Damon  has^a  devoted  wife,  who  was  Mrs.  Lucj'  Cooley  of 
Williamsburg,  and  an  adopted  daughter,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
men  whom  it  is  one's  privilege  to  meet. 
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An  Old  Maid's  Will 


OR  — 


United  Hearts 


CHAPTER   I. 


It  was  an  early  summer's  morning.  The  rainbow  hues  of  dawn  had 
disappeared,  and  the  sun  sliown  out  of  a  cloudless  blue  sk}-,  making  the 
dew-drops  on  flowers  and  leaves  glitter  like  fairy  stars. 

A  girl  stood  on  the  wet  grass,  her  feet  encased  in  quaint  French  sa- 
bots, a  sharp  knife  in  her  hand,  cutting  down  rose  after  rose  from  the  big 
bed  till  the  shallow  basket  beside  her  was  one  glorious  mass  of  blossoms, 
pink  and  white  crimson  and  gold. 

She  stopped  for  a  minute  to  tie  the  strings  of  the  lilac  sun-bonnet 
which  had  fallen  back  from  her  head,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  sun's 
fierce  rays. 

The  dark  brown  hair  curled  in  soft  little  rings  on  her  broad  forehead, 
and  the  hazel  eyes  had  an  expression  of  tender  gravity,  contrasting  cur- 
iously with  the  curved  mouth,  which  seemed  made  for  fun  and  laughter. 

Her  complextion  was  soft  and  creamy,  the  figure  slender  but  full  of 
delicious  curves.  Altogether  Penelope  Wynne  was  not  the  least  fair  of 
all  the  fair  creations  in  the  old  garden  that  summer's  morning. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  resume  her  labours  a  harsh  voice  was  heard, 
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drowning  the  humming  of  the  bees  and  startling  a  thrush  into  silence. 

"Penelope!      Penelope!      Pe-nel-o-p-e-e-e. " 

It  was  a  call  she  had  heard  and  answered  many  times  before,  but 
somehow  there  seemed  to  be  a  note  of  anguish  in  the  voice  to-day,  which 
made  her  pick  up  her  basket  and  move  quickly  towards  the  house,  her 
wooden  shoes  making  a  musical  click  clack  on  the  hard  gravel  path. 

Suddenlj'  her  eye  caught  sight  of  something  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  terrace,  and  breaking  into  a  run  she  got  there  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  to  find  to  her  consteration  that  Miss  Graham  was  lying 
with  one  leg  bent  under  her,  the  expression  of  her  withered  old  face  show- 
ing she  was  in  great  agony. 

Beside  her  lay  her  favourite  lace  pillow,  its  bobbins  in  a  hopeless 
tangle  through  the  fall. 

•*Go  and  fetch  Jonas,"  was  the  sharp  command.  "He's  mowing  the 
front  lawn.      I've  broken  my  leg." 

Penelope  set  o£F  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  of  the 
whirring  machine,  and  presently,  with  the  help  of  the  gardener,  the  old 
lady  was  carried  upstairs,  and  with  some  difficulty  was  got  to  bed. 

"Send  for  Basil  Warren,  child.  He's  a  fool,  but  better  than  most 

fools." 

Penelope  wrote  the  note  in  silence  and  sent  in  off  without  a  word, 
though  her  cheeks  were  flaming. 

She  was  used  to  her  cousin's  caustic  remarks,  but  in  this  particular 
instance  they  were  hard  to  bear,  for  she  was  passionately  in  love  with  the 
man  to  whom  Miss  Graham  had  just  paid  such  a  doubtful  compliment. 

About  a  year  ago  Basil  Warren  had  come  to  Lanstone  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  had  been  trying  bravely  to  work  up  a  practice. 

To  an  outsider  it  would  have  seemed  a  fairly  easy  task,  for  the  only 
other  doctors  in  the  place  were  a  pair  of  old,  gray-headed  men,  who  had 
been  in  practice  there  all  their  lives,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  new  reme- 
dies and  new  inventions. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Lanstone  were  very  conservative,  and  did  not 
care  for  innovations,  so  the  young  man  found  life  a  good  deal  harder  than 
he  had  expected. 

Still  he  struggled  on,  taking  care  to  wear  good  clothes  and  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  when  he  went  abroad,  so  that  no  one  should  guess  the 
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privations  he  endured  at  home. 

Gradually  a  few  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers  aud  poor  people  came  to 
him,  but  none  of  them  were  the  sort  of  patients  who  help  a  doctor  to  live4 

Then  one  great  day  Miss  Graham  fell  seriously  ill,  and  startled  Pea- 
elope  by  ordering  her  to  send  for  Basil  Warren. 

"I  want  to  give  a  starving  man  a  chance,"  she  said. 

The  girl  wondered  if  he  really  were  starving,  and  if  so  how  the  old 
lady  knew,  and  why  she  cared.  The  real  reason  of  this  apparently  un- 
accountable freak  was  that  Miss  Graham  had  heard  of  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  the  poor,  especially  in  a  fever-stricken  cottage,  and  her  crab- 
bed old  heart  was  touched.  In  her  youth  she  had  had  a  brother  whom 
she  idolised,  and  who  had  died  an  untimely  death  from  scarelet  fever 
caught  from  a  poor  patient  in  the  first  couple  of  months  after  he  had  set 
up  in  practice  for  himself, 

Penelope  had  duly  sent  for  the  young  doctor,  who  on  arriving  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  falling  in  love  with  her. 

Matters  went  more  slowly  on  the  girl's  side,  but  daily  intercourse 
with  him — for  Miss  Graham  was  ill  for  many  weeks, and  anight  nurse  had 
to  be  sent  for — brought  about  an  intimacy  of  friendship  which  gradually 
ripened  into  love. 

Basil  longed  to  declare  himself,  but  as  Penelope  was  a  penniless 
orphan  entirely  dependent  upon  the  old  lady  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  her 
yet  to  be  his  wife,  for  it  was  difficult  enough  for  him  to  get  along  alone  aa 
yet. 

In  course  of  time  Miss  Graham  recovered,  and  though  for  once  her 
sharp  tongue  made  no  cruel  remarks  she  had  not  failed  to  take  in  the  state 
of  affairs  between  the  two. 

This  morning  as  soon  as  he  had  set  the  leg  and  done  all  that  was 
possible,  the  doctor  followed  Penelope  into  the  cool  drawing-room,  ^.n-d 
closing  the  door  said  gravely — 

"I  think  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  at  once  that  Miss  Graham's  coti- 
dition  is  most  critical.  In  falling  she  not  only  broke  her  leg  but  injured 
her  head,  and  the  shock  to  her  system  has  been  tremendous.  I  should 
advise  an  immediate  consultation  either  with  one  of  the  local  doctors,  or  if 
you  send  to  London,  preferably  with  Sir  James  Hearn." 

When  the  patient  was  asked  what  she  wished  she  gasped  out — 
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"London  man — not  locals.  I'm  an  old  woman  mj'self.  I  don't  want 
any  more  here.       I  don't  think  he'll  save  me  the  price  of  a  coffin  thoug-h.'"* 

The  great  Sir  James  arrived  next  morning,  but  after  careful  examin- 
ation declared  that  nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  that  the  worst  was 
to  be  feared. 

A  week  later,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  summer  sunshine,  the  shadow  of 
the  great  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death  rested  on  the  house. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  orchard,  the  butterflies  flittered  unheedingly 
from  flower  to  flower,  but  within  the  house  was  solemn  silence.  The  lace 
pillow  with  its  gaily-headed  bobbins,  lay  unheeded  on  a  table  in  the  old 
lady's  room,  for  she  would  not  let  it  be  taken  out  of  her  sight  all  through 
the  week,  though  she  had  not  been  able  to  touch  it.  And  now  the  busy 
fingers  would  take  up  the  threads  no  more,  for  the  Great  Weaver  had 
silenced  the  loom  of  Destiny,  and  the  pattern  of  another  life  lay  completed. 

CHAPTER   II. 

When  the  will  was  read  Penelope  felt  no  surprise;  it  was  only  typi- 
cal of  the  old  lady.  There  were  legacies  for  all  the  servants  and  for 
certain  institutions,  to  herself  a  hundred  pounds  and  the  same  to  the  doc- 
tor.     She  was  also  to  have  the  contents  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  a  great  raanny  people  as  to  what 
Miss  Graham  had  done  with  the  rest  of  her  money,  for  everyone  was  sure 
she  must  have  had  a  fortune,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  it,  and  gradually 
the  matter  ceased  to  interest  the  gossips. 

Basil  now  considered  the  situation  seriously,  and  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  be  justified  in  asking  Penelope  to  marry  him, 
since  she  would  soon  have  no  roof  over  her  head,  and  only  a  hundred 
pounds  to  keep  her  from  starvation.  She  had  announced  her  intention  of 
advertising  at  once  for  a  situation. 

Taking  his  courage  into  his  hands  he  went  up  to  The  Lodge  a  few 
days  later  and  asked  to  see  her. 

He  was  told  she  was  out  in  the  garden,  and  he  went  out  to  her  there. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hills,  and  a  delicious  coolness  wa« 
stealing  through  the  air.  The  discordant  noises  of  da}'  had  given  place 
to  a  dreary  silence,  broken  unl^-  by  a  nightingale  pouring  forth  its  pass- 
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ionate  song  in  the  little  copse  near  by. 

Penelope  was  sitting  in  a  favourite  arbour,  her  hands  lying  list- 
lessly in  her  lap,  but  when  she  saw  who  was  coming  she  rose  to  greet  him 
with  a  sweet  light  of  welcome  in  her  eyes. 

The  sight  of  her  so  fair  and  sweet  in  her  deep  m  jurning  swept  away 
from  his  mind  all  the  speech  he  had  so  carefully  prepared. 

"Penelope,  my  darling!" 

Then  she  found  herself  in  his  rrms,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
descended  to  the  level  of  the  earth  again. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said  at  last,  "will  you  mind  being  the  wife  of  a 
poor  struggling  man?  If  Miss  Graham  had  left  you  wealthy  I  should 
never  have  dared  ask  you  to  make  such  a  sacrifice— in  fact,  I  could  not 
have  borne  to  think  I  should  live  on  j^our  monej' — but  as  it  is " 

"As  it  is,  I  am  thankful  I  am  poor,  if  it  has  secured  me  your  love," 
said  Penelope  simply.  "All  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  not  be  worth 
a  good  man's  love.  Besides,  I  love  you,  Basil,  and  it  will  be  sweet  to  me 
to  share  your  struggles  and   to  fight  your  battles  with  you   side   by  side." 

"My  brave  little  girl!" 

In  after  years  as  the  two  looked  back  on  their  lives  they  would  say 
that  that  half  hour  in  the  cool  stillness  of  the  summer's  evening  was  a  per- 
fect foretaste  of  Paradise. 

The  furniture  and  all  Miss  Graham's  daint}'  little  nick-nacks  made 
Basil's  house  so  comfortable  and  pretty  that  he  hardly  knew  it  again. 

The  old  lace  pillow  was  amongst  the  things  which  Penelope  had 
packed  and  taken  away  most  carefully  to  her  new  home.  It  had  been  one 
of  Miss  Graham's  greatest  treasures,  and  the  girl  had  a  vague  idea  that 
some  day  she  might  use  it  herself,  for  her  cousin  had  taught  her  tlie  art  of 
making  Honiton.  Besides,  she  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that  the  old  lady 
would  like  to  know  that  it  was  taken  care  of. 

The  young  people  were  married  by  special  license,  and  after  a  short 
honeymoon  in  a  quiet  little  fishing  village  they  returnrd  to  their  little 
home  ond  began  married  life  in  deadly  earnest. 

For  a  year  they  had  a  desperate  struggle,  then  one  of  the  old  doctors 
died,  and  as  the  other  could  not  bring  himself  to  to  take  a  partner  many 
of  his  patients  now  sent  for  Dr.  Warren. 

As  things  improved  they  took  a  larger  house,  and   Penelope  had  her 
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Lands  full  packing-  up.  She  was  turning  out  an  old,  disused  trunk  in  the 
attic  when  she  came  across  Miss  Graham's  pillow,  which  she  had  put 
there  with  some  old  shawls  of  Miss  Graham's,  and  then  forgotten  all 
about  them. 

"Why,  I  wondered  what  had  become  of  that!"  she  exclaimed.  I 
could  not  remember  what  had  happened  to  it.  I  must  take  it  down  and 
see  if   I  can  finish  poor  Cousin  Christina's  piece  of  lace." 

She  took  it  down  stairs  and  produced  it  after  dinner  much  to  her 
husband's  surprise. 

"I  thought  the  old  lace  pillow  had  gone  the  way  of  all  things."  he 
said  laughingly,  "How  it  brings  the  poor  old  lady  back  to  one's  mind! 
She  hardly  ever  moved  without  that  pillow.  It  was  to  her  what  a  pet  dog 
or  cat  would  be  to  some  other  women." 

"I  thought  I  would  try  to  finish  this  piece  for  a  christening  robe." 
she  said  with  a  lovelj'^  flush  in  her  cheeks. 

Basil,  who  was  standing  beside  her  chair,  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
very  tenderly.  Were  they  not  looking  forward  to  the  time,  a  few  month's 
hence,  when,  please  God,  such  a  robe  would  be  needed  ? 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  t^e  husband's  mind  that  life  should  have 
been  made  easier  for  them  just  now,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  doubly 
shield  his  beloved  through  that  which  was  to  come. 

Penelope  soon  got  the  bobbins  in  order  and  began  wearing  the  lace, 
but  something  underneath  disturbed  her,  so  that  at  last  she  undid  the 
running  string  of  the  cover,  and  slipping  her  hand  in  underneath  pulled 
out  a  letter. 

"What  an  extraordinary  thing  to  pad  with!"  she  exclaimed,  unfold- 
ing it.  Then  to  her  immense  astonishment  she  saw  it  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  herself  in  Miss  Graham's  handwriting,  and  this  is  what  she 
read : — 

"To  my  cousin  Penelope. 

"Child, — When  you  were  left  a  penniless  orphan  and  I  offered  you 
a  home  I  hardly  expected  3'ou  to  accept  that  offer,  and  if  you  did  come  I 
never  drempt  you  would  stay  with  me,  knowing  as  I  do  that  I  am  a  cross, 
tyrannical  old  woman. 

"However,  3'ou  not  only  stayed  but  you  have  shewn  a  cheerfulness 
and  patience  which  deserves  to  be  practically  rewarded.      It  may  perhaps 
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be  a  little  consolation  to  you  on  looking-  back  on  all  you  endured  to  know 
even  now  how  much  I  appreciated  you. 

"I  was  deaf  but  not  blind,  child,  and  I  saw  j'ou  and  Basil  Warren 
falling-  in  love  with  each  other  more  and  more  every  day. 

"I  am  curious  to  see  whether  you  have  the  courage  to  try  to  face  life 
together  on  what  one  man  alone  starved  upon. 

"Everyone  will  wonder  what  I  have  done  with  mj'  money,  though  it 
is  no  concern  of  theirs.  Go  to  Branksome,  my  solicitor,  with  this  letter, 
and  he  will  soon  prove  to  you  that  all  the  little  I  had  in  the  world  is  yours. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  take  mj'  dear  pillow  and  give  it  a  home,  and  I 
am  equally  sure  this  letter  will  fall  into  the  hands  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
I  hope  it  will  not  reach  them,  however,  for  some  little  time  after  my  death, 
for  a  fight  is  good  for  everj'one,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  struggle.  You 
will  find  you  will  have  about  p/^1000  a  3'ear. 

"Goodbye  Penelope  Wynne.  I  thank  j'ou  for  brightening  the  last 
years  of  an  old  woman's  life.  Live  and  be  happj'  with  j-our  husband, 
who  has  more  real  grit  than  most  men. — Christine  Graham. 

"Oh,  Basil,  isn't  it  wonderful?"  exclaimed  Penelope  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"God  bless  her,  with  all  her  queer  ways!"  said  her  husband,  who 
had  read  the  letter  with  her.  "Who  would  have  thought  of  finding  a 
thousand  a  year  in  an  old  lace  cushion?" 
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Judge  Robert  T.  Hough,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  and  Col.  William  M.  Harper,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  former  State  senator  of 
Ohio,  who  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Buckeye  State,  are  of  the 
belief  that  Judge  Harmon,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor,  will  win 
in  the  election;  that  the  legislature  may 
be  Republican,  and  that  it  is  possible 
Bryan  will  carry  the  State. 

"One  who  is  not  on  the  ground  and 
not  familiar  with  conditions  in  Ohio  can- 
not appreciate  the  feeling  that  has  been 
wrouglit  up  by  the  factional  fight  among 
the  Republicans,"  said  Col.  Harper,  at 
the  Raleigh.  "Besides,  Gov.  Harris  has 
alienated  the  liquor  interests  by  his  in- 
dorsement of  the  antiliquor  legislation, 
with  the  result  that  the  German  popula- 
tion, which  has  organized  a  personal 
liberty  league,  is  almost  to  a  man  opposed 
to  the  Republican  candidate.  Ordinarily, 
the  Germans  are  Republicans,  but  there 
are  at  least  40,000  German  voters  in  Ohio 
who  are  opposed  to  Harris,  and  who 
will  vote  for  Harmon  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. The  result  will  be,  in  my  opinion, 
the  election  of  Judge  Harmon,  by  from 
40,000  to  50,000  plurality,  and  it  is  possible, 
even  probable,  that  this  will  carry  the 
national  ticket  also. 

"The  fight  against  Foraker  for  the 
Senate  has  by  no  means  been  settled. 
There  may  be  harmony  on  the  surface, 
but  when  it  comes  to  voting,  I  believe 
the  Foraker  men  will  knife  the  ticket, 
because  they  are  aware  that  the  admin- 
istration   is   doing   everything   it   can    to 


defeat  the  senator.  The  negro  voters 
are  bitter  against  Taft,  because  they 
regard  him  as  the  friend  and  follower 
of  Roosevelt,  and  the  Bro-nmsville  inci- 
dent is  still  on  their  minds,  and  they 
cannot  get  it  off.  It  may  sound  foolish 
to  talk  of  Ohio  going  Democratic  in  a 
national  election,  but  after  many  years 
spent  in  Ohio  politics,  I  am  of  the  belief 
that  conditions  never  were  more  propi- 
tious for  th3  election  of  a  Democratic 
governor,  legislature,  and  even  national 
.  ticket." 


"Washington  is  the  home  of  the  one- 
dollar  bill,"  observed  William  A.  Morse,  a 
lawyer  of  Moline,  111.,  at  the  Willard. 
"In  no  other  city  in  the  country  will  you 
see  so  many  one-dollar  bills.  Geneially 
they  are  new  bills,  I  notice,  but  that  is 
the  case  with  the  notes  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

"Now.  out  in  our  country  and  farther 
West  it  is  seldom  you  find  a  dollar  bill. 
We  prefer  the  silver  dollar,  just  as  the 
Sioux  Indian  prefers  his  'muzza  ska'  to 
paper  money.  'Muzza  ska'  means  white 
iron,  and  if  you  offer  a  Sioux  or  any 
other  Indian,  for  that  matter,  the  choice 
between  paper  money  and  coin  he  won't 
hesitate  a  minute  in  choosing  the  coin. 
The  average  man  of  affairs  carries  for 
his  daily  expenditures,  I  presume,  an 
amount  approximating  $5.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington you  prefer  to  have  one-dollar  bills, 
but  in  Chicago  and  in  other  places  in  the 
West  we  want  silver  dollars. 
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"Whenever  I  come  to  Washington  my 
cigar  man  has  a  supply  of  silver  dollars 
to  give  me  in  exchange  for  the  one-dollar 
bills  that  I  have  to  take  from  other  per- 
sons. I  really  preier  the  silver  money  to 
the  paper  money,  not  only  because  I  like 
to  feel  the  coin  in  my  pocket,  but  because 
it  is  cleaner.  Take  bills  of  larger  size 
than  a  dollar  and  they  do  not  accumulate 
so  many  germs  and  dirt  as  the  dollar  bill, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
handled  so  frequently.  But  the  dollar  is 
the  unit,  and  it  passes  from  one  person 
to  another  many  times  a  day,  I  dare 
gay." 


"When  I  was  a  boy  in  Indiana  I  was 
told  that  the  stories  of  the  exciting  times 
in  the  West— stories  of  the  sliooting-up 
of  mining  camps  and  other  hair-raising 
affairs— were  untrue,  but  in  my  three 
years'  experience  in  Nevada  I  have  found 
that  those  stories  were  not  in  the  least 
overdrawn,"  said  Daniel  E.  Storms,  a 
mine  owner,  of  Mina,  Nev.,  at  the  Ra- 
leigh. "One  who  has  not  been  on  the 
ground  at  the  first  rush  into  a  mining 
camp  cannot  begin  to  realize  the  things 
that  take  place.  I  tell  my  friends  that  a 
mining  camp  consists  of— first,  a  little 
ore,  then  excitement,  saloons,  gambling 
houses  and  dance  houses.  One  of  th-"; 
most  recent  boom  camps  in  Nevada  Is 
that  of  Bi-ovard.  I  saw  it  grow  in  4S 
hours  from  1  tent  to  upward  of  700. 

"Rumors  of  the  finding  of  ore  seemed 
to  spread  all  over  the  State  by  som'2 
mysterious  communication,  and  within 
an  hour  after  the  first  strike  men  be- 
gan to  pour  into  the  new  camp.  They 
came  in  automobiles,  in  carriages,  in 
wagons,  on  burros,  and  on  foot,  anti  they 
kept  up  a  steady  stream  for  many  days. 
I  tell  you,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  one  has  to  sleep  on  his  claim  with 
his  best  finger  on  his  pistol.  Every  on2 
is  on  the  alert  to  get  an  advantage.  If 
two  men  are  seen  whispering  they  are 
watched  for  hours,  and  if  they  get  up  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  go  off  quietly  tliey 
are  trailed  by  a  score  of  others.  Ifs 
hard  to  keep  secrets  in  a  mining  camp. 

"I  believe  that  both  Rawhide  and  Bro- 


vard  will  make  good.  Ore  was  discov- 
ered at  Brovard  only  last  April,  and  iz 
is  now  a  town  close  on  to  a  thousand 
people.  There  is  many  a  fortune  to  be 
made  in  Nevada,  but  for  one  who  Is 
used  to  the  comforts  of  city  life  it  is 
preity  hard  to  put  on  the  rough  costume 
of  a  miner  and  endure  the  hardships  and 
inconveniences  of  a  mining  camp.  When 
I  first  went  to  Nevada  I  wondered  how 
I  could  ever  stay  there,  but  I  got  used 
to  it,  and  now  I  rather  enjoy  the  desert 
and  the  hills." 


Discussing  the  East  Indian  situation, 
Mnie.  Bhikhaiji  Rustom  Cama,  an  East 
Indian  reformer  and  lecturer,  who  is  at 
the  Rig-gs,  said  recently  that  the  dawn  of 
freedom  for  the  Indian  people  is  rapidly 
approaching. 

"We  are  in  slavery,"  said  Mme.  Cama; 
"you  see  England  drains  our  country  of 
its  money;  £30,000.000  sterling  go  out  of 
India  yearly  without  any  return.  We 
have  famines  and  die  off  by  the  thousands 
in  consequence,  and  subsist  partlj-  on 
American  charity.  We  want  to  educate 
our  people  in  the  practical  Western  way. 
We  have  culture;  oh.  yes;  our  commonest, 
poorest  peasants  have  stored  in  their 
memories  all  of  the  great  spiritual  trutlis 
of  the  Mahabarata  and  the  Ramayana. 
They  recite  songs  which  inspire  them  to 
a  devotion  and  zeal  similar  to  that  en- 
gendered in  the  French  by  the  Marseil- 
Ifiise.  Education,  or  rather  the  desire  for 
it  in  the  fullest,  richest  sense,  is  the  bond 
of  unity  holding  together  Indians  of  every 
caste   today.     It   iS   a    passion   with    us. 

"Popular  education  like  that  in  Ameri- 
ca is  our  ideal.  We  know  that  your  civili- 
zation has  its  faults.  We  are  horrified  at 
the  rush  and  hustle  and  nervous  strain, 
but  we  desire  progres  in  every  legitimate 
way.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  to  force  Clirist.anity  upon  a 
harmless  and  deeply  spiritual  people  at 
the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  we  believe 
that  we  can  work  out  our  modern  prob- 
lems ourselves,  as  has  Japan,  from  within. 

"No  one  conceives  how  much  we  are 
persecuted.  I  could  not  return  to  India, 
I  am  sure.  Only  recently  two  cultivated 
men  were  arrested  and  deported  without 
trial  for  speaking  the  truth  about  our 
country's  condition.  Now  they  are  locked 
up  in  isurma.  Talk  about  Siberia  and  its 
injustices.  The  most  hopeful  thing  is 
the  enthusiasm  that  is  spreading  over  our 
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entire  people.  Starved  and  uneducated, 
as  many  of  us  are,  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  an  increase  of  millions  of 
patriots.  We  shall  have  liberty,  frater- 
nity, and  equality  some  day.  We  hope  for 
freedom    w.thin   ten   years." 


"What's  the  use  of  talking  about 
Georgia  going:  Republican?  There  is 
no  more  chance  of  tl.at  than  there  is 
of  Taft  losing-  Vermont,"  said  Repre- 
sentative Gordon  Lee.  of  Chickam.auga, 
Ga..  at  the  Shoreham.  "Georgia  will  go 
for  Bryan  overwhelmingly,  a«  will  all 
other  Southern  States.  They  say 
Roosevelt  could  have  carried  Georgia. 
That's  absurd.  Georgia  is  a  Demo- 
cratic State,  and  it  will  be  a  Demo- 
cratic   State    in    November. 

"I  believe  Brj-an  has  a  great  chance 
of  winning  the  election  in  November. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  so  after  having 
attended  the  Denver  convention.  That 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  Democratic 
convention  I  ever  saw.  It  is  true  the 
Georgia  delegation  went  there  with 
Judge  Gray  as  its  choice.  It  sat 
through  the  storm  of  applause  for 
Bryan  which  lasted  for  an  hojur  and 
27  minutes,  unmoved,  taut  the  next 
day  when  the  roll  call  began,  Georgia 
moved  to  make  the  nomination  of 
Bryan   unanimous. 

"Bryan  won  the  nomination  becaus3 
of  his  great  personal  popularity  and 
because  the  people  v/anted  him,  and  it 
i.s  because  of  his  popularity  with  the 
people  that  he  has  a  chance  of  win- 
ning. Besides  that,  we  have  been 
through  a  Republican  panic.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  there  could  not  be  a 
Republican  panic;  that  panics  always 
were  the  fault  of  the  Democrats.  With 
conditions  in  the  country  as  they  are,  I 
firmly  believe  that  Bryan  will  be 
elected." 

Representative  Lee  was  one  of  the 
delegates  at  large  from  Georgia. 


"Adlai  E.  Stevenson  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  for  governor  of  Illinois 
by  Charles  S.  Deneen,"  declared  William 
A.  Meese,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Moline, 
111.,  at  the  New  Willard.  "I  say  by  De- 
neen because  I  am  confident  Gov.  Deneen 
will    be    renominated    at     the     primaries 


which  are  to  be  held  Saturday.  I  am 
hurrying  back  to  my  home  so  as  to  be 
there  when  they  are  held.  Gov.  Deneen 
has  grown  in  popularity  in  the  last  few 
months  if  that  is  possible.  Former  Gov. 
Yates,  who  is  Deneen's  only  formidable 
opponent  for  the  nomination,  is  making 
a  vigorous  campaign.  He  has  made 
speeches  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State  and  his  principal  issue  has  been  an 
attack  on  Gov.  Deneen's  administration, 
particularly  with  reference  to  his  assist- 
ants. Yates  may  forget  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  officers  under  Gov. 
Deneen  were  appointed  by  himself  when 
he  was  in  the  executive  chair.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Deneen  will 
be  nominated  and  am  just  as  confident 
that  he  will  carry  the  State  by  a  big 
plnr.ility. 

"Taft's  election  is  as  sure  as  anything 
can  be.  He  will  carry  Illinois,  I  believe, 
by  an  increased  vote.  In  the  West  the 
people  do  not  want  to  see  Bryan  elected. 
T?.ke  the  average  workingman.  and  you 
will  find  him  a  Republican  and  you  will 
find  also  that  he  is  a  conservative,  fru- 
gal citizen.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  that 
votes   fnr   a   man    like   Taft. 

"It  looks  as  if  Senator  Hopkins  will 
v.'in  in  the  primaries.  The  candidacy  of 
the  other  men  who  aspire  to  the  United 
States  senatorship  hardly  can  be  con- 
sidered seriously  at  this  time.  At  one 
stage  it  looked  as  if  Hopkins  would  have 
no  opposition,  but  the  entrance  of  George 
Edmund  Foss  into  the  contest  compli- 
cated mitters  somewhat.  However,  Foss 
has  hardly  strength  enough  to  defeat 
Hopkins,  while  former  Senator  Mason 
will  cut  a  small  figure  in  the  primaries." 


"Frai;k  Jamcs  was  the  superior  Ol 
Jesse  in  intellect,"  remarked  H.  D.  Cur- 
tin,  of  Kearney,  Mo.,  who,  in  his  school- 
days, was  a  neighbor  of  the  two  noted 
outlaws,  at  the  Riggs  House.  "I  knew 
both  boys  intimatelj-  while  they  wore 
attending  school,  and  I  also  met  them 
freciuently     afterward.      Neither     was     a 
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bad  boy  at  heart.  Circumstances  and  en- 
vironment led  them  inco  the  outlaw  busi- 
ness. The  old  log  schoolhouse  where  vv'e 
all  received  our  education  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  attended 
It.  That  log  school  was  the  only  one  in 
all  that  country  kept  open  all  through 
the  war.  It  turned  out  some  famous  men. 
Some  were  noted  as  lawyers  and  politi- 
cians, wliile  others  went  the  other  way, 
and  became  noted  in  de-ds  not  altogether 
commendable.  The  old  Missouri  families 
are  disappearing  from  our  neighborhood, 
and  in  their  place  are  coming  a  very 
different  class  of  people.  We  often  long 
for  the  good,  old  days.  We  got  along 
together  very  peaceably,  and  had  some 
enjoyable  times.  Nowadays  we  are  com- 
pelled to  farm  in  a  different  manner,  and 
our  customs  all  around  are  different  from 
what  they  formerly  were. 

"Politics  does  not  interest  me  except 
in  a  general  way.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  impression  in  our  community 
that  Bryan  will  carry  the  State,  but,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  knOM^  of  any  reason  why 
the  Republicans  should  not  win  again  as 
they  did  before.  The  people  all  through 
the  West  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  administration,  and  the 
people  in  mj^  particular  section  regard 
T'aft  as  the  successor  to  Roosevelt,  who 
will  carry  out  the  President's  policies; 
and   that's  what  we  want." 


"West  Virginia  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Virginia  debt  question  are  not 
well  pleased  with  the  situation, "  said 
Martin  J.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  W.  Va., 
at  the  Raleigh.  "This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  political  issues  in  the  State 
elections,  but  it  should  be  removed  from 
politics  and  be  managed  by  a  nonpartisan 
and  nonriolitical  commission  of  hig-h- 
minded,   honorable,   and  courageous  men. 


It  should  be  a  body  independent  of  State 
officials,  without  motive  except  the  State's 
interest,  and  tire  ijublic  should  be  given 
all  information  promptly  and  without  re- 
gard to  politics.  Tills  body  should  have 
the  power  to  perform  any  act  to  protect 
the  State,  vi^ithout  committing  it,  until 
the  legislature  has  acted  after  all  the 
facts    have    been    published. 

Although  suit  was  brought  33  months 
ago  and  State  officials  have  had  clerks 
in  Riciimond  since  early  in  March  col- 
lecting data,  and  although  these  figures 
will  not  be  furnished  to  the  master  till 
one  week  after  the  election,  the  certifi- 
cates have  been  quoted  on  Wall  street  at 
■50  per  cent.  The  public,  hov/ever,  is 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  real  situation, 
and  the  idea  has  been  created  that  West 
Virginia  is  in  no  danger.  The  very  few 
facts  that  have  come  to  light  are  conclu- 
sive that  the  situation  is  alarming,  and 
that  unless  something  is  done  shortly,  the 
court  will  bring  the  State  into  debt  for 
many  millions  more  than  the  amount  Vir- 
ginia spent  for  roads.  &c.,  within  her 
limits,  and  many  millions  more  than  the 
convention  whicii  separated  West  Vir- 
ginia intended  her  to  assume. 

"The  secret  joint  session  of  the  two 
houses,  called  by  the  governor  February 
19  of  this  year,  to  consider  the  debt,  to 
my  mind  was  a  gross  violation  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  political  system 
depends.  Our  republican  govermnent  will 
rot  last  if  such  a  proposition  Is  long  tol- 
erated—that legislators  may  conceal  from 
constituents  information  given  to  them 
by  State  officials  abotJt  public  matters  like 
this  debt  suit.  I  think  all  of  our  citizens, 
regardless  of  party,  should  help  to  de- 
feat any  candidate  for  the  next  legisla- 
ture who  does  not  pledge  himself.  If 
elected,  to  vote  for  such  a  commission  as 
was  defeated  in  the  senate  January  last 
year." 
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Electricity  The  Source  of  Bodily  Energy. 


McConne!!  Says  He  Has  Found  the  Secret 
of  Hcaltir — New  Relicioi;s  Movement, 
Called  an  International  Health  Confer- 
ence, Calls  Big  Audience  to  Carnegie 
Hall. 

Ne-.v  York,  Tune  8. — Carnegie  Hall  saw 
yesterday  the  formal  launching  of  a  nev; 
religious  movement  which  Andrew  McCon- 
neli  has  been  preaching  for  several  weeks 
at  meetings  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur's 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  The  meeting 
was  called  an  International  Health  Con- 
ference. The  large  hall  was  wcW  filled, 
and  there  was  music  and  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  S.  Roche,  with  readings 
from  Revebtion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Allen 
Tupper  of  Brooklyn. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide 
movement,"'  said  Dr.  MacArthur,  v  ho  pre- 
sided. "It  is  not  a  religion,  b'.it  distinctly 
and  emphatically  religious.  Unlike  other 
similar  movements,  ;v0U  don't  have  to 
leave  your  church  or  your  synagogue  to 
join  this.  The  actual  presence  of  Cod 
in  the  affairs  of  men  is  the  cro'vning 
fact  in  the  v.pr!d's  present  av.akoning.  I 
believe  in  the  revelation  v.-hich  God  made 
of  Hiir.self  to  the  Hebrew  people,  'I  the 
Lord  healeth  them.' 

"I  believe  in  the  103d  Pslam,  where  we 
are  assured  that  He  healeth  all  our  dis- 
eases. He  heaif  them  by  human  instru- 
mentality. I  believe  Mr.  McConnell  has 
gone  below  the  great  majority  of  m.'-.thods 
of  healing  that  have  been  pursued  in  the 
past  and  has  found  the  law  beneath  them. 
And  whrn  he  has  found  that  law,  he  has 
found  God. 

"It  took  the  great  and  brilliant  IVIar- 
coni  to  translate  the  electricity  in  the 
air  into  the  wireless  telegraph.  We  have 
all  knov  n  there  _  was  electricity  in  the 
body.  God,  I  be'ieve,  has  called  Mr.  Jlc- 
Connell  as  he  called  ^T1rconi  to  interpret 
God  in  the  human  body." 


Mr.  ^IcConnell  said  he  had  got  hold 
of  nn  idea  v.hich  was  a  fundamental.  He 
sr.id  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
Christian  Science  and  the  pl'.ysician,  the 
atheist  and  the  Christian,  had  come  to- 
gether in  recognition  of  his  v.ork.  Then, 
he  said,  each  would  admit  that  "all  is 
one." 

He  told  his  experience_  v.^ith  nervous 
prostration  and  heart  trouble  for  ten  years 
and  his  experiments  with  physicians.  Chris- 
tian Scifuce,  ment?!  science  and  other  forms 
of  healing.  At  last,  he  said,  he  spent  two 
yenrs  in  research  in  libraries  and  comiv.uncJ 
with  nature  where  he  had  time  to  think 
and  finally  discovered  the  divine  laws  of 
health.  These  laws,  he  said,  were  based 
on  the  fact  tliat  vital  energy,  the  pov.'cr 
that  moved  the  mtiscles.  controll?d  the 
vital  organs,  the  rebuilding  process  and 
the  composition  01  the  body  was  elec- 
tricity. 

"We've  had  the  theory  before,"  said 
Mr.  McConnell,  "but  my  work  is  to  prove 
it.  If  we  can  get  an  exact  science  of  the 
It.v  of  tli'  'ifc  po"«—  np  futer  an  cr^ 
that  has  been  impossible  before — an  era 
when  man   controls  his  own  life. 

"I  have  tested  this  now  in  over  300 
cases  without  one  failure.  I  see  before 
me  many  who  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago 
v.'erc  chronic  invalids  and  are  the  picture 
of  health  now.  It  is  certainly  possible 
for  every  human  being  to  have  health. 
But  only  a  few  would  cure  themselves, 
because  they  wouldn't  carry  out  these 
principles.  But  those  who  will  do  it  can 
cui-e  themselves. 

"A  man  can  pray  20  years  for  health, 
but  if  he  doesn't  believe  he  is  going  to 
get  health  he  never  will.  I'd  advise  you 
not  to  give  up  your  faith  in  your  family 
physician  right  away.  The  mind  controls 
the  power  that  rules  the  organs  of  the 
body." 


The  McConnell  Discoveries  in 
VITAL   FORCE 


Prove    A    Scientific    Self- 
Cure    For    All    Invalidism. 

Mr.  Andrew  McConnell,  the  scientist,  has  made  a  discovery  of  world 
importance.  He  states  that  all  ill-health,  indigestion,  nervous  prostra- 
tion, heart-trouble  and  other  forms  of  chronic  diseases  are  the  direct 
cause  or  low  vitality.  Also,  that  an  increase  of  vital  force  will  cure  any 
form  of  chronic  disorder.  He  proves  the  vital  power  to  be  electricity  by 
some  two  hundred  accurate  tests,  finds  how  it  is  produced  in  the  human 
body,  and  finds,  too,  that  any  person  may  train  himself  to  increase  the 
'production  of  his  own  eleciricity.  From  over  a  year  of  association  with 
all  manner  of  chronic  diseases,  testing  several  hundred  cases,  he  has 
proven  that  any  human  being  can  have  health  in  a  few  weeks  time. 

He  has  also  proven  that  age  weakness  comes  from  low  vitality  and 
in  the  same  manner  an  old  person  may  reinvigorate  himself  and  lengthen 
his  life.  This  has  been  tested  in  some  fifty  cases  with  people  of  over 
sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McConnell's  discoveries  are  being  recognized  as  meaning  a  new 
epoch  to  the  world.  Recently,  by  special  invitation,  he  has  spoken  be- 
fore the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  The  Willard  Chapter  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Metaphysical  Club  of  Boston  and  is  at  present  giving  a 
series  of  talks  before  the  Current  Events  Class  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  through  the  personal  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur,  its  pas- 
tor. 

These  discoveries  in  human  electricity  have  proven  so  wonderful  in 
their  results  that  schools  have  already  been  opened  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  Boston  while  preparations  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  establish  others  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur's  calendar  in  announcing  Mr.  McConnell's  lec- 
tures said  in  part:  "Mr.  McConnell's  researches  and  discoveries,  along 
the  lines  of  electricity  as  the  life  force  in  the  human  body,  are  arousing 
wide-spread  interest;  he  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  subjects  he 
will  present." 

An  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  McConnell's  Boston  endorsements  says: 
"To  adjust  habits  of  thought  from  Divine  infusion  to  self-vitalization  by 
increasing  the  flame  of  the  Divine  spark  of  life  within — is  to  bridge  a 
chasm  between  blind  faith  and  scientific  truth.  This  Mr.  McConnell  has 
most  effectually  done  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  opening  the  door 
of  the  New  Era  of  Opportunity  for  human  emancipation,  from  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  disease  and  the  horrible  nightmare  of  decrepit  old  age." 

Ministers  have  been  the  first  to  endorse  Mr.  McConnell's  researches, 
believing  that  he  has  given  the  scientific  explanation  for  all  lines  of 
healing.  Leaders  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  are  taking  up  this  new  science  as  a 
cure  for  the  drink  curse  believing  that  Mr.  McConnell  has  proven  that 
by  an  increase  of  vitality  the  desire  for  drink  can  be  eliminated. 

Further  information  and  personal  consultations  can  be  secured  from 
the  manager  of  the  Washington  Branch,  Clara  Wright  Ruland,  at  the 
yooms  of  the  Life  Electricity  Institute,  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  613 
15th  Street.     'Phone  Main  '6819. 


WE   RECOMMEND 

GIBSON  and  TAYLOR 

of   RIVERDALE,  Maryland 

for    Fine    Groceries,  Meats  and  Provisions 

They  Keep    The    Best  At  The   Lowest   Prices 
Phone  Columbia  111!)-M 

H.  VINEK  and  NEEDEL 
IPractlcal  ^Tailors  fJuits  fRlaDe  to  ©rDcc 

Chemical  Cleaning,  Scouring',  Dyeing  and  Repairing  of  Ladies'  and 

Gentlemen's  Outer  Garments.  Remodeling  of    Ladies'  Suits 

a  Specialty.     Ladies'  and  Gent's  Suits  to  Order. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  FRENCH   CLEANING 

Suits  Sponged  and  Pressed,  50  cts.  Pants,  10  cts, 

pressing  done  on  short  notice.  Work  called  for  and  delivered. 

3219  Mt.  Pleasant  St.  N.  W.  WashiBigton,D.C, 


If  you  consider 

PUmXY.  QUALITY  and  PRICE 

3S  an  inducement  you  mil  order  your  See  Cream  from 

CONOVER.    After  that 

Eat  our  Ice  Cream  once  anc8  you  always  will 

CONOVER  ICE  CREAM  CO. 

Twelfth  and  V  Streets.  N.  W. 

Telephone    North    7211 

F.  H.  YOUNGS 
^lEant  QIarjjft  (Elfanuig  anJ)  Srnonattng  Unrka 

Feathers  Renovated,  Mattresses  Made  Over, 
Furniture  Steamed  and  Mollis  Destroyed 

Office,  811  I   Street.  N.  W. 

Terms,  Cash  On  Delivery  Factory,  Twining  City 

Telephone,  Main  1213 


H.  R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHER    OF  THE  PIAINOFORTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baermann. 
Studio  1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


Vhe  paper  U^atK^,  Uaies  and  fubltc  Opinion  is  prinied  o&  is  furnishd  \ff 
R.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.  {lac)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N.  ^f.  The  only  strictly  '^hole 
«ale  Paper  House  in  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  th^  District  of  Columbia  for  The  VesS 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  "Worldo 
^  Y<M  need  paper,  better  try  them.     Thonc  East  595 

338  Iodia,sm  Ave.  N.  T^.  705  Nsath  St.  N,  W, 


(31|^  Wasijtngtnu  Innk  ^xv^  Art  i^Ijcii 

'NCE  A   SUMMER   SALE 


of  Beautiful  Arts  and  Crafts  Leather  Goods,  Brasses,  Coppers, 
Potteries,  Bibles,  Books,  Booklets,  Mottoes,  Pictures,  framed 
and  unframed;  Wooden  Toys,  and  various  Art  Objects,  all  at 
gfreatly  reduced  prices,  some  at  less  than  cost. 

604  Colorado  Building,  14th  and  G   Streets 
CIIAS.  B.  JOHINSTON 

UPHOLSTERmG,A_NI) 
I^rTK;T?TOK     r>RAT>TNG^ 


NO.  2006  18TH  ST.  N-W. 


COMPLETE   HOME   FURNISHERS 

^QJhen  in  doubt  buy  of 


Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc* 


J.   WILLIAM  LEE, 

UNDERTAKER  &  LIVERY, 

332  PENN.  AVE..  N.  W, 


S.   KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space, 

The  Busy  Corner* 


Woodward  &  Lothrcp 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


CoKe!  CoKel!  CoKe.'.'t 

ACT  QUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

tVHY  WORRY  WITH  THE  OLB  COAL  STOVS 
ftJCL-lABIaE    ,  Ranges,  I      Winter  and  Summer. 


SAFETY 


Gas         I    CLEAN   and  SvTjJ'T 


Heaters.  »    in  Results. 


4.  Cufck  Hot  Fire  makes   a  Breakiast   cm    riroek 
VASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 


Clean  Towels  For  Your  Office 

Let  us  place  a  cabinet  and  mirror  in  your  office 

For  a  reasonable  charg-e  we  will  rent  j'ou  the  cabinet,  furnish  you  with, 
all  the  clean  towels  you  need  and  with  soap,  hair  brush,  comb,  whisk 
broom,  etc.  We  weave  your  name  in  a  double  set  of  towels  and  change 
them  weekly.  Our  service  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style  unsanitary 
kind.  We  save  you  time,  worry  and  monej'.  Call  up  lMak.in  7076 
and  find  out  about  this  towel  service  of  ours. 

CAPITAL  TOWEL  SERVICE  CO. 

805   Ninth  St.,  N.W. 

Colonial  'Pure  Candies: 

Home  Made 

C  A  h'lal  of  this  delicious  Home  Made  Candy 
tvill  convince  the  most  fastidious  of  their 
Purity  and  Quality.  Om  satisfied  custom- 
ers a}  e  the  best  advertisement.  -^         -¥■ 

'Rotise's  910  J^etsf  y^orK.A'Ventie 


SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

OThurth  ®rgan  13uilri?r 

Care  of  Organs  by  Yearly   Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motori 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.     Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:    1322   pd    Street,  Northwest 
Factory;     ^sp   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West   37^)  Washing-ton,    D.   C, 

Hours  ;  8  to  12  M.  Evening-  and  Sunday 

"        1  to  6  P.  M.  By  Appointment 

DR,    W.   STANLEY  JONES,  OSTEOPATHIST 

All  communications  answered  promptly.  Consultation  Free  at  Offise 

House  calls  attended. 

1114  New  York  avenue,  Northwest 

Phone  Main  4979  Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

Plcitu  mxh  Ornamental  llkistrnng. 
Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTIONS 


HaLrdwa.re  a^rvd  HoLrness 

Contr©Lctors  and 

MaLchinists  Supplies 


1208  a.nd    1212  32d  Street 
Telephone   West   1010 


ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.  GOBBETT,  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn  Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Rags. 

E^clipse   R.vig  Weaving    Co. 

LAUREL,     MD. 
Work  Called  For.    Rugs   Delivered   and   Laid  Free  of  Charge. 

DROP  POSTAL 
ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORNWELL  &  SON, 
IMPORTERS 

Table    Luxuries,  Fancy   Groceries. 
14I2-I4I4-I4I6  &  1418  Penna.  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Phone  Main  2048  First  Class  Work 

F".   G.    NOLTE 
ARTISTIC  WALL  PAPERING  and  PAINTING 
907  1  !th  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefullj'  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 


Home  and  Fancy  IL,keu  Goods  Weddini^  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE  CREAM  AND  ICES 

Health  Food  Baker/ 

JOHN  C.  EERG,  Manaper 

Home-made   Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W. 

Phon;-:,   Nq»>-th  37J4  Also:   15i>^  7.:h  Street  N.    W. 


:has.  b.  altkoff 


620  O  Street  N,  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1324 


iw«BtK»aBw»7iTii»rt(MWR«ini*yMw/*r..iOfl«»Hvi 


CALL  CONGER   BROS.  &  CO., 

©ticntal  miuj  anb  Carpet  cricHiiiiig 

OK  

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  New  York  Ave, 

PHONE   WEST   42  7 


Phone  Orders   Promptly   Attended  To  Phone  N.   4228. 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Mea^t  Market   and   Grocery 
1219   yotx  Street,    J^orthkji}est 

Between  12th   and  13th   Sts.  Call  and   Give  Us   a   Trial 


C.  H.  HIBBERT  (^  CO. 

GLOVE    STORE 

GloTes     All     Lengths     and     Prices     From     $1.00     Up 
Elbow  Gloves  a  Specialty—  6  0  6      Eleventh   St.  N.  W. 


TEA  CLP  8NN 

729    17tK    St.  1625    H   St.  I 

Luncheon  Luncheon 

12    to    3  12    to   3 

Order  Tea   4    to    6  I 

Department  Dinner    6    to  S 

TELEPHONE,    MAIN    6480 

CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH  \ 

Stands  63  and  64  419-M 

M,  HOLZBEIERLEIN  I 

Model  Bakery  1 

1849  Seventh  Street  N.  W. 

washington,  d.  c.  ; 


HENRY  HARTMAN, 

CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  aKADTS  WORK  OXLY 

Antique  iHahogany  Fvirniture  Refinished  Like  New 

1344  U  Street,  Northwest* 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Emameliii^  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  Gilding 

Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteeiS 

.    JAOOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies'  and   Gents*    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  (Si  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N- W. 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Tf©jQE 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

1510    H    Street,  Northwtst  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Larjfcst  Assortment  and   Lowest  Prices 

Exchang-es  made  at  any  time 

CLEANING    &   REPAIRING   BY  ORIENTAL   PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

Phone  West    14  9 

Geo.  A.  Comtey 

FtorisSf 

1204  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W. 

196-198  Center  Market 

Greenhouses,  Belair,  Va.  Washington,  D.  C. 


J   W.  JORDAN   &  COMPANY 

PRINTERS   SUPPLIES 
PRINTERS    ROLLERS 

WWKMiWHWIWBgaiW^BMgBB— tMMWaggmiBHIIIIIIHHIlUK  !iH>l>  I'lllll 

NON=GUMMING     MACHINE     OILS 
623  D  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PURITY  rOR  FOOD  OR  MEDICINAL  USE  QUALITY 

POMPEIAN   BRAP^D   EXTRA  LUCCA 
OLIVi:  OIL 

IS  THE  FINEST  TO  BE  HAD  ASK  YOUR  DRaGGIST  CR  GROCER 

ORIGINAL  IMPORTED     "ANS  ALL  SIZES 

GATTi's  olive,~'"cre;am  shampoo 

IS  A  PURE  OLIV^i  OIL  nM<   INVIGOSATOR 
FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS  FIFTY  AP   LICATIO^N'S  FOR  35  Cts. 

P!icnc  Main  3925 


Special  During  Summer  Months         Tuning  $1.50 

Work  guaranteed. 
Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To 

Joseph  Stanislaus  Tippett 

1808  H  Street,  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C, 

Phone  Main  4893. 


Compliments   of 

Dr.  George  W.  Brace 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

1420  New   York  ATcnue.  Waahingrton,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE,   NORTH  13  12 

J.  T.  TTHITE 

.     Grocer 

1540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 

PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR   YOUR   ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality 


JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  1  0  8    Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and  Cream   Delivered  to  Any    Part  of    the   City  TWICE    DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at   Once.       "  NORTH   1  3  S  1  " 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 

Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Work 

B.   F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co, 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Affent  for  CONGER'S   LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Wm.  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods;  Notions^  Hosiery^ 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  N.  a 

Phone     -     -     Lincoln  946 

TELEPHONE      M.     525  7 

JAMES   E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT  MAKER 

J208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

special  Attention  Given  Repair  Vofk          SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 
SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  St 2.00 

DINNER    PARTIES   A   SPECIALTY  ESTABLISHED    1863 

COTTAGE  MAR.KET 

L..   M.    L-ANDWEHR 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS   IN  SEASON 

CANNED  GOODS.      FOREIGN  and   DOMESTIC  FRUITS. 

SWEET  BREADS  and  ALL   DELICACIES. 

THE   CHOICEST   PRINT  BUTTER 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  893  818  14th   tTKEBT 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  SIS© 

HUGO  L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

S20     10  th    Street,    N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Repairing  and   Refiniehing,  Packing  and    Shipping 


Philip  J.  Ferkel,  Pres.        Phone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 

John  A.  Hadler,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

TOasI^tngton  Bottling  Ol0mp:attg,|ttc. 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OF  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford   Court) 

STRICTLY   A   TEMPERANCE   DRINK 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FLOOR    OIL. 

NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
Don't  break  your  back  scrubbing  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon  ; 
Phone  Main   5458  or  drop  postal   to 

C.  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle  Man  113   PennsyWania  ATcnue,   N.    W, 

J.  P    V.    RITTER  ASON 

Flour.  Feed.   Hay 
Poultry  ©Lnd    Pigeon   Food 

706  0  STREET,  N.  W- 


Q  U  I  G  L  E  Y    T>russt^t 

21st    and    G    Streets 
USE  THE    Q    COLD  CURE 

For  Head  Colds,  La  Griope  Influenza 
20    Cts.    Psckage 


1^1 »  jj.  130TT^^ 

2021    14th  Street,  J^^^rthtg^e^t 

WASHINGTON,      D.      C. 

Importer  of  Fine  Millinery 


Hats   remodeled   and   retrimtned   in    all 
the  latest  shapes   at  reasonable  prices 


MOTTO:    Perfect,  Reasonable,  Prompt,  Reliable.  Phone  Main  5028 

frencli  Pry  iki  '  ]  (m$ 


Ladies'  and  Gentlemen'' s  Ball,  Reception  and  Opera   Gozcms  and 

Feathers  French  Dry  Cleaned 
JULIUS  ARNSTEiN,  7)8  ! 5th  Street.  N.  W. 

Proprietor  Washington,  D  C. 


IMPORTERS 
OF 


E.  JASELLI  BROTHERS 

Vxxre  Oii-Ve  Oil  J^or  Medectnal  "Ptirposes 

AND  A  SPECIAL   PREPARATION  OF 

'Ptire  Oli-Ve  Oil J^or Mayonnaise  "Dressing 

Table  Luxuries  and  Fancy  Groceries 
2I'8  Penna.Ave.N.W.       Phone  West  202      Washington, D.C. 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

PRACTICAL    TAILOR 

SUITS  MADE  TO  ORDER  SPRING  SUITS  TO  ORDER— S  1 5. 00  UP 

ALTERATIONS,  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING  NEATLY  DONE 

FINEST  OF  GOODS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

Hyatt«vill«,  Mi. 


All  "7ork  Guaranteed  ior  One  Year 


1HiS,;trijmakpr,  Mu.m:fm-tixv\ng,  3rmrlrr  $c  iEngrautr 

DEALER  IN 

DIAMONDS,  ^\yATCIiES,   CLOCKS  &    JEWELRY 
I7IS    Pe,irisylv..3n«a  Av-:riue  Northwest 

VVASH!NGTO^',  D.  C. 
All  Otir  Gi 'ods  Warr?nted  to  be  Exactly  as  EeFresented 


DiCAL     HEALING 


THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring-  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
j'et  harmless  rernedjal  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massag-e,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIIv,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N,  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 


Subscribe  NOW    One  Dollar  a  Year 


.0^' 


N.  E.  BESSON 


1329  14th  St.  and  1800   Penn.  Ave.  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

CleansJng  of   Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's   Garments.  Lace 

Curtains,  Blankets,  etc..  by  the  French   Process  of   Naphtha, 

Steam,   Sulphur,   and    Dry    Geansing. 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 
217   7th    S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 


The  Amiss' 
Lunch  Rooms 

WASHINGTON.  l)>C 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  &  WIMMEL 

Carriage     "Buitdtr^ 

1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washingflon,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6390 

Genera]   Repairing  and  Automobile   Trimming  and 

Painting  Painting 

HENR.Y  P.  KERN, 

PIE   BA.KER.Y 


EAST  922. 


1125  D  Street  Northe«kSt. 


Six  Colls  to  be  GIVEN  4way 

FOR  PARTICULARS  SEE 


J.  R.  fEA 


DEALER  IN 
SPECIAL  Inducements  in  Xinas  Presents 

2134Penn.  Ave.  N.W. 

JOSEPH  PHILLIPS*  O P^j GL^J AL"s"iaJsAGE 

To  the  Public  :— My  »ausage  is  made  frcm  the  finest  and  best  pork  in  the 
country.  Every  hog,  before  killed,  is  inspected  by  a  U.  S.  government 
veterinary  surgeon  and  every  ham  and  shoulder  inspected  by  a  government 
meat  inspector  just  before  being  prepared  for  sausage,  therefore  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  use  any  unclean,  tainted,  or  diseased  meats.  My 
seasoning  is  made  frcm  the  purest  imported  sages,  spices,  etc.,  uniform 
and  never  varying  in  fiavor  or  quality  ;  healthy,  not  ereasy,  and  easily 
digested.  ^  My  factory  is  the  neatest,  cleanest,  most  sanitary  and  up- 
to-date  one  in  the  District.  Open  daily  for  public  inspection.  I  person- 
ally direct  and  superintend  the  manufacture  of  every  pound  of  sausage 
made  by  my  expert  help.  Be  sure  the  government  inspection  stamp  is  on 
each  package.      For  sale  at  first-class  places  only. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  JOS.    PHILLIPS. 


W.  E.  Mooney, 

Contractor  and  Builder, 


tmaaMmaaammsm 


Telephone  Main  44:^7        Room  io6Lenman  Building 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford   D.  Mills,  Copvrij-ht  1900  Established   1888 

Mills  dtmm  ilonie4l3de  Creed 

We   deliver   Bread  to   ^A\   parts    of   Boston,    Brooklyn,    Xew    York    City, 
Jersey    City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baliirr.ore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg-,     Pa. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  :  800  2iHh  St.,  >'orth\Tvst  Cor.  H 

Main  Ofince,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburjr,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Cit}-,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

ll@"NOTTCE.— This  Bread   is  not  sold    from  Grocery  Stores    or    Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.    OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None   Genuine    unless    the    Name    "MILLS"    is    stamped   on    each    loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.   S.   DENNIE    &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.   OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL   ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE   MAIN   16  70  523      4}4     STREET     S.    W. 


Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

frencb  I^i?etno  S  Cleaning  lEstabUsbmcnt 

Ostrich   Feathers  Dyed.   Curled  and   Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  (tIovcs  Done   up   Equal  to  New 

Fi.owERS  AND  Lacks  Dvkd  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPEC  lALTY 

709  12th  Street.  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

PHONE  MAIN  \?b2 

H.     KROEIDEIL- 
OPTICiAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Eveninps  1  8  4  5      1  4th     St.    N.    W. 


T^fliFP.'  *-v.  _  ^     #  «■«...'"•.  .^-rfr   ^.^^  -*  9 


JEWELERS 

629  KING   ST..  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

BELL  PHONE   242 

f  raciicai  Ws!G^:'s?2l:crs  mi  ODliclans 

All  WOKii  f  PO¥PTLY  riO^^L 

"•    -  """^„  Phone  Main  4971 

Established  Since  ISoc. 

Mme-  VIBOUD, 
l^acrs  and  I^hcb  dxtrtEtiis- 

727  ilTH  Stkekt,  N.  W.,  Between  G  and  H  Streets, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C 


FUES     REMODELED 


FHOKE   <^-<^.^,]^3:^-J^^'-  AND      RELINED 

.     AJ.POZEN, 

TAILOR 

l410j^_STREmNl^ 

LADIES'   AND   GENT'S   TAILORING       WASHINGTON,   D.   C 

IN   ALL  ITS  BRANCHES    .    ■    ■    .    •    ■    > , 

JOHN    PEPPER* 

2018  Fourteenth  Street  IST.  W. 

Phone  North  909  Washington,  D.  C.    \ 

Heating  and  Tinning,  ] 

Rooting,  Guttering  and  Spouting. 

i 
Roofs  Repaired  »Lnd  Pa.ii\ted  j 


HYATTSVILLE      ADVERTISEMENTS 


HYATTSVILLE     BAKERY 

Li-Q    Schenkel,  Prop. 

(Formerly  with  Mr.  Hines) 
CMy  PIES  and  PASTRY  of  all  kinds  equals  the 
Best  in  Washington.  A  trial  will  Convince  you 
of  this.  My  HOME-MADE  Bread  and  Rolls  are 
a  delight  to  the  Housekeeper.  Get  your  Candies 
here  too.  All  the  popular  makes  at  City  prices 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Prompt  Work  Efficienc}-  Guaranteed  Low  Prices 

WILLIAM  J.  WHEATLEY 

PLUMBER 

STOVE   AND   TIN   V\'ORK~''''~~  ""^"VPOUTING   AND   ROOFING 

HOT-WATER   HEATING   AND   STEAM   FITTING 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  OX  ALL  WORK 


BUTTON'S   OLD   STAND  MARYLAND   AVENUE 

Hyattsville.  Maryland 

EirhariH  J.  (Srmi 

FUNERAL     DESIGNS     A     SPECIALTY 


FLORIST 


WASAINGTON,    D.    C.  HYATTSVILLE, 

and 
11th  and  F  Streets  N.W.  MARYLAND 

Best  and  Cheapest  place  to  Buy  all    FLOWERS    IN   SEASON 

L.  H.  BUEDETTi: 

Hyattsville  Dyeing  and  Cleanijig  Company 

No.  7  Roger's  Row.  Hyattsville.  Md. 

REPAIRING   DONE 

Ladies  Suits  $L50  \ip 

Gents  Suits,  Cleaned  ^  Pressed  Sl.OO 


